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From Tho Indies’ Companion. its exquisite loveliness into words. It WAS 


AN OLD WOMAN’S STORY. 

BY BLIZADBTII TOWHIlIUDOK. 

CHAPTER I. 

Some years back it was the custom of our 
family to go for two or three months of tho 

summer to a place called L-Island, a 

little seaside village situated on the south¬ 
ern coast of Ireland, about seven miles from 
our house. It was a very poor place, tho 
scanty population consisting of a few boat 
or fisher men, who in tho season left their 
small dwellings, contriving for that time to j 
live with their families in tho merest sheds 
or huts, for the purpose of accommodating 
bathers from the city of Cork, by whom 
they made the few pounds which paid their 
year’s rent, or helped to purchase their coarse 
clothing. It was not a very pretty place 
cither; tho only attraction about it being 
tho strand, which was good, and two rather 
largo demesnes belonging to old families, in 
tho grounds of which people had permission 
to walk. There was no fashion to bo met 
with there, ns the whole island could only 
afford lodgings for five or six families, and 
these of course only of tho middle class, ns 
tho poor three or four-roomed cottages would 
bo very unfitting residences indued for nny 
persons pretending to rank or consequence. 
However, I can say with truth, that some of 
the very happiest days of my life were spent 
there. A brother—some years older than 
myself—and three cousins (two boys and a 
girl) constituted our family at the time. 
Finding ample companionship within our¬ 
selves, we did not seek to extend our ac¬ 
quaintance, but got over tho time pleasantly 
enough—strolling along tho strand, "gath¬ 
ering shells beside the sea,” lying on the 
rocks, reading or idly dreaming away the 
long, lazy summer days, alone or together, 
just according to our will or fancy; hut al¬ 
ways meeting in the evening, to talk over 
or compare any thing which we had scon, 
thought, or read of during tho day. 

From one of tho rocks just mentioned—a 
favorite one of mine—which at high-water 
jutted out into tho tide, I recollect watching 
one of the loveliest sunsets I have over seen 
in my life. I mention it now without nny 
particular object: I do not nttempt even to 
describe it; for, even if such scenes were 
less hackneyed in description than they hap¬ 
pen to be, I do not feel adequato to putting 


as if the summer sky had visited for a timo 
tho crystal sea, and that both now lay blush¬ 
ing in tho warm embrace with which they 
parted. Tho first time I ever remember to 
have watched tho moon set was also from 
tho same spot. It made mo fuel very still 
and solemn: I do not know why even now; 
but it seemed to mo to bo so holy and so 
fair, that I felt nwed. 

One near and dear to me, now far away, 
and whom I may never see ngain, I recollect 
drew me fondly close to him, and asked me 
why I looked so pule: 1 could not answer 
him, but, laying my head upon his shoulder, 
shed a few silent tears—how lightly and 
gently tlioy catno then! How often, since, 
I would liavo given worlds for tho genial 
heart-freshening shower! but in vain. 

I believe I was about tho greatest dreamer 
of ub all; at least I know that I—then a tall 
girl of sixteen—used to love to steal away 
from the rest, and wander by myself wherever 
chance or fancy led me, which was sometimes 
to C-demesne, to sit on one of tho shel¬ 

tered rustic seats, placed so ns to have a 
good view of tho sea, watching tho heavily 
laden merchant-ships slowly concluding their 
long voyage, and hearing their different car¬ 
goes up to tho busy trading city; watching 
tho snow-white suits of the graceful pleasure- 
yachts dipping up and down on the water 
like tho white wings of a bird, or the light 
oars of tho pretty rowing-boats, breaking 
the smooth sea into broad, eddying rings. 
I have often sat there at night, too, enjoying 
its gentle pence, the stillness unbroken ex¬ 
cept by the plaintive cry of the curlew; my 
inmost being so hushed by the silent calm 
that I could scarcely ho said even to think ; 
but sat lost, ns it were, in humble, grateful 
love towards Him who had formed for us 
an earth so beautiful. ,Somctimes I would 

vary tho scene, and go inland to I-House 

grounds, visiting tho swans (of which, by 
the way, I was not a little afraid when they 
camo on land) floating about on tho clear 
lake, which lay framed ns if in emerald, so 
smooth and green was tho margin, under 
tho shadow of tho grand old trees; or, strik¬ 
ing into a path which turned off from the' 
principal avenue, find my way to an old 
graveyard, which was nestled in tho very 
heart of tho demesne. It was a strange 
plnco to liavo it in; but there it was, and 
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had been for years. I was told that, within 
the past half-century, two or tlirco efforts 
bad been mado by the lord of the soil to 
have it stopped up as a burial-place, but in 
vain. The Irish peasantry, very tenacious 
of their rights in such grounds, and the 
respect due to their dead, stoutly resisted 
them: and so it remains open up to this 
day. I wondered much how any ono could 
wish it removed j it was so picturesque, so 
small too, occupying scarcely half a small 
Held. Thero wero some ruins standing in 
the midst covered with ivv, and overshad¬ 
owed by a great tree j but they could not 
have been the remains of any largo build¬ 
ing: they seemed more like a part of a 
house, though it must hnve been a religious 
ono of some kind, otherwise tho dead woidd 
not have been gathered round it to rcst| 
but nobody living know any thing of it, or 
remembered it other than it was. 

The cottage rented by us for the season 
was the property of a woman named Cottar, 
whose husband dying some time before, had 
left her with a family of six children, tho 
eldest about eighteen, tho youngest scarcely 
three years old. Her mother, an aged wo¬ 
man, highly intelligent, and in many things 
superior to her station, lived with her j it 
was through her she owned the house now 
let to us, and which was built on a high cliff 
over tho water, a by-road leading past it to 
other cottages Imilt further up. The young 
Cottars had collected stones and built a long 
bench opposite the door, w hich, covered w ith 
largo green sods, formed a pleasant seat, on 
and around w hich wo generally assembled 
every evening, the old woman often.joining 
us, holding her youngest grandson in her 
lap, and giving us many recollections of the 
island ns it was in tho olden time. She was 
a very striking looking person, with her tall 
liguro still erect and full, and her venerable 
gray hair rolled back in something of tho 
present fashion, under the spotless border of 
iicr cap, which, meeting beneath her chin, 
enclosed her fine face ns in a frame. I loved 
to look at her, with tho little fellow's golden 
curls pressed to her aged bosom j it was 
such a picture—infancy and old age, the be¬ 
ginning and tho end. Ono delightful even¬ 
ing—tho last summer but ono wo ever spent 
there—she sat thus, while wo young pcoplo 
grouped ourselves around her, and not hav¬ 


ing yet fallen into our usual chat, were si¬ 
lently enjoying tho scene, when, suddenly, 
on every green hill around, and they wero 
many and beautiful, sloping their wooded 
sides gently downwards to meet and mirror 
themselves in tho clear caressing tide below 
—a bright bonfire sprang up, when wo all 
exclaimed together—" Ah I it is St. John’s 
eve.” We had completely forgotten it, until 
reminded of it by the fires always lit through¬ 
out Ireland on that evening—a remnant, it 
is said, of Druidical superstition. We were 
so delighted by tho strange beauty of the 
scene that we took no notice of any thing 
else, until turning accidentally towards the 
old woman, I saw that she had placed tho 
child hesido her on the ground, who was 
looking up at her in a sort of affrighted won¬ 
der, his little lips quivering and tears brim¬ 
ming tip into bis great brown eyes, while 
sho sat, not fainting, but with her head 
thrown back white and motionless, as if she 
had been carved in stone. I uttered a slight 
scream, which instantly drew the attention 
of all on her j then sho at once aroused her¬ 
self, took the child again upon her knee, 
said it was nothing, that it was past off now, 
and spoko of tho bonfires and other things 
for a short time; but then again grew silent 
and prc-occupied, until her second eldest 
granddaughter and namesake—a wild young 
thing—exclaimed: “ O grandmother! was 
it not on a St. John’s eve you saw the ghost f 
tell us about it now, will you ? ” 

I saw her slightly shudder, ns she an¬ 
swered evasively, " What ghost, child ? do 
not speak of such things.” 

“ All I grandmother, do tell us,” perse¬ 
vered Mary j “I heard my mother say you 
saw ono such a night as this.” 

" I never told her any thing of the kind," 
said tho old woman ; “ she knows nothing 
of the matter.” 

" Well, sho heard it someway,” answered 
her grandchild j “ hut sho might not have 
heard it correctly. Do you tell us how it 
really happened.” 

Tho old woman mused for a minute or 
two, and then said : “ Well, I may not livo 
to another St. John's eve, and I feel less re¬ 
luctant than usual to speak of it to-night | 
so, ns you are so anxious to hear it, I will 
tell you the talc, such as it is: but,” she 
added smilimr. “ vou must not exncct to 
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hear any tiling about me, it is all concerning 
a young girl, one Mary llyrnc, whom I knew 
long ago.” 

For a moment wo all laughed merrily, ns 
wo knew Alary Byrne to have been her own 
name before her marriage, ami then imme¬ 
diately hushed our mirth to listen to her 
story. 

“ I have beard, in the course of my life,” 
slio began, “ many people wonder at what 
they were pleased to call my superior intelli¬ 
gence to the other peoplo of this place ; but 
that will be easily accounted for us I go on. 
Aly father was a fisherman like the rest, but 
much more comfortable: lie was not only 
owner of two of tho largest fishing-boats 
leaving the island, but of two of its best 
houses, to one of which was attached five 
acres of ground. Tho boats havo long since 
gone to pieces, but tho houses and fields are 
ill the family still, thank God. Children, ns 
you all know, at the time I speak of, bathers 
or summer visitors were unknown here; the 
people lived and intermarried among them¬ 
selves, and were nearly all related or con¬ 
nected in some way. A wild lot they were 
—wild in their ways and manners, I mean— 
for they were singularly free from vice of 
any kind, while crime was a thing never 
heard of amongst us. Ah! they were better 
times than these,” said the old woman, mak¬ 
ing tho usual remark of old age j “ then one 
felt nearly as much at home in a neighbor's 
bouse ns in her own—there was the same 
warm welcome and kind word in joy or in 
grief, in wealth or in want, nil the same. I 
never knew my mother, she died when I was 
born, a year after her marriage, when only 
nineteen years old. I have been told she 
was a very pretty girl, gentle and good j and 
it must have been so, for my father never 
forgot her or married again, although he 
was also very young, transferring all his 
love to me, so poor a substitute for her 
whom bo had lust so early. He took an un¬ 
married aunt of hers to live with him and 
manage his household, and it is only sur¬ 
prising that between them I was not com¬ 
pletely spoiled, or that their extreme affec¬ 
tion did not render me entirely unfit to go 
through life; however, I believe, they only 
succeeded in making mo more wilful than I 
should have been, and more sensitive in 
feeling the slightest coldness, fancied or 


otherwise, from ono I loved, than was at all 
necessary. 

“ I havo been told that I was a very 
lovely child. Tho gray hair now confined 
beneath this cap then fell long and free. 
Aly father would never suffer it to be touched 
by a scissors, so that I havo heard it said it 
hung round mo in shining chestnut rings, 
far below my shoulders \ large brown eyes 
dancing in the light of a joy which had never 
known a shadow; full, dimpled lips, red as 
berries, with health and exercise, made the 
arch, sunbrowned face a perfect picture of 
childish beauty) and it was to it I owed 
whatever little education or refinement I 
possess. Then, you know, children,” she 
continued, “ wo had no such things as Na¬ 
tional or Convent Schools ; wo were at that 
time, indeed, to all intents and purposes, 
the ‘ benighted Irish.’ I cannot say I re¬ 
gretted this slate of things very much. I 
strung shell necklaces; made wreaths of 
seaweed, scrambled over the rocks after my 
father, making myself as soiled, tired, and 
happy ns I could possibly do from one year's 
end to the other j and feeling just as con¬ 
tented as if ‘ all those who were in high sta¬ 
tion’ had sat up for long nights legislating 
for my especial benefit in the way of educa¬ 
tion. So matters went on until I had reached 
my sixth year, about which time -- de¬ 

mesne—‘The Great House,’ as we were in 
tho habit of calling it—which had been for 
some time unoccupied, the owner being a 
minor, was taken by a Captain Ilelston, who 
came hither to recruit his health, which had 
sulferi d severely during a long residence in 
the cast. His family consisted of his wife 
and one daughter, about my own age. film 
was the last of their children, they luul buried 
five others in India, and only saved her by 
leaving it about two years before. She was 
a very weakly little creature) seldom quite 
well, though gradually improving) pale,to 
sallowness, in complexion; and with no 
beauty, except her great black eves) her 
hair kept continually cut short, for tho pnr- 
poso of strengthening it, did not add to the 
interest of her uppearanec j and, on tho 
whole, she was a very plain child. There 
could scarcely bon greater contrast than that 
between the healthy, handsome little fisher- 
girl, Mary Byrne, and the delicate,'languid, 
almost tawny little Indian lady, Aliss IIcl- 
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Bton. From tlio timo of their coming | 
amongst ns sho wan token out daily in a 
Bimill carriage of her own, for nil niring, at¬ 
tended liy her maid. It was on ono of these 
occasions, very soon after their arrival at 

C-, that sho saw mo playing with some 

other children in tho village, and was ntj 
once attracted hy my appearance, and stopped: 
the carriage that I might he brought to her j 
‘to look at,’ as she or tho man who brought 
the message, phrased it. I, at that timo in 
a most unehristian-liko sti^o of ignorance of 
my duty towards my superiors, stoutly re¬ 
fused to leave whatever game I was engaged 
in, and would not he bribed even by n large 
peaeli which the servant oficrcd me to go 
and speak to tho ugly little girl, ns I called 
her. They had to give me up in despair ,' 
end return homo with the wondering, disap-1 
pointed child. However, so much did slioj 
speak of her adventure to her mother, and] 
so anxious were her parents to do any thing 
that could amuse or interest her, that they 
sought me out, and with a sort of stiff comic- [ 
seension cxpiessed their desire to my father 
that I should he sent up to their placo occa¬ 
sionally for Miss Hclston's amusement, llej 
granted permission readily enough, the grand 
dilliculty being w ith me, ns it was only by 
force of my father's entreaties, hacked hy an 
almost unlimited bribe in playthings, that I 
could he persuaded to overcome my dislike 
to going among strangers. At length, how- J 

ever, I was wiled up to C- to spend the 

day. There—I recollect it as well ns if it ’ 
had occurred but yesterday—I at first would 
not speak at all, neither would I touch any 
of the various dainties spread out to tempt 
my appetite j but when they ceased teasing 
me by too much notice I gradually grew 
more familiar, ending by making tho large, 
uiry nursery ring again with my merry glee 
and laughter. I recollect, also, one thing in 
particular which has often amused me since 
I grew to know better. The child was al¬ 
ways addressed, as n matter of course, by 
nil people, except her parents, ns ‘ Miss Hel- 
ston i ” but I, on hearing her mother call 
her I.ueilla, in the course of our play called 
her so also, ns I should to ono of my little 
village playfellows. The governess immedi¬ 
ately bent down to me, and whispered :— 

“‘Not I.ueilla, love j say Miss Helston.’ 

“ I looked up nt her in open surprise, and 
answered :— I 


“ 1 Hut she calls mo Mary.’ 

“ In short, I was n completo little savago 
—knowing or caring nothing of distinctions 
or titles, and rather looking down than 
otherwise on tho sickly littlo creaturo I was 
called on to amuse. 

CHAPTER II. 

“ Neither Captain nor Mrs. Helston ever 
really desired my companionship for their 
daughter \ but when they discovered that 
w hen every ono else failed, I could always 
succeed in luring her out into the grounds 
or garden for some health-giving play j that 
it was only while listening to my merry 
chatter that they ever heard the sound of 
her soft childish laughter, or that even the 
faintest color struggled to her dark cheek, 
they at least tolerated my presence. They 
soon found also that almost the only way of 
inducing the young heiress to learn any thing 
was to have 1110 share the lesson with her, 
and consequently, tho governess received or-^e 
ders to include me in her instructions, her 
salary being duly incicased in consideration 
of her additional trouble. 

“ I have often thought since what n sad 
life sho must have had of it between the al¬ 
most unmanageable antics of my mercurial 
temperament and the indolent apathy of Miss 
Helston. She was very patient nml gentle, 
though, and by the very sweetness of her 
disposition often shamed us (for I believe I 
may say wo wore both good-hearted children 
in the main) into making exertions which we 
would not have made for an ill-tempered or 
harsh teacher. 

“ At my father's express desire, ns well ns 
by my own w ish, I always slept at home ex¬ 
cept on very rare occasions, w hen, by Cap¬ 
tain Hclston’s directions, I slept with the 
upper-housemaid, for the purpose of pre¬ 
serving n duo distinction between Miss Hcl- 
ston and myself; neither was I to he taught 
any of tho accomplishments—such as music, 
painting, etc.—which she was to acquire as 
sho grew up : nothing hut reading, w riting, 
and needlework. Tho two first I acquired 
rapidly : the last (to my shame be it spoken) 
was a completo failure, ns to this day I can 
scarcely cut out or make tho simplest gar¬ 
ment worn by this littlo fellow on my knee. 
On the whole, I wonder much (with nil tho 
rules and regulations her parents thought fit 
to make about 11s) that they did not succeed 
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in making mo cordially disliko my gentle, 
unassuming liltlo playfellow j but it was not 
so. I grow daily moro and more fond of 
her | but always, I think, in a patronizing 
sort of way; for whilo I could at all times 
dispense with her company (amusing myself 
in many ways after my own wild fashion), 
she was totally dependent on me, being ever 
drooping and listless in my absence. 

“ She was very foml of embroidery, and I 
have often got myself into sad disgraco by 
tossing about and entangling the silks and 
clienil with which she worked what seemed 
to mo to bo impossible gentlemen, and 
houses, and ladies, and sheep, on white satin; 
while I sat at her foot, cither silent or tell¬ 
ing her some long story which I bad read, 
or just as often invented, for her amusement 
and my own. 

“ So things went on, until I had attained 
my fourteenth year, when tho owner of 

C-, becoming of age, wished to enter 

into possession of his own family place, and 
it therefore became necessary for the Hel- 
stons to removo from it. Captain Hclston 
regretted this much; whilo Mrs. llciston 
was secretly pleased, as she had long wished 
to removo where I.ucilla could have the ben¬ 
efit of masters, and be otherwise fittingly 
prepared for her entrance into society; while 
she herself, poor little thing 1 only felt re¬ 
gret at leaving a place so familiar to her, 
and endeared, I may add, by so many inno¬ 
cent enjoyments—a thought of being sepa¬ 
rated from mo apparently never entered her 
mind, ns I was included in all her plans for 
the future. 

“ I listened in silence, disliking to cause 
her pain until it became absolutely unavoid¬ 
able ; though I knew that inv father would 
not wish me to leave him j nor would I do so 
for any one on earth. Sirs. Hclston seemed 
also to wish it to he understood that I 
should continue to form part of the house¬ 
hold j but in a different position. I was to 
be Miss Hclston’s own maid, her mother 
undertaking, on their arrival in Hath (their 
future place of residence) to have me in¬ 
structed in the necessary duties of that sit¬ 
uation. 

“ Mrs. Hclston was a person whom (un¬ 
grateful as it may sound) I never could like j 
one who never had, nor ever could have, any 
influence with me. Cold, haughty, and for¬ 
mal, with an assumption of wisdom which I 


never acknowledged, and nn outward severo 
obsorvnnco of all tho forms of her religion 
—Wesleyan Protestant—which I, with a 
hastiness of judgment, which I regret to nay 
accompanied me through life, had long ago 
decided uncharitably, argued little of its re¬ 
ality in her heart j and yet this opinion of 
mine w as, I know, mcro prejudice, ns with 
high principle, even ntnnngo when she could 
have dono so easily, she never interfered 
with niv religion—tho Itoinan Catholic; nay. 
she even inquired occasionally of my aunt 
if she saw that I neglected none of its duties. 
Her nets were all kind, nml she distributed 
much relief among tho surrounding poor; 
but in vain, there was nothinggenial or hind 
in her manner, and I do not believo they 
over eared much for her, or felt particularly 
grateful for her charity. I often thought 
her being a wife and mother n strange mis¬ 
take of nature, ns she seemed originally in¬ 
tended for n stato of single-blessedness, 
which, I confess, girls,” said the old woman, 
smiling, 11 in spito of nil that has been 
preached of late years in favor of good old 
maids and nuns, is a state against which I 
always had and have u prejudice. 

" I dwell thus upon the character of Mrs. 
Hclston merely to explain why it was that I 
came to so unhesitating a decision when tho 
time for making one arrived. 

“I recollect it was winter, Miss I.ucilla 
and I were in tho schoolroom about midday, 
when a servant came to say I was wanted in 
the library by tho mistress. Now, the li¬ 
brary was a place I hated entering, ns it was 
always associated in niv mind with the cap¬ 
tain’s sour remarks and bilious appearance. 
Miss Hclston asked if she were ulso to go 
down, but tho limn said, ‘No, only Mary 
llyrne.’ So timid us she ever was, but par¬ 
ticularly with her father, I did not nsklicr to 
accompany me, but went alone. On enter¬ 
ing tho room I found, as I expected, Captain 
Hclston, sheltered from even tho slightest 
puff of air behind a large japanned screen— 
I can recall every grotesque figure on it even 
now. He sat in a huge arm-chair, beside a 
great fire, his thin yellow face appearing 
above innumerable wraps, and bearing n 
more than usual expression of suffering and 
discontent. Seated without tho screen nt n 
table, on which were writing materials, was 
Mrs. Hclston. Sitting or standing sho al¬ 
ways seemed taller than sho really was, so 
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much of stateliness was tlicro in her perfectly 
proportioned figure, ns well os from tho high 
headdress worn nt that time. Her features 
wero also handsome and aristocratic-loohing, 
high and pale, hut very fair; while her large, 
grand-looking blao eyes had always a cold 
calm look in them, peculiarly irritating toono 
of my quick temper, lleforo her stood my 
father, in tho coarse garb of a fisherman, 
holding his low-crowned leather hat in his 
baud, lie was a fine-looking man,” said the 
old woman, fondly, “ with his erect figure 
and open, manly face. I never met him in 
my life, no matter how short had been our 
parting, but lie embraced mej and in spito 
of the unsympathizing witnesses lie did so 
now. lie kissed mo tenderly, passing bis 
rough band over my hair, but did not speak. 
In another moment the silence was broken 
by thu lady saying,— 

“ ‘ Mary llyrne,’ she never called mo Mary 
in her life, my surname was invariably added 
to it, probably another way of teaching mo 
my distance—‘ Mary llyrne, I have sent for 
your father this morning, as I think it right 
lie should be told tho exact day of your 
leaving: it will he Thursday next. I con¬ 
ceived you had yourself told him all the other 
arrangements made for your benefit j but it 
seems you have not done so—how is this 1 * ’ 

“‘You had not spoken tome, madam, of 
any arrangements,’ I answered, ‘ therefore I 
could not tell my father any thing of them.’ 

“ Nor had she j her intentions regarding 
mo merely came out in her directions relating 
to M iss lloiston. She did not address her¬ 
self to mo again, but, turning towards my 
father, said,— 

“ 1 My daughter lias been so accustomed 
to Mary Jlyrno that I believe she dislikes 
being waited on by another j I intend, there¬ 
fore, to take her to l’.ngUuid, where, after u 
little time and instruction, as she is rather in¬ 
telligent, I have no doubt slio will make n 
very good ladies'-maid. I believed she knew 
of this herself, and that she had informed 
you of my wishes on the matter . 1 

“ I saw tho blood mount up to my father’s 
very brow as ha answered:— 

“ 1 Madam, I thank you for all your good¬ 
ness to my child ; but you must not think 
me ungrateful when I say I have no desiro 
to part with her. 1 have no one now in the 
world to love me but her i and, besides, I 
have enough to leave her when I am gone, 


or to givo her when a fit timo comes for our 
parting—that is when she leaves mo for soino 
honest man’s house, l’nrdon me, madam, 
I do not want her to bo any person’s servant, 
not even her own.’ 

“ Mrs. llclston felt, I suppose, too much 
scorn of his presumption in giving expression 
to such ideas in her presence to even look 
her surprise. Hut the captain, too indolent 
to speak, turned impatiently towards her, to 
whom ho always left tho family arrange¬ 
ments, ns if lie wished her to end tho scene 
nt once j but she did not do so, for raising 
her eyes to my father's face, she said, with 
tho same unvarying coldness of manner:— 

“ ‘ Mary llyrno has been with us so long, 
and is so useful to my daughter, that I think 
it my duty to point out to you the injury 
you do her by keeping her in this mean vil¬ 
lage, w hen such great advantages are offered 
her elsewhere.’ 

“ This remark made an ev ident impres¬ 
sion on my father, for ho said, uneasily :— 

“ ‘ All her pcoplo lived here and were 
happy, why should not she ? Hut I will not 
hereafter have to accuse myself of sacrificing 
her happiness to my own ; young as she is, 
thanks, madam, to your protection, she is 
very intelligent, she shall decide for herself, 
I will oiler no opinion one way or the other. 
Mary,’ lie continued, addressing himself to 
me, ‘ you understand what has just been of¬ 
fered to you. Mrs. llclston who has always 
been so good, oilers to take you with her 
[family to Kngland, where you will learn and 
[enjoy many things you cannot even dream 
of here; you will also be with the little lady 
whom you love so much i in short, you liavo 
I every thing to gain by going, nothing to re¬ 
gret in leaving this place, except perhaps 
for a short lime your poor aunt and me. 
Make your choice now, child ; do just as you 
'yourself please.’ 

“ I heard him in silence to the very last 
word j and, though my heart was beating 
violently, by a strong ellbrt I managed to 
appear outwardly unmoved, as with a saucy 
determination which nt that time formed part 
of my character, I was resolved she should 
have no scene to sneer at. Ashe concluded, 
then, I said, very quietly :— 

“ ‘ I shall he, I am sure, very sorry for 
parting with Miss J.ucilla, hut I could not 
leave you, father, nt all. I will not go to 
Kngland j I prefer staying at home.’ 
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“ A sigh of relief lifted my father’s broad 
chest for a moment as tho decision was 
made i and Mrs. Ilclston said to me:— 

“ ‘You can return now with your father, 
and without seeing Miss Ilclston j sho is 
not strong, and leave-taking would merely 
excite her without doing good. I shall not 
object to her seeing you on the morning of 
her departure, if sho wishes it; hut desire 
you do not attempt coming here for that pur¬ 
pose unless especially sent for.’ 

“ My father would have spoken something 
of gratitude for past favors ; hut she waved 
her hand in token of dismissal, and wo with¬ 
drew, the captain giving air additional growl 
and shiver ns the door opened for our de¬ 
parture. 

“ In spite of her mother’s injuction I 
made two or three efforts to seo bliss I.ucil- 
la, hut in vain, she was watched too closely. 

“They went on tho day appointed, ns I 
had expected, without my being sent for. I 
did not blame my little companion j I knew 
she was far too gentle to oppose her mother 
in any thing, but I pitied her much, as I 
knew how much she grieved at losing me j 
and I grieved also, though with on involved 
sort of grief. I was sorry, so to speak, at 
not being more sorry at parting with her. 

“ Mrs. Harnett, who had been housekeeper 

at C- ever since the Ilclstons came 

amongst us, was now a rather aged woman, 
and declining also to go with them to Hath, 
had been, on Mrs. Ilclston’s recommenda¬ 
tion, retained in her old office by Mr. Parnell, 
tho young heir, so that I had still a link 
binding me to the plnco. Sho was always 
glad to see me, and I used often to visit the 
nursery and schoolroom, and at first cried 
heartily at their deserted appearance; or 
sometimes (though, strange to say, I never 
eared for (lowers myself, except to pull them 
to pieces) went into the garden and saw that 
none of Miss Ilelston’s favorite plants were 
neglected. Through the housekeeper I also 
learned that so much had Miss Lucilla pined 
at our parting, that sho had been sent to a 
grand boarding-school, in order that she 
should have companions of her own age, 
and where she was now growing daily hap¬ 
pier and more reconciled. Hut sho could 
not he more so than I was myself. Nor did 
I ever, for a moment even, regret my refusal 
to accompany them totheir new home. 

“ For the next four years nothing worth 


relating occurred j but in my eighteenth 
year (with all duo modesty ho it spoken) I 
was, without exception, tho handsomest girl 
not only in tho village, hut tho country round 
it j yet though admired and talked of by all 
tho young men of tho neighborhood, my 
name had never been connected with that of 
any ono of them until one evening when n 
message arrived to mo from Mrs. Harnett 
to go up to her and take tea, os she had de¬ 
lightful nows to tell me. I went. It was n 
cold evening in spring, and while taking off 
my cloak and smoothing my hair, she told 
me that Mr. Parnell was to he married 
within a month. To whom did I think? 
Why, to Miss Lucilla Ilclston! and they 

were to come to C-, utmost immediately 

after, with tho intention of making it their 
permanent home. Some arrangements rela¬ 
tive to their former occupation of his house 
had introduced Mr, Parnell to tho family, 
and so led to the acquaintance which had 
terminated in tho present engagement. The 
death of the captain had delayed the matter 
for a year i hut now all was arranged for the 
marriage. She alsu told me I was to meet, 
at tea, a new chief-gardener, who had ar¬ 
rived that morning from 1 -higlund, having 
been sent over by Mr. Parnell to see that, 
with all due deference to tho tastes of tho 
young bride, her gardens should he in the 
fullest possible beauty on her arrival. 

“In a few minutes after I was introduced 
to AVilliam West, a very handsome, intelli¬ 
gent young man, agreeable in his manners, 
and apparently particularly inclined to ad¬ 
mire mo from the very first. I on tho con¬ 
trary, though giving him credit for all his 
exterior advantages, felt prejudiced against 
him. His Knglish accent was offensive to 
my car, and the many little attentions offered 
by him to us both at tho tea-table, though 
ordinary enough I should say in civilized 
life, seemed to my uncouth taste trilling and 
unmanly, lie displayed also a sort of sur¬ 
prise at meeting any ono lit to speak to in 

such a place as L-Island, which piqued 

my vanity) so putting, us 11 poor shopkeep¬ 
ers” (according to Goldsmith) do, *iniy best 
goods in my shop-windows,” I displayed all 
tho little knowledge I had, and kept up tho 
ball of conversation with him pretty well 
for the evening) and when the hoar came 
for returning home, to my extreme amuse¬ 
ment ho insisted on escorting me—a pieco 
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of politeness totally unknown nmong us. 
Not tlint u young man and woman who 
liked eacli other did not walk together some¬ 
times, but then tho mere fact of their being 
seen thus was looked on ns n certain mark 
of approaching marriage. Yet though know¬ 
ing this fact well, and more than guessing 
the suffering it would eauso ono person in 
particular, with n coquetry nativo to my 
character (mil a reckless disregard of village 
gossip, I permitted him to do so. 

“ Just us I anticipated, in a day or two it 
was reported that Mary Hyrno was keeping 

company with the new gardener at C-i 

nay, ns weeks passed over, and wo were 
still sometimes seen together, it was settled 
for us that wo were to ho married immedi¬ 
ately on the arrival of tho bride and bride¬ 
groom, now daily expected, ns wo were 
merely waiting for them to grace our wed¬ 
ding with their presence. 

“ If that were all wo waited for, wo were 
not to ho delayed long, ns they arrived very 
shortly after. At tho close of a fine summer 
day, about a mouth after their marriage, on 
the very evening of their arrival, I had a 
message from my dear lady, saying she would 
expect mo impatiently on the following morn¬ 
ing, about < loven o'clock ; and it was indeed 
with eager steps I hastened up tho avenue 
even before the appointed hour next day. 
I was met oil the lawn by Mr. Parnell, who, 
having seen me before during ono of his 

visits to ('-, came forward and shook 

hands with me very kindly. Ho went up 
himself with me to his wife’s dressing-room, 
where she received mo with tho warmest 
affection, lloth laughed heartily nt my un¬ 
disguised surprise at tho change in her ap¬ 
pearance. Why, she had grown into tho 
most elegant, hoppy-looking creature it was 
possible to imagine. Her largo black eyes, 
always beautiful, had a shy, loving, intelli¬ 
gent expression in them, like those of a 
fawn j her small well-shaped head was 
crowned with a profusion of rich black hair, 
which it annoyed mo to see disfigured with 
powder) her lips, full and glowing as coral, 
were pnrtflLby a sweet smile, which showed 
all tho glistening teeth within, making ono 
forget tho irregularity of tho other features) 
while her light figure, full yet slight, was 
lithe and graceful as a willow wand. I could 
not grow tired of looking at her. Tho awk¬ 
ward, sallow, suffering little girl had grown 


into tho most lovely and lovnblo woman 
ono could wish to meet with. 

“ After a short time Mr. l’arnell good- 
naturedly left us together, although, lie said, 
ho well know how dangerous a rival he left 
behind him. 

“ And then canio our long story. She 
was just as unpretending and atleetionato 
ns over, liaising my thick curls, she ex¬ 
claimed like a child at their great length and 
beauty. She made me stand beside her to 
measure which was the taller. I used to bo 
formerly, but she luul the advantage now) 
compared her own dark blit clear skin to 
mine, laughing nt tho contrast, for I was 
very fair, and told me how she had grieved 
after me for a long time, how she had never 
forgotten me, or formed any particular friend¬ 
ship for any young lady at school. She 
spoke of her father’s death, and what a re¬ 
lease it was from his long suffering j of her 
mother, too, affectionately, telling how Mr. 
l’arnell invited her to live with them, but 
she would not, preferring to live by herself 
in Kngland. 

“Then she told me of her lovo for her 
husband, and of his for her, blushing at her 
own happiness; and, lastly, blaming, what 
she called her own egotism, bid me speak of 
myself, and tell all my story since wo sepa¬ 
rated. 

“ I answered, my story was easily told. I 
had lived as she had ever know u me to do, 
nothing more. 

“ ‘ Nay,’ she said, smiling, and turning 
my face tow ards her w ith her little soft hand, 

1 you must not begin by trying to deceive mo, 
1 have already found time to hear some of 
Harnett’s news, and she tells me you are 
about to be married to West, the new gar¬ 
dener. I was glad to hear it j my husband 
speaks highly of him, and it will keep you 
near me.’ 

“‘There is not one word of truth in it,’ 
I answered, hastily ; ‘ I have no idea of mar¬ 
rying the man ; I do not like him at nil.’ 

“ ‘You surprise me much,’ she said, with 
sudden gravity, which gave an expression to 
her sweet young face like a child playing nt 
wisdom j ‘ Harnett tells me you have often 
met him in her room nt tea; that you re¬ 
ceive many attentions from him ) that you 
even allow him to walk with you, which I 
know is never done in this village unless 
whcnoii engagement exists, llowisitthcn, 
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Mary, that you toll mo such is not the case 
with you ? ’ 

“ I could say nothing, I felt how wrong I 
had boon all through j ami so, as the only 
answer I could make, I knelt down beside 
her, and hiding my face in her lap, burst into 
tears. 

“ After a little she said,— 

“ ‘ I think I understand, this is one of the 
lovers’ quarrels I have heard of, though I 
never had one myself.’ 

“l’oor Miss Lucilla! I could well believe 
her i she would have died, I think, rather 
than give Mr. l’arnell, either before or after 
h.'r marriage, one moment’s annoyance. 

“ ‘ Tell me about it that wo may make it 
up, and have the wedding after all. 1 

“ ‘ No, no,’ I sobbed out, 1 1 never intended 
it j I do not want him at all.’ 

“ ‘ Then why did you permit him to think 
you did?’ asked the wondering girl, whose 
gentle, well-regulated mind could not under¬ 
stand my impetuous, impulsive character at 
all. 

“ ‘ I do not know,’ I said ; ‘ I cannot be 
finding reasons for every thing I do. How 
could I help what he thought? I believo it 
was half in fun, half to fret some one else.’ 

“ ‘ O Mary ! ’ said Mrs. Parnell, ‘ I fear 
you are as wilful as ever j but, poor child ! 
you had no mother to teach you better. 
But come,’ she said, kissing my hot cheek, 
‘you know I am an old matron now, tell 
who this “someone else” is—is there any 
one whom you renllv like ? Now tell me 
all.’ 

“ And in broken words, amid blushes and 
smiles and tears, I did tell her all. 

“ She heard me with affectionate interest ; 
but at the close I was obliged to make her a 
solemn promise that I would no longer trifle 
with the feelings of William West j but at 
the first opportunity which offered I should 
at once make him understand in ns firm, but 
as kind a manner ns possible, the utter hope¬ 
lessness of the idea that I should ever marry 
him. She then insisted that I should stay 
and dine with my friend Mrs. Barnett, that, 
on her return from driving with Mr. Parnell, 
she might have another chat Svitli me while 
she dressed for dinner. 

“ I did so, and at about half-past seven in 
the evening set off alone for my own home. 
I had not proceeded far on my way, however, 
when I was joined by my unwelcome ad¬ 


mirer, who, I suppose, had heen watching 
for me, os lie knew I had passed the day at 
C—. 

“Thoro is no occasion to dwell on our 
conversation; enough lie asked me to become 
his wife, and I, with some difficulty, suc¬ 
ceeded in convincing him that I was serious 
in my civil refusal to bear his name. AVe 
parted at the demense gate, he evidently 
more wounded in his vanity than his love, 
thinking me ‘ daft to refuse the Laird o’ 
Cock-pen’j nor could I Hatter my vanity by 
persuading myself that he grieved much af¬ 
ter me, ns he was married to a very amiable, 
nice-looking young woman in about a year 
after, some of his grandchildren living ubout 
here to this day. 

CIIAl’TKU in. 

“ I will tellyou the truth, ns I told Mrs. 
Parnell on that morning,” said the old wo¬ 
man, unconsciously quoting Shelley—“ ‘ I 
will tell you truth, I loved another,’ other¬ 
wise perhaps I might have been induced to 
take William AVest; but, ns it was, thnt 
could not be. AVith my usual oddity, too, I 
loved one who was about the least likely in 
the whole island that I should love, and who 
had never told me that ho loved me. His 
name was James Higgins j his father had 
been drowned some years before while in 
our employment, after which unhappy oc¬ 
currence my father was very kind to his 
poor widow and her son. As soon ns the 
latter was strong enough to be of the slight¬ 
est use in n fishing-boat, he took him into 
his own, giving him the full wages of a man; 
and ns he was now twenty-four years old, I 
had known him long and intimately. Iliad 
always liked him, but it was only lately that 
I had made two discoveries regarding him 
—the one, that I loved him better than any¬ 
one else in the world; the other, thnt lie—I 
believed firmly—loved mo just as well. I had 
noticed with pleasure his extremo suffering 
on hearing all the reports concerning my in¬ 
timacy with tho now gardener—I say, with 
pleasure, as I looked on it as ono of the best 
proofs of his affection for me ; though he, in 
his turn, inflicted torture on mo by almost 
systematically avoiding me; and on sbmo 
of tho occasions when lie had more than 
usually annoyed mo by his coldness, I have 
often delib.v..tely sat down to ask myself 
why it was 1 cared for him at all. lie was 
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not handsome, though to ho near him, with 
his dark eyes fixed on me, gavo me a sensa¬ 
tion of delight und security which I felt in 
tho society of no other person. Though to¬ 
tally uneducated, us almost nil men of his 
class were, ho was highly intelligent. Ac¬ 
tive and faithful in his trust, ho was now the 
chief man in our second boat. His charac¬ 
ter was generous and manly, whilo he was a 
most affectionate nnd attentive son to an aged 
and ailing mother. The only fruit I could 
discover in his character was pride—pride 
carried to excess. Possibly I should not 
have noticed that cither, but that it wounded 
myself—as I felt convinced hut for it I should 
have been told of his love long ago. Hut I 
was looked on by the people about ns an 
heiress—the prospective possessor of two 
fishing-boats, two houses, nnd five acres of 
land. AVhy, it was something magnificent j 
whilo ho, poor fellow! had the full weight 
of the primal curse laid upon him, ' eating 
his bread in the sweat of his brow,’ how could 
he dream of raising his hope to a person fill¬ 
ing such a position! lie would not, then, 
and I could not speak ; and so wo went on 
torturing one another, as two young people 
often do until tho time comes for mutual ex¬ 
planations, which always does come, sooner 
or later, w hen true love exists between them. 

11 On this, the most eventful evening of 
my life—the evening of the day I hud been 
to visit Mrs. Parnell—my father had gone to 
fish before my return home, and I felt more 
than usually irritable and angry with James. 
I know he had been at home all day, I had 6cen 

him in tho morning, on my way to C-, 

talking to n young girl named Kllio Sullivan ; 
and, although I knew he did not care for her, 
still it annoyed me. Ho did not come into 
our place all the evening, nor could I learn, 
without absolutely asking my aunt, which I 
would not do, whether ho had also gone out 
t > sea or not. So, chielly to avoid speaking 
or being spoken to, I left tho houso nnd 
walked down to tho end of our own fields, 
where, leaning on tho low wall which bounded 
them, I could look out on tho water. 

“ I had not been there very long when, by 
the thrill of joy w hich shivered my heart, ns 
it ever did at his coming, I knew that he — 
to me, tho one he of tho wholo world—was 
near mo ; nnd though on tho thick summer 
grass I had heard no footstep, on looking up 
James Higgins was at my side. 


“Ho looked very pale, with a stern ex¬ 
pression about his mouth, which always made 
me fear him ; nnd what struck me as strange 
was that ho wore the clothes which lie usually 
woro on Sundays, nnd that from the stick 
which he balanced across the wall hung a 
small bundle tied up in a blue handkerchief. 

“ I looked at him for a moment w ithout 
speaking, nnd then turned away my head iit 
affected carelessness. 

“ After a minuto or so ho said, 1 Well, 
Mary, I wish you joy.’ 

“Alas! Mrs. Parnell had a great deal to 
do yet j for, though I perfectly well knew 
what he meant, yet, in my will'uhicss, I would 
not undeceive him. 1 simply answered,—■ 

“‘Thank you, you are very kind.’ 

“ 1 1 suppose,’ ho said, ‘ it was all settled 
to-day? I saw you parting with him at the 
gate. I am told that Mrs. Parnell thinks 
highly of West.’ ' 

" 1 Yes,’ I answered, meekly, ‘ she has a 
very good opinion of him ; she speaks of him 
in tho kindest manner.’ 

“ Whilo speaking 1 had collected a little 
heap of pebbles before me, and was now 
throwing them idly, one after the oilier, into 
tho tide below. I saw, with all his forced 
calmness, how much my manner teased him j 
nnd yet, though very anxious myself to learn 
tho mystery of tho clothes and handle, 1 per¬ 
severed in my apparent indifference. Ho 
went on again,— 

" ‘ Ho is very comfortably off, I believe.’ 

“ ‘ To lie sure ho is,’ I answ ered, saucily; 
‘ do you suppose I would notice a poor man ? ’ 

“ I said it without a moment’s thought, or, 
Heaven knows, bad ns I was, I would not 
have wounded him so bitterly : I have often 
since regretted it, even to tears. 

“ Much hurt, ho answered quickly, ‘ You 
need not fear that I over thought so, I nin 
well aware you would not.’ 

" His love for me must have been some¬ 
thing wonderful, for even still ho lingered, 
saying,— 

“ * Your father will bo very lonely when 
you are gone.’ 

“ 1 1 am not to leave him,’ I said; ‘ we are 
to live together still j I mil sure we shall get 
on very well. Hemembor, you are to be at 
my wedding; I intend it to be very gay.’ 

“ ‘ I shall not bo in the island,’ he an¬ 
swered ipiickly ; ‘ I am leaving this place to¬ 
night, I hope forever.’ 
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“ I felt myself suddenly grow white mid 
weak, for I knew if once his firm, determined 
will had decided on any thing, how all hut 
hopeless it was to seek to change it, I felt 
that. I had just uttered what, to his sensitive 
feelings, must have seemed a deliberate in¬ 
sult i and, leaning heavily against the wall 
for support, he must have been struck with 
the change in my voice ns I asked in a low 
tone,— 

“ ‘ Where are you going to ? ’ 

“ ‘ There is a king’s ship in the cove,’ ho 
said, ‘ wanting men; I am sure of being 
taken, as I have been accustomed to the 
water all my life. I intend selling off to¬ 
night, and being there by early morning.’ 

“ ‘ Ami your mother? ’ I asked. 

“ His gaze v.as fixed abstractedly far away 
over the sea, as he replied,— 

“ 1 It is not likely I should forget her j 
your father has promised me he will always 
see to her wants. Then, I can send her my 
half-pay j and I have left her the few pounds 
I Had spared.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ I said, bitterly, ‘she asks you for 
the tone of your voice, for the kind look of 
your eyes, for the sound of your footstep on 
the floor—she asks for the delight of per¬ 
forming all household duties for you, for the 
comfort of your morning or evening return 
home—she asks you to let her look at you— 
she is old now—to let her look at you, her 
good son, until she dies j and in exchange 
for all this you say that a stranger will see 
to her wants j that you will send her money 
—money; she “ asks you for bread,” and 
you are offering her “ a stone.” ’ 

“ I had spoken rapidly, I scarcely knew 
what, any thing to give vent to my agitated 
feelings. I had grown strong again, too, and 
spoke with much excitement. lie was also 
strangely moved, and stood gazing at me 
curiously and doubtfully. The look recalled 
mo to myself, and I added, in a calmer tone, 
and witli something of my former careless¬ 
ness,<- 

“ ‘ Your resolve is very sudden j what has 
occurred to render the place so disagreeable 
to you that you must fly from it? Does 
Ellis Sullivan approve of such hasty pro¬ 
ceedings ? ’ 

“ Stung to madness at what he considered 
my cruel caprice, lie exclaimed, fiercely,— 

11 ‘ Girl! or devil! whichever you arc, you 
may scorn my love ns I was fool enough to 


lot you see it j but I will not stay here to bo 
tortured any longer. Giro mo your hand 
for the last time, and say good-by—give mo 
your hand.’ 

" My hand—give him my hand—my hand, 
when I had given him my heart and soul! 
my hand, when my arms were clinging round 
his neck, ns if the clasp was never to bo loos¬ 
ened! my hand, when his strong heart, was 
throbbing wildly against mine, and his kisses 
falling in n warm shower upon my lips and 
brow ! for, at his last words forgetting every 
thing in my dee]) terror of losing him, I had 
sprung towards him with a loud cry, ex¬ 
claiming,— 

“ 1 1 refused that man to-day ! I would 
not marry him, I love no one else but you ; 
if you leave me I must die! ’ 

11 And ho did not leave me,” went on the 
old woman, much moved, a.i indeed, we 
all were—young hearts are easily moved at 
such a story—“ lie did not leave me—my 
fond, fond lover—my kind, indulgent hus¬ 
band, who took me, w ith all my follies and 
weaknesses and caprices, under (lie protect¬ 
ing shadow of his manly strength of charac¬ 
ter j who loved me, not with the blind pas¬ 
sion which can see no defect in its temporary 
idol, but with that true love of the affections 
which, while discerning all my faults, and en¬ 
deavoring, with a wise tenderness, to correct 
them i yet loved mo in despite of, nay, I 
sometimes fancied almost because of them. 

“ Some of you children,” she continued, . 
“remember your grandfather, it is not so 
long since I lost him. I now live on but in 
the hope of soon rejoining him j but, oh! if 
in another state of existence it is permitted 
to us to remember the happy moments of 
this, the memory of that evening’s joy will 
for me ever mingle w ith the joys of heaven ! 

“Wo lingered on in the same spot until 
evening deepened into night, speaking to¬ 
gether in all the sweet confidence of love, 
lie told mo how my father had argued with 
him against his wild plan of being a sailor j 
how ho had told him that ho had always 
wished that ho shotdd be his son-in-law, 
though ho feared that was now impossible, 

I seemed so taken up with West, and that 
he would never oppose my wishes. He said 
lie had left his mother without taking leave 
of her, and had intended to act in the samo 
way by me ; but, happening to see mo pass 
down through the fields alone, tho tempto- 
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tion proved too strong for him, nml lie hnd 
followed me. IIow glad wo both felt that 
lie had done so now! Hut, ns the fair moon 
rose, and tho bright stars looked down upon 
our happiness, with his arm around mo and 
my head resting oil his shoulder, wo gradu¬ 
ally became silent, forgetting alike father 
and mother, the future nml the past, in tho 
delicious consciousness of each other’s pres¬ 
ence, and of the deep peace nml lovo which 
had at length fallen upon our united lives. 
So my aunt, who, wondering at my long 
absence, came to seek me, found us, and 
our attitude, for neither moved ns sho ap¬ 
proached, told her our story without a word 
—one which contributed not a little to her 
happiness, for, like my father, she, too, was 
anxious for our marriage, believing it to be 
the surest means of keeping me always near 
her. 

“ We walked back together to our house, 
James parting with us at the door, saying, 
laughingly, he would go and change his trav¬ 
elling clothes, and try his luck with tho net 
again after all. 

“ My aunt went to bed immediately, but 
I, too restless and busy in mind to sleep, 
after n time, wrapping a shawl about me, 
opened the door softly and passed out again 
into the soft night air. fio pre-occupicd ns 
I had been by other thoughts, that just ns 
it occurred this evening, I had completely 
forgotten it was St. John’s Kve, until re¬ 
minded of it by a blight bonfire still burning 
on an opposite hill; and, surely, I believe it 
was the loveliest eve of St. John that ever 
came. All things lay charmed to rest, un¬ 
der the silvery rays of the fair round moon, 
earth’s very breath seemed hushed. I mean, 
the sweet-scented night-breeze, ’l'liero was 
no curl on the water j not a leaf stirred on 
tho tall trees round our cottage. Attracted 
by tho stillness and beauty of tho scene, I 
strolled down upon tho strand, and seating 
myself on a largo stone a little distance 
from tho tide* j listened to tho tiny wavelets, 
ns each after another broke, with a low, 
clear murmur, in ripples at my feet. There 
was no dread in my mind, no terror on my 
soul. All my thoughts were of coming joy 
and happiness—I trust, also, of gratitude, 
to tho Giver of all good,, who had bestowed 
them on me. <iut chiefly, I think, my 
wishes were fixed upon my father's return 
in tho morning j I was so anxious ho should 


know nil, nml that from his own lips I should 
have have his sanction and his blessing. 

" I was thinking of this,” said tho old 
woman, “ when suddenly, and ns if sum¬ 
moned by my longing desire to see him, ho 
stood before mo in a straight lino between 
mo and tho water. My first impulse, ns it 
over was, was to go to him: but, though I 
arose quickly from my seat, I found I could 
not move one step i a sudden feeling of awe 
chilling the blood in my veins—the very 
marrow in my bones, with a strange, appall¬ 
ing alarm. He was very palej his clothes 
dripping wet: and I observed some bunches 
of seaweed clinging to his coat. Yet he 
seemed untroubled and calm, His wan lips 
slowly opened, and moved, as if he was 
speaking, though I could hear no sound. 
Whether it was that no sound issued from 
them, or that I was too terrified to hear it, 
I do not know. Though this occurred three 
distinct times, I never heard even a single 
word. Then raising his hand, ns though in 
tho act of blessing me—at least I lovo to 
persuade myself that so it was—lie vanished, 
showing his fare still towards me,—back, 
back into tho sea ! 

“I know no more. James and his com¬ 
rades found me, as they passed to their boat, 
sunk in a deep swoon. On recovering I saw 
I was laid on my own bed, surrounded by 
many of the neighbors who hnd been called 
up to render assistance. To them I told 
what I had seen: some believed mo implic¬ 
itly, others laughed, and said I was raving: 
but I cared little for their faith or for their 
scofiing. I knew the truth of tho vision 
myself—knew well that, however it had oc¬ 
curred, I had seen my dead father, and that 
ho had been drowned. And so it was—liono 
ever knew how! He had left tho large boat, 
about eleven o'clock on ,St. John’s live, in 
tho small one belonging to her, for tho pur¬ 
pose of returning home for some fishing- 
tackle which they had forgotten and was 
never after seen alive. The boat wns.found 
| upturned next morning. It was thought ho 
must have been dragged down beneath her, 
ns his body (the very seaweeds ns I had de¬ 
scribed them clinging to his coat) was found 
very near her. 

“I will not sadden your young hearts by 
speaking of my sorrow for him, or the long 
nervous illness which I endured after his 
death. Sulhce it that it was fully twelvo 
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months before I became tbo wife of James 
Higgins which I did at loligtb, and for my 
lifelong happiness. Our lives (with that one 
exception of my father's untimely end) were 
singularly free from trial, our children were 
dutiful and good; and though they have been 
long scattered in many strange lands end 
places, with their children, they never for¬ 
got us, or me, now that ho is gone. Mrs. 
l’aruell (dear Miss I.ucilla) and her husband 
were kind friends to us always. They are 
both dead now i their grandson, young 
IValtcr Parnell (he often comes to visit 

me), is the present owner of C-. My 

story is now ended, children,” said the old 
woman. “ I have spoken this night what 
has not passed my lips for long, long years; 


and something tells mo this is the last St. 
John’s Eve I shall ever see.” 

Sho was right. Not in the pleasant sum¬ 
mer-time, winch sho enjoyed so much, but 
in the depth of tho wild winter, when the 
wailing wind came moaning, like a banshee, 
through tho leafless branches of tho trees 
around her home, and tho great rough sea 
leaped roaring over tho high clifl', wetting 
the cottage-windows with its sprayliko tears 
—then sho died; and they laid her to rest, 
with somo children she had lost early, be¬ 
side the father and the husband whom in 
life sho had loved so well. 

The following year, when wo came to oc¬ 
cupy our favorite summer-habitation, her 
placo upon tho green bench was vacant. 
Mary llyrno was gone to her longed-for 
resting-place. The old woman was no more. 
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AUNT SOPHIE’S VISITS.—NO. VIII. 


BT MJCT !*. OOBBBEf. 


Aost Sopnm was weary. Many weeks be¬ 
fore, her husband had been prostrated by a 
dangerous disease, and it was only through her 
unwearied care that he had found strength to 
combat the destroyer. By night, as well as by 
day, her hand had ministered to his many 
physical wants, while her words of soothing or 
of cheer had supplied the best of mental influ¬ 
ences. Uncle Charles, like many another gen¬ 
tleman, I trow, had never learned to be grace- | 
folly, or even patiently sick. While he seemed 
iti immediate danger, his wife never left him, 
and he was coutent to receive from her hands 
the nourishment which his daughters had 
prepared; but, as he grew better, she had 
double duty to perform. It was all in vain that 
his children, fearing-for their mother’s health, 
should offer their best services; he always 
declined, because “he was used to’’ mother’s 
reading, her cooking, and her care. Once or 
twice, Aunt Sophie tried to leave him, for a bit 
of rest, but she saw that he was made uneasy 
by her absence. Thenceforth she disclaimed 
all fatigue, though she was constantly aotive 
in devising means for beguiling the hours of 
their tediousness. 

Now, all this was past. This bright afternoon 
her husband had gone to his office for the first 
time since his illness. Mechanically she ar¬ 
ranged his room, and then'threw herself upon 
the lounge, which he had vacated. Five 
minutes later, Emma looked in, and with an 
anxious, half-satisfied smile upon her face, 
covered the sleeper tenderly, darkened the 
room, and glided away. The hours sped on— 
Mr. Laselle returned, and wholly forgot his 
weariness as he stopped upon the threshold. 
When his eyes were accustomed to the wont 
of light, he seated himself quietly by his wife, 
to await her waking. Her pale, attenuated 
face frightened him, and he realized, os he had 
not done before, how ceaseless had been her 
watching for months past. 

“I must have been blind,’’he murmured; 

“ but.she never said she was tired.” That word 
touchy! Aunt Sophie’s consciousuess. Spring¬ 


ing up quickly, she said, before unolosing her 
eyes— 

“ No, I am not tired;” then gazing about in 
bewilderment, she allowed herself to be laid 
gently back upon the pillows. Then she had 
to assure her husband that she was not in the 
least sick, though she acknowledged her weari¬ 
ness. She asked him to open the shutters, 
and make the room cheerful for himself, while 
she finished her nap. When he feared dis¬ 
turbing her, she proposed his joining the girls 
in the parlor. Scarcely were her lips closed, 
ere Morpheus again asserted his supremacy. 
Uncle Charles was thoroughly anxious, and 
was ouly half convinced by Emma’s assurances 
that she believed her mother would soon be 
herself again, now that she might rest. 

"Something must be done,” Mr. Laselle 
repeated, and forthwith he proposed a journey. 

He hod already decided to go to R-soon; 

he should be very glad of his wife’s company, 
and she could stop at her nephew’s, as he had 
lately returned to his native village, but a dozen 

miles from R-. The whole plan was talked 

over, and decided upon. Mr. Laselle relin¬ 
quished his idea of going in the cars, as he was 
sure that travelling leisnrely in their own car¬ 
riage would prove more beneficial to his wife; 
therefore, it became necessary to start sooner 
than he had intended. 

"Well, she is always ready,” said Uncle 
Charles, continuing, as Aunt Sophie entered 
the room. "Are you not, mother, always 
ready to take a journey with me ?” 

“Yes, I believe so when it is best that I 
should go,” was the reply. 

“ Well, then, we will start for Cousin Ralph’s, 
day after to-morrow.” Aunt Sophie’s firm 
“ No, I think not,” was met by a multitude 
of exclamations, but she quietly said— 

“ Girls, you may see how tea is progressing, 
and I think I can satisfy your father that I am 
reasonable in not wishing to go there now.” 

“Well, mother, what iB your plea?” was 
Uncle Charles’s inquiry, but the shade upon his 
face deepened as she answered simply— 
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“ Weakness. I do not mean, ” she continued, 
as she noticed his anxiety, “that I have not 
physical strength for a much longer journey, 
leisurely as you propose travelling ; but 1 am 
too weary and overworn to hear Ralph Hoyt 
talk. He always wearies me. His presence is 
enough to incline one to the belief, of which 
1 have somewhere heard or read, that spiritual 
emanations from eaoh one vibrate in the air, 
something after the manner of sound. I am 
sure that my soul is cognizant of some kind of 
clashing, every time we meet. He has such 
low views of our nature that I have sometimes 
thought he really dislikes to hear of a noble 
deed; he certainly is rarely at a loss for an 
unworthy motive to which to impute it. 
Everything concerning our finer feelings is a 
‘ notion’ to him; money, position, and luxu¬ 
rious living are the only realities he recog¬ 
nizes.” 

“I am surprised. I know Ralph is a hard 
fellow, but you never before objected to going 
there.” 

“ Nor would I now, if I were strong. His 
wife is easily influenced. Under her affectation 
and silly pride, there is a fund of good feeling, 
which often echoes to my words. I may hope 
to do her good, while Ralph can never do me 
lasting harm, though I am not now equal to 
sparring words with him.” 

“ I understand you, and I shall not wish you 
to stop there; but I insist upon your going 

with me to R-. We can start Monday and 

be all the week upon our way, if we so choose, 
and I am very sure I shall gain strength 
rapidly.” 

We would like to linger with our friends 
upon this pleasant invigorating journey. We j 
might learn a fuller appreciation of nature’s 
haudiwork than has ever blessed us, were we 
to listen to their conversation, but our space is 
limited. Suffice it to say that Aunt Sophie 
fouud her strength so fully renewed as to wish 
to visit at her nephew’s, where she was formally 
greeted. Her host, too, when they met at 
dinner time, was very polite, asking such ques¬ 
tions of her family as propriety diotated, and 
listening deferentially to her brief answers. 
Pleasant gossip of mutual acquaintances fol¬ 
lowed, Aunt Sophie’s views of “making out 
well,” and the contrary, sometimes surprising 
her nephew, and his cool judgments of every¬ 
thing, by a wholly superficial standard, in no 
way conflicting with her former estimate of his 
character. .At length he said, abruptly— 

“By the by, Adelaide, you can never guess 
whom J have seen this morning 1” 


‘ 1 Then tell me, for I do not pride myself upon 
being a Yankee.” 

“ No less than the village belle, of ten years 
ago. ” 

“ What! Minna Williams ?” 

“Yes, Minna Lawrence now, however.” 

“0 yes. 1 remember, Frederick Lawrence 
was such a perfect gentleman. I shall be 
delighted to see Miuna. She will call of course, 
immediately, now she knows that I am here ?” 

“ Yes, I asked her to call this afternoon, at 
half-past two.” 

“0 mercy!" exclaimed Mrs. Hoyt, with a 
deprecating gesture. “ Did you know no more 
of etiquette f Why she will think you a perfect 
boor.” 

“ I will risk that. The trnth is I was not 
snre that you would care to have her call, so I 
gave you an opportunity to ignore the acquain¬ 
tance. I have known you to do more than one 
clever thing of the kind.” 

“Why, you cannot mean that Minna Law¬ 
rence is not a lady^i” 

“ I mean that she teaches music for a living, 
and X thought perhaps you would like to have 
her instruct Alice, for X know she was a splen¬ 
did performer.” 

“ I declare, it is too bad. Is her husband 
dead ?” 

“ No, but he is so dissipated. I doubt if he 
could get credit for his breakfast, if he should 
try. I heard that his wife had preserved the 
larger part of her property in her own hands, 
hut her teaching does not look like it.” 

“Of course not; she would never teach till 
she was obliged to; but liow does she look ? 
Did she appear so very sad ?” 

“No, not sad at all. She had that old way 
of hers. Do you remember what Aunt Jemima 
used to say of her f That she was not proud 
of her wealth or accomplishments, though she 
had every reason to be of both; but she had a 
lofty way with her. ' That word lofty is very 
significant, I take it. I thought of it to-day 
as she stood there, talking just in the old 
way, only perhaps a trifle more earnestly. I 
am certain, I would not have dared to refer 
to her pupils, if she bad not. She spoke of 
them, however, just as freely as she might 
have done of her Sunday scholars years ago. 
She told me too that Sue Smith, who, you re¬ 
member, Adelaide, was suoh a little vagabond 
till Miss Minna took a notion to clothe her 
deoently, and teaoh her a bit of manners, is 
abont to marry young Somers. She pretended 
to rejoice in Sue’s good fortune, and said she 
was worthy of it all.” 
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“ And why should Bhe not rejoice in the good 
fortnne of a prottgM" asked Aunt Sophie. 

“Perhaps she would, so long as Sue owed 
everything to her, bnt then to have her going 
above her head is another thing, I take it.’’ 

“ 1 don’t see it so. I should think her feel¬ 
ing of self-gratulation might he akin to that of 
the old schoolmaster who taught Daniel Web¬ 
ster his letters." 

“Ay, 1 see. Mrs. Somers can give Mrs. 
Lawrence admittance to the circle in whioh she 
lias been wont to move, so Mrs. Lawrence will 
rejoice in her elevation." 

“Yon misunderstand me entirely; no such 
unworthy feeling of interest oould enter into 
the joy to which I referred.” 

“ Well, you and I never did see things alike. 
I believe yon are in earnest, and that is more 
than 1 will allow for most of your kind; but 
when yon have seen as muoh of the world as I 
have, you will learn that there is a bit of 
difference between live men and women and 
their professions." 

“How much, older are you than your mo¬ 
ther?" said Aunt Sophie, laughing. And thus 
the (conversation was turned, for the time; but 
Mr. Hoyt again referred to Minna Lawrence 
before he left. It was evident that he enjoyed 
contrasting her present position with the one 
from whioh she had fallen; and Aunt Sophie 
understood his pitiful exultation when he 
coarsely referred to the fact that he had vainly 
sought an opportunity for asking Minna’s hand 
in marriage, as he acknowledged that he should 
enjoy having her see the style in which he 
lived, and hinted the possibility of her regret¬ 
ting having lost so elegant a home for such a 
notion as congeniality. “Fred Lawrence,” he 
continued,' 1 seemed as sentimental and religious 
as her heart conld desire, and a precious deal 
of comfort she must have taken with him." 

“ You and I cannot judge of that,” responded 
Mrs. Laselle; “hut we can assure ourselves 
that, if she be a true woman, her marriage vow, 
whether it may have proved for better or for 
worse, is saored to her. I cannot conceive that 
a woman who has lovingly and prayerfully 
given her hand to her heart’s ohosen can ever 
enjoy speculating upon the ‘might have heens' 
of earlier life.” 

“ I do not know why she should not; there 
is nothing like a few years of married life to 
take the romance out of any one. Why, I can 
remember when I was as muoh in love as any 
fool you could name. To be sure, I love my 
wife now, veiy much as other people do, but 
then I don’t suppose but that there are a great 


many other women who might have filled her 
place." 

“Your talk is treason to my estimate of 
marriage. 1 might tell you of such unions as 
are bnt the beginning of the romance of life, 
marriages from which neither husband nor wife ' 
can trace their separate selves, so conscious are 
they of the ennobling influence which each has 
been able, through the blessing of our Father, 
to exert upon the other; bnt I fear you would 
not understand me." 

“ I certainly should not. I can see how one 
of a couple may be very much stronger minded 
than another, and thus exert a marked in¬ 
fluence, but 1 am not sharp enough to see 
through your mutnal influences.” 

“Nevertheless, if each, loving the other as 
a dearer self, strives, not only to ennoble that 
self, but also its life-companion, each shall 
advance more rapidly than either could do 
alone.” 

“ That is it—you always take it for granted 
that people aim only to advance towards your 
transcendental truth and goodness." 

“ I was speaking of a true marriage; such 
could scarcely be found apart from true aims 
in life.” 

After the departure of her husband, Mrs. 
Hoyt hastened her elaborate toilet, and joined 
Aunt Sophie in the back parlor arrayed in a 
new brocade, muoh better suited for some fes¬ 
tive occasion than a quiet afternoon at home. 
Her thoughts were all of her old friend, Minna, 
and, as the hoar at which she had hoped to see 
her passed by, she oould talk of little else. 
From her words, Aunt Sophie learned of the 
bright girlhood of Minna Williams, when, as a 
beauty and an heiress, admired and envied for 
her outward advantages while she was loved 
for the brighter ohanns of her noble character, 
she had been able to bestow many a favor upon 
her humbler associate, Adelaide Huntley. Ade¬ 
laide had loved Minna, and, as she thought 
how lightly her friend had valued all external 
advantages, she did not feel the triumph which 
she might have done under other circnmstances. 
She would greatly have preferred meeting Mrs. 
Lawrence as an equal; but, as fortune had 
favored her, she was disposed to wish Minna 
to he impressed with the full extent of this 
favor, and she expected that her old friend 
would feel flattered and under obligations for 
any condescension on her part, though she 
might attempt to conceal all snob feelings. 
Adelaide had no idea of studying to 'reciprocate 
the kindly attentions whioh Minna had shown 
her years'ago, hut she quieted her conscience 
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with the thought that it would not he just to 
herself to thus compromise her own position. 

Aunt Sophie had been very much interested 
in what she had heard of Mrs. Lawrence, and 
she was quite as glad as was Adelaide when, at 
length, she arrived. A first view of the pale, 
Ideiioate-looking woman, with such a depth of 
| sadness in her dark eyes, was painful to those 
•, who hod been fancying her as she had been in 
her gladder years; but the first impression 
I was evanescent, for, when the sweet face be- j 
•came animated in conversation, there was no 
trace of sadness there. 

“But where are your little ones, Addle?” 
said Mrs. Lawrence, at the first break in the 
conversation. 

“Oh, Betty keeps them in the nursery, 
mostly. You know I "was never very fond of 
children,” was the reply. 

“ Not fond of children 1 If not, have you no 
duties to your own f Why, I shall have to 
lecture you as of old. Do you remember—” 

Just then the door-bell rang, and, as Mrs. 
Hoyt shut the folding-doors between the two 
parlors, her visitor left the sentence unfinished. 
In truth, Mrs. Hoyt saw at that instant, as Aunt 
Sophie had done for some time, that Minna 
still held her place as superior, and she was 
just in the mood to resent it. Mrs. Hastings 
was announced, and Mrs. Hoyt, merely saying, 
“You see I must be excused, ladies. Aunt 
Sophie, will you not come in?" went to her 
more fashionable visitor. Mrs. Lawrence left 
immediately, though Aunt Sophie tried so ear¬ 
nestly to detain her as almost to have a claim 
to the invitation to call wliioh she received. 

As Mrs. Hoyt heard the hall door shut, she 
came out to urge Mrs. Laselle to see Mrs. 
Hastings. After the departure of this lady, 
Aunt Sophie remonstrated with her niece upon 
■. her rudeness to Mrs. Lawrence. At first, Mrs. 

, Hoyt was indignant, and disposed to justify 
herself; but Aunt Sophie’s earnest words wak¬ 
ened her better feelings and led her to regret 
her incivility. 

“But what shall I do, auntie? If, as yon 
say, Minna is just as proud, and jnst as much a 
Ilady as she was before she began to teaoli for 
'.money, she will never call again to give me a 
uhance to be more careful of her feelings.” 

“ Of course she will not. It is your turn to 
seek her society. But if you really wish to 
make amends for you? unladylike oondnet, you 
will not be long in finding an opportunity for 
showing her some neighborly kindness, as she 
lives but a stone’s throw from here.” 
i The day before Aunt Sophie left, as she was 


about to take a ride with Mrs. Hoyt and little 
Alice, she proposed that they slionld ask Mrs. 
Lawrence to allow her little daughter to accom¬ 
pany them. When the request was preferred, 
the color went and came upon Mrs. Lawrenoe’s 
cheek; but, meeting Aunt Sophie’s kindly 
glance, she consented, and was rewarded by 
the sight of her child’s joy. Mrs. Laselle 
called, upon their return, when all her prepos¬ 
sessions in favor of Mrs. Lawrence were con¬ 
firmed. She was very anxious that the old 
intimacy between her and Adelaide should Vie 
renewed so far as possible, for she foresaw that 
her niece would be greatly benefited by such 
companionship. 

When, two years later, Aunt Sophie again 
visited at her nephew’s, she needed not to 
inquire of Mrs. Lawrence, traces of whose in- 
finence were manifest in the manners and 
opinions of her niece. Mrs. Laselle arrived 
nnexpeotedly, and, as she entered the morn¬ 
ing-room, she was pleased to find the children 
with their mother, who said, cordially:— 

“Ah, I am right glad to see yon, Aunt Sophie; 
you see I don’t always give up the little ones 
to Betty’s care now. I believe, however, that 
yon and Mrs. Lawrence ought to be considered 
responsible for the disorder this room is in, for 
you will recollect bow tidy it nsed to be.” 

“I like its present appearance better,” re¬ 
sponded Mrs. Laselle, as she kissed the happy- 
looking little faces abont her. “ But all these 
are not yonr treasures ?” 

“No; that is little Katie Lawrence. You 
remember her mother, I presume. Mr. Law¬ 
rence is sick now, so Katie comes here often, 
and we are always glad to see her." 

After the children left, Mrs. Hoyt told her 
aunt of her friend. 

“You remember, auntie,” said she, “how I 
judged the village manners by a city standard, 
and believed that if Minna, from choice or ne¬ 
cessity, lowered herself by teaching, she ought 
to expect slights in consequence, which I so 
rudely showed her that, most likely, any fa- 
tnre pleasant interconrse between us would 
have been prevented, if yon had not talked to 
me so earnestly. I did the best I could to 
atone for my rudeness immediately, and soon 
learned that Minna had never been left out of 
fashionable society here. She had gradually 
withdrawn herself from evening parties and 
the like, as her hnsband had become unfit to 
accompany her, but bad continued to make 
and receive calls as of old. Her music teaching 
and evident economy have always been a puzzle 
to me. Her father took care to leave tho 
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greater part of liia large property at lier own 
disposal, and thus there can hare been no real 
necessity for her depriving herself of every 
accustomed gratification, as she has done. I 
cannot believe that she likes to do so; it is so 
contrary to her old habits. Why, she gave me 
this pretty brooch I have on, in exchange for a 
white rosebud for her hair, and that is a fair 
sample of her old bargains, saving as she is 
now. I believe her selfish, brutish husband is 
at the bottom of the aflair; bat she rarely 
speaks of him, and never to attach any blame 
to him. I should like to tell her just how 
mean he is, for I don’t believe she knows, 
though, to be sure, he has tormented her 
enough to touch her. She always has a smile 
and a cheerful word for every one. I used to 
think her cheerfulness was a mask to hide her 
real feelings; then I imagined that she had 
grown cations and unfeeling; but longer inter¬ 
course has taught me something of the unfailing 
souroe whence she evidently derives strength 
to bear the trials of her lot hopefully. Mr. 
Lawrence is sick now, and as oross as he well 
can be; he keeps his wife upon the run from 
morning till night, and she is as patient os an 
angel. She has digjpissed her pupils, and lets 
little Katie come in here a great deal. I know 
that it is because she doesn’t want the oliild to 
hear her father’s fretful, irreverent language. I 
don’t go in there mnch now, for it makes me 
so indignant and uncomfortable, while I know 
that my company gives no pleasure to Minna, 
sinoe her husband does not regard my presence 
sufficiently to be decently good-natured. Per- 
haps he will pay more attention to you; if so, 
you must stay with her somewhat.” 

Aunt Sophie went in that afternoon, and 
very often afterward during her stay. She 
gained the confidence of Mrs. Lawrence more 
fully, and felt more real sympathy for her from 
these interviews than Mrs. Hoyt had done 
during years of intercourse. She could under¬ 
stand the deep love which led Mrs. Lawrence 
to so fully realize the wrong her husband was 
doing to his own nature that pity for him 
banished all thought of that which he caused 
her to suffer. She saw, too, that the devoted 
wife looked upon this illness as a harbinger of 
hope that her husband might some time be 
himself again, and, as she appreciated the cheer¬ 
ful, trusting piety whioh looked to the good 
All Father for strength to bear each day’s bur¬ 
den, she realized that Mrs. Lawrence had far 
less claim to her pity than the wreck of a noble 
man who had fallen a viotim to his own ap¬ 
petites and passions. More than once, Aunt 


Sophie sat by the invalid while his wearied wife 
took a bit of rest. She could understand the 
sad unrest and dissatisfaction with himself 
which made it so difficult for others to please 
him; but she was sure that his wife’s patienoe, 
gentleness, and Christian consistency must ul¬ 
timately soften his heart; nor was she mistaken. 

For many weary weeks after Aunt Sophie’s 
return to her homo, Minna Lawrence suffered 
with and for her husband. Many times his 
old affeotion for her fitfully revived, and he was 
ready to converse with her earnestly of his 
blighted life; hut he was ever striving to con¬ 
vince her that he was wronged and abused; he 
had never been aconstomed to self-examination, 
and there was no ray of brightness within him 
now to enoourage him to such a task; there¬ 
fore he oursed the companions who had first 
lured him into the downward path, and then 
stood mookingly aside when he fell below their 
level; while he hated nearly every one with 
whom he had lately come in contact, because 
he was treated with less respect than formerly. 
Minna constantly sought strength and wisdom 
from on high, that her every word and act 
might influence him aright, as she prayed 
earnestly for that special grace which should 
renew his heart. 

Brighter days oame. Frederick Lawrence 
saw his sins in their true light, and abhorred 
them. Very humbly, he sought Divine aid, 
while he endeavored to school himself to pa¬ 
tient endurance of his physioal sufferings, as 
the near duty, which should help him to see 
olearer those beyond. Minna’s heart was 
gladdened by the ohange, and she enjoyed the 
society of her husband as she had not done for 
years. Solemn months followed, during which 
many a heart learned noble life lessons in that 
siok room. Balph Hoyt and wife became fre¬ 
quent visitors there, and they learned much of 
the soul’s true life. 

'When again Aunt Sophie was welcomed at 
his home, her nephew had lost his old sarcastic 
way of referring to everything good and noble. 
Minna Lawrence, with a bright, cheerful face, 
oame to welcome her, and, when she had left, 
Adelaide had a long story to tell of those puz¬ 
zling musio lessons. The truth was, that 
Minna, with her womanly, loving trust, was 
blind to the folly of her husband, till he, by 
drinking and gambling, had contracted very 
heavydebts. She was jealous for his honor, 
and, the first time, paid all gladly, rejoicing in 
his solemn assurances that this should reclaim 
him; but when, time after time, he came to 
her with unmanly pleading, her eyes were 
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opened, and she took a firm stand. His whole 
patrimony and more than half her property 
were already gone; the income of the remainder 
must suffice them now, for no longer would she 
encroach upon the principal. Again and again 
lie promised amendment; truly she ought to 
trust him, for only through her encouragement 
could he hope to stand. Each time she strove 
to assure him that he might be himself again, 
while she trusted him with her whole income 
and took pupils; vainly hoping thus to rouse 
his better feelings. Sometimes she was flattered 
by his withdrawal from his bad habits for 
weeks together ; then, again, he seemed a very 
Send, as he heaped upon her abusive taunts, 
because of what he styled the unwifely selfish¬ 
ness which led her to refuse to give him the 
control of her entire property. During his 
illness, her income was amply sufficient for 
their wants; but, after his death, she found 
that there were still large debts unpaid. Now 
she again divided her property and went back 
to her musio teaching, cheerfully continuing 
the economy which she had taught herself, 
until every obligation, none of whioh were 
legally hers, was cancelled. 

“Do you wonder,” said Adelaide, as she 
finished, “ that, sympathizing, as we have, done 
with Minna, Ralph has lost his old habit of 
calling everything above mere legal right a 
notion ?” 

“ No, I do not wonder at that,” replied Aunt 
Sophie; “I only wonder that he could ever 
have indulged such low views of our nature. 

Educated as he was, he should have learned, 
from his own ^leart, of all truth and honor. 

Minna Lawrenoe is but one among a noble band 
of Christian brothers and sisters who derive 
strength and cheerfulness for every duty from 
a never failing source : would that we might 
know that her husband was not also one of a 
miserable, much-to-be-pitied, but too numerous 
class! We can ignore neither the good nor the 
bad, but, even as I would prefer light to dark¬ 
ness, I would allow my thoughts to linger upon 
the bright, holy attributes of our common 
humanity.” 

This latter visit of Aunt Sophie was indeed 
a pleasant one. Her nephew and his wife had 
not wholly forgotten their worldliness; but 
they had learned of a higher happiness, and 
sought to attain it. Little Katie Lawrence and 
Alioe Hoyt were inseparable friends, sharing in 
the careful teaohing which it was the pleasure 
of Mrs. Lawrence to give them. Katie’s true 
development is the worthy life-work of her 
mother, and, in her promise of future useful- 
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ness, Mrs. Lawrenoe finds her brightest earthly 
joy; while her warm heart expands in sym¬ 
pathy with the large circle of friends whose 
love she reciprocates. 
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From All tlio Year Hound. 

BLACK TARN. 

CHAPTER I. 

“ Laurence, I tell you again, your only 
chance is a good marriage.” 

“ I know that, mother, by heart; you have ] 
told me so before; oftener than you seem 
to remember.” 

“ And my anxiety displeases you ? " 

“ No j but your importunity wearies me.” 

“ You are ungrateful, Laurence, and dis¬ 
respectful,” said Mrs. Grantley, in an un¬ 
moved voice, hut with stately disapproba¬ 
tion. 

“Ami so? I am afraid it is my way,” 
said Laurence, indifferently. “However,” 
bo added, rising and lounging against the 
clnmncy-piccc, where he stood, stroking his 
moustache, “ wo need not quarrel. My father 
and you managed to diminish tlio old estate 
by some thousands : I have not been behind¬ 
hand i and now wc arc both doing our best— 
you on your side, I on mine—to bring the 
whole thing to the dogs. I do not blame 
you, but you arc horribly extravagant j upon 
my soul you are. So am I." 

“ Laurence, I am surprised that you should 
so offend against good taste—and me.” 

Mrs. Grantley spoke with perfect breed¬ 
ing, calmly, but displeasedly, with a stately 
Junonic kind of anger that was really very 
grand. 

“ Let it pass,” said Laurence. “ I forgot 
your susceptibilities on that point. How¬ 
ever, here wc are in evil case enough, and 
now what is to be done ? A marriage you 
say. Well! a marriage. Who shall it bo?” 

“ I decline speaking with you, Laurence, 
while you adopt this mocking tone. If you 
mean a serious discussion, good; but I am 
in nohumorfor persiflage,” said Mrs. Grant- 
ley, sternly. 

“ Fie 1 What docs Shakspearc say of 
suspicion and a guilty mind ? Or who is it 
—l’opc, Thomson’s Seasons, or Mrs. He- 
mans ?” 

“ Wo will end the conversation, if you 
please," said Mrs. Grantley, rising in her 
turn. “ You are impertinent, and you know 
I never submit to impertinence. When you 
choose to discuss the question with propriety 
I shall be happy to resume the sulnect.” 

“ Well, I will be serious," said Laurence, 
in a slighly less bantering tone. “Do just j 
or, if that is too high a flight for your ethical 
wings, be good-natured. This marriage is 
for your good ns well ns mine j yet I am to 
be the only victim. Grant mo at least the 
luxury of kicking while you harness me. 
Now let us go fairly through the available 
list. Miss Sefton ?” Ho laughed, hut it 
was not quite n natural laugh, and, strangely 


enough, ho, wlioso general look was fixed 
and steady, now kept his eyes bent down, 
intent on tlio condition of his nails. “ Slio 
has money, I believe,” lie added, in a jeering 
kind of way. “ Fifty pounds a year, if a 
penny.” 

“Jane Storey 1ms more than that,”said 
Mrs. Grantley, quietly. 

11 Jane Storey cannot speak English, and 
yesterday called me 1 sir.’ No, mother, not 
Jane Storey—no.” 

“I own she is not very accurate in the uso 
of verbs and pronouns, and it would not bo 
pleasant to have a person at tlio bead of the 
Grantley table saying < Sir, will you take any 
of this beautiful leg of mutton?’ Ollier- 
wise, she is not bad. She has decent teeth 
and tolerablo hair, and quite a Cinderella 
foot. Dut I do not press her, Laurence. 
Gold leaf should be thick that covers dross, 
ami Jane Storey’ii is not quite deep enough 
to bide the base metal underneath. There 
is Miss Ainsworth—what of her? ” 

“ With red hair, and a baud like a butch¬ 
er’s fist.” 

“ Golden hair. Twenty thousand pounds 
never has red hair. She will not do ? All! 
you are fastidious. Wlmt then of Emilia 
Laurie—sinking the parentage ? ” 

“A tallow chandler's daughter, and not 
much unlike her father’s advertising mould. 
I always thought you somewhat choice and 
aristocratic ill your ideas j but it seems us 
if the want of money bad brought the want 
of other tilings too in its train. Yet, if you 
cannot be prudent, at least sin like a gentle¬ 
woman. Let us be true to our class, if not 
honest to our trades-people.” 

“ You are right: 1 have stooped too low. 
Ilirlli is, of course, one of the necessities ns 
well ns money, and we must have both 
united,” said Airs. Grantley, with dangerous 
suavity. “Let mo see—you do not like tlio 
•Stoyey, nor the Ainsworth, nor yet the J,au¬ 
ric? AVhat, then, do you say of Annie Hib¬ 
son ? Hero you have every tiling, Laurence; 
family, fortune, education j nothing missing 
from the list.” And Mrs. Grantley looked 
at her son with a bard, fixed gaze, which, as 
bo well knew, meant every tiling possible to 
human will. 

“Annie Hibson I A poker in petticoats, 
a fish, a mere nonentity, without grace, in¬ 
telligence, or beauty ; and forty years old at 
the least 1 ” 

“My dear boy, if you arc looking for a 
gilded Venus, I am nfruid you will go wifeless 
forever. Annie Hibson was only tw enty-nino 
last November—and is a very chaiming 
young woman —” 

“ Hlio is a horror, mother j the worst of 
flip lot. AVhat on earth could have put her 
into your head?” 
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" Necessity; Laurence, nml fate. Annio 
Sibson hns fifty thousand pounds; slio loves 
you, and you will marry her. You know this 
os well ns I do.” 

“Loves me! She love! As cod-fish do. 
She is not unlike a cod-fish, herself—watery 
blue eyes, leaden skin, gaping mouth, nml 
lint-white hair. Sho would make no end of 
a caricature.” 

“ Laugh ns you like, Laurence, Annio 
Sibson is your fate, Yet, perhaps, you had 
hotter take it as you do, with a jest and a 
smile i you might take it worse,*’ observed 
' Mrs. Grantlcy, seutcntiously. 

“ Or not at all,” said Laurence, turning 
pale, ns ho always did when angry. “ I am 
not forced to marry the girl, I suppose ? Do 
am really believe that 1 have no free-will 
eft, no self-assertion, at thirty-two years old? 
If you do, you will find yourself mistaken.” 

“ You are absurd and childish ; and show 
the weakness of your arguments by their 
violence. Do I force you to marry ? Or in¬ 
deed do I care about your marriage in any 
way, for myself ? ” 

“Jlasvour jointure nothing to do with 
it?” said Laurence. "Are there no awk¬ 
ward items there to wash out with a golden 
sponge ? You are self-denying, mother, I 
know i always were ; but not quite to the 
point of planning a rich marriage for your 
son that shall not ho advantageous to your¬ 
self as well.” 

“Dave it as you will. Only remember 
what Warner said in his letter to-day j the 
mortgage suddenly called in, and another 
mortgage for the same amount not to be had i 
that heavy bill of Lyons, to bo met this day 
week i Marshall’s acceptances falling due i 
the embarrassment, nay, Laurence, the ruin 
that is threatening you unless promptly 
bought off. AVhat have I todo with all this, 
you say ? Simply to remind you that Annio 
Sibson has fifty thousand pounds | that she 
loves you j and that the gumo is in your 
own hands. Annie Sibson will ho nt the 
ball to-night: and Warner’s letter must lie 
answered to-morrow.” 

“ My mother makes mo religious,” said 
Laurence, as she left the room | “ sho mnkes 
mo believe in devils.” 

He sat and brooded over all she had said, 
forced to admit that the inexorable laws of 
expediency and worldly prudence were with 
her, and that his wisest course would ho to 
marry Annie Sibson, and so stavo off the 
Jews and the auctioneers. True, she was 
disagreeable, ugly, and ill-bred j while May 
Sefton— Hut then the money—that magic 
fifty thousand pounds—while poor pretty 
May had only her wavy chestnut hair, and 
her large blue Irish eyes, and her frank 
smilo and tender heart, her grace, her lov¬ 


ingness and her beauty, and a paltry fifty 
pounds a year | scarcely enough to buy her 
gloves and bouquets! If May Sefton could 
but have had Annie’s fortune, Laurence 
thought, the whole thing would have been 
perfect, nml two people might be happy, in¬ 
stead of one a miserable sacrifice. Not that 
Laurence had any reason to believe that May 
loved him, more than sho loved Lido, her 
Skyc-tcrrier, or Mull", her Persian cat. ltut 
Laurence Grantlev ronld not anticipate a 
refusal from any woman ; nor indeed, need 
ho havo feared one. Who could he found 
to refuse him, young, handsome, of an old 
family, reputed’ wealthy, acknowledged as 
the most agreeable man of the county, per¬ 
fectly w ell-bred, and rather clever ? 

Half the county had gathered nt the As¬ 
size ball to do full honor to the wretches 
who had been sentenced to be hanged, trans¬ 
ported, or imprisoned, Hut of all the guests, 
none made n greater sensation than the 
Grantleys of the Hall. They ranked among 
the first families of the place; they were the 
largest land-owners,—what matter if every 
acre, even to the bare crags about that des¬ 
olate Hlack Tarn tip on the hill yonder, was 
mortgaged to its lull value?—and were de¬ 
cidedly the leading people. Mother and son 
headed every list, whether of stewards or 
subscriptions; their doings supplied the local 
papers with one or two paragraphs weekly; 
they were foremost in every thing, political, 
parochial, scientific, or social; nothing was 
considered complete that had not the coun¬ 
tenance of the family at the Hall. Then, 
Mrs. Grantlev was a local drawing-room 
queen, or milliner's Juno, whose beauty and 
breeding made social v proud of her leader¬ 
ship, Neither had the late Mr. Grantlcy 
been false to the family traditions. A brave, 
kindly-hearted, open-handed, energetic man, 
full of energy nml manliness flavored with n 
certain full-bodied pomp, which does not sit 
ill on men of six feet, hard riders, fast livers, 
kind landlords, and generous neighbors— 
his death had left a gap which even Lau¬ 
rence himself had not filled up. Hut Lau¬ 
rence was doing his best to prove worthy of 
his name, and was now only slightly behind 
the place which his father’s memory vet held 
in public opinion. Lavish, a little haughty 
and intensely proud, but kind-hearted anil 
social, w hat faults ho had did not show, and 
his virtues were rendered all the brighter 
by the silver-gilt of the setting. And ho 
was not such a bad fellow after all. 

So, when the mother and son entered the 
room, the whole assembly rose to greet them 
as if they had been the chief magnates of 
tho land, and Grantlcy Hall the Windsor 
Castle of Mngland, instead of only Windsor 
Castle of the countv. 
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Sirs, Grantley was used to this kind of 
homage ; she accepted it as her due, grace¬ 
fully if not gratefully, with dignified conde¬ 
scension, not with excitement or embarrass¬ 
ment. Do wo not nil know women who 
simply sutler lovo and permit admiration? 
To-night she was more than ordinarily gra¬ 
cious. She threw into her greetings such 
an impalpable kind of flatten*, she was so 
full of sympathy and thought for every one, 
tliat she raised her popularity up to the 
highest pinnacle, and brought the whole 
shire, so to speak, on its knees at her feet. 
Laurence was quite as popular, l’crhaps, 
less so with the men than with the women, 
who yet all combined to praise Mrs. Grant- 
ley loudly, and to profess the most unbounded 
admiration of her, from her millinery to her 
morals. Ilcr son was only mentioned by 
them as an accident. Hut this is a way wo¬ 
men have, with the stately mothers of well- 
looking sons, unmarried and desirable. 

The first dance had been gone through 
when they entered, but some of the “ best 
girls” were sitting in a small knot apart, as 
was the custom. To most of them the hall 
had not begun till Mr. Laurence Grantley 
appeared. May Sefton, the decided belle 
of the room, all in white and water-lilies, 
was surrounded by half a dozen aspirants, 
and smiled pleasantly and equally on nil: 
even sometimes favoring with a kind of hu¬ 
man recognition that intense vulgarian, the 
local lawyer, who, though of course not “ in 
their set,” was yet slightly known to the 
Scftons, ns the local innkeeper might have 
been, or the postmaster, or the exciseman, 
or any other second-class individual per¬ 
mitted to exist. By her side was Annie 
Sibson, the great heiress, in cold blue, ns 
cold ns herself, under the chaperonago of 
May’s mother; the lord-lieutenant’s hand¬ 
some daughter, in black and gold, was with 
them; and the bishop’s tall niece, in strong- 
colored pink helped out by hard trimmings, 
wine-bottle color. Laurence lounged up to 
the group, bland and gracious, and was 
greeted with a volley of smiles and bright 
glances such as might have brought a dead 
man to life. May’s sweet face dimpled from 
brow to chin ns lie bent down and spoke to 
hcv softly—more softly than to the others; 
and a pretty triumph broke like sunshine 
from her eyes. lie was going to take her 
out the first, she thought; and that was al¬ 
ways a coveted distinction. Hut after speak¬ 
ing with her for a few moments, Laurence 
suddenly turned to Annie Sibson, and asked 
her to waltz with him ; asked her somewhat 
abruptly, and not ns he had spoken to May; 
without looking at her, hut keeping his eyes 
raised just above the level of her head; pe¬ 
culiarities of manner which Miss Annie did 


not scent to notice, for her leaden check took 
a warmer tinge, and her dulled faco bright¬ 
ened perceptibly ns sho walked up tho room 
leaning on his arm; her mouth half open, 
and her long throat craned into nn nnglo as 
usual. “It was Antinoiis and tho eldest 
daughter of Hecate,” said classical Mrs. 
Gray, the terror of nil tho young men in tho 
neighborhood. 

Xlrs. Grantley Bmiled graciously ns they 
passed her, and turning to her neiglibor said, 
with condescending benignity; "That dear 
girl, Annie Sibson, is really a great favorito 
of mine : sho iB not prettv, but so amiable, 
so good!—and singularly well-informed; 
with what our fathers would have said, a 
pretty turn for science.” 

“ Not much manner,” said tho neighbor, 
who had daughters of her own—pretty girls 
without fortunes. Annie Sibson, with her 
fifty thousand pounds, was a thorn in her 
maternal side. 

“ Shy ? Yes, undeniably so ; but that is 
no fault, my dear Mrs. Craven, in these days 
of Spanish Hats and Balmoral hoots. I 
would wo had a few more shv young ladies 
among us.” Mrs. Grantley, like all women 
of tho Junonic order, had a profound aver¬ 
sion to piquancy, whether in dress or in char¬ 
acter; and Mrs. Craven’s three daughters 
were three brunettes, with the shortest and 
reddest of petticoats, and the smallest and 
jauntiest of hats. The conversation dropped, 
and Mrs. Craven felt discomfited. 

May Sefton looked on while the pair 
whirled rapidly past her ; a shade paler and 
more thoughtful than she was a moment ago ; 
puzzled, too, and not able to read tho l iddlo 
just offered to her. Then she stood up with 
that most insufferable of all coxcombs, Char¬ 
ley l'itzallen (who fancied himself in lovo with 
her), in obedience to n sarcastic request from 
Laurence, “ that she would not disappoint 
Mr. Titzallen for his pleasure! ” Hut either 
pride, or tho buoyancy of youth, or perhaps 
a little justifiable dissnnmulution, soon 
brought hack her smiles, and she danced 
with every one, and talked and laughed, and 
did her pretty little harmless talc of flirting 
quite merrily. And when Laurence, late in 
the evening, came to demand the honor of 
her hand for tho next polka—still speaking 
softly, and looking into her eyes with tender 
admiration—ho found t.er engaged so many 
deep there was no hope left lor him. 

lie turned away with a hitter, loving, de¬ 
spairing speech. May looked after him with 
wondering pain, ns again ho whirled off with 
Annie Sibson, who, the young men used ir¬ 
reverently to say danced like a giraffe. 

“ Lnurcnco had danced so often with her 
to-night, that gossips laid their heads to¬ 
gether, whispering their comments ; one, 
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bolder than tlio rest, oven venturing to con¬ 
gratulate Mrs. Grantlcy on tho coming ac¬ 
cession of fortune to her son, congratulating 
tho young lady also, on her success where all 
others had failed to fix. ‘Whereat Mrs. 
Grantlcy looked grand and stony, answer¬ 
ing, “ I do not understand you,” ns gravely 
ns if n royal sphinx had spoken. 

llefore Annie was slmwled nml in tho car¬ 
riage Laurence Grantlcy had proposed, nml 
was accepted. Tho next day Warner was 
written to, nml nil these terriblo embarrass¬ 
ments pressing so fiercely onward were dis¬ 
posed of with the off-hand insolence of in¬ 
exhaustible resources. 

CIIAl’TKIt II. 

Tiie Grantlcy marriage was a most bril¬ 
liant affair, No marriages arc so demonstra¬ 
tive ns those which are mndo for interest, 
and where nil the level's on ono side 5 for 
the less people have, tho more they seem 
hound to assume. Magnificent wedding 
presents; a battalion of upholsterers nml 
decorators to fit the old Ilnll for tho coming 
bride, n lavishness of expenditure, and gor- 
geousness of taste, that would have been 
princely if it had not been profligate; nml 
then the world said how handsomely Lau¬ 
rence Grantlcy was acting, and to he sure ho 
loved that uninteresting Annie Sibson after 
nil, and had not married her for her money 
only. Annie half thought so, herself; dis¬ 
agreeable women generally believe tliem- 
selve irresistible j yet there was a test which 
in spile of her confidence, she thought it 
only wise to apply: nml that test was, the 
settlements. She had very cleverly managed 
to put off to tho last, the signing of these 
important papers, and had refused all discus¬ 
sion 011 tho point in a manner not to lie gain¬ 
said. iSlie had left all this to her lawyer 
nml her guardian, she said ; they would do 
what was right. And what they did, was to 
take good care of her—very good care. 
When, therefore, the papers came down for 
signature the night before the wedding, they 
were not quite wlmt Mrs. Grantlcy or Lau¬ 
rence had anticipated. Annie’s lawyer and 
guardian—at least, she said it was done by 
them—had interpolated a few phrases here 
and there, which left her in a far better po¬ 
sition than had been agreed on. In fact, 
they left her supreme, with tho Grnntlcy’s 
“ nowhere.” 

The Grnntleys made somo strong repre¬ 
sentations on tlio subject, lmt Annie opposed 
only a dull, dead, negative resistance, against 
which they simply fought without result, 
nml wearied themselves in vain. As it was 
really of vital importance to get tho interest 
of the money, if nothing else, tlioy were 


obliged at last to give in, and leave her ab¬ 
solute possession oflicr fifty thousand pounds. 

Sho had had two aims—tho one to marry 
Laurence Grantlcy, tho other to keep her 
fortune to herself; and sho carried both. 
She did not know how Laurence cursed her 
in his heart ns she sat with her filmy eyes 
fixed immovably on the wall, her whole as¬ 
pect ono of imbecile obstinacy; nml sho 
would not have much cared if she had known. 
Annie Sibson never turned nside from her 
own path because other people cried out that 
sho walked over their grounds, nml took 
more than was her right. “ Let them keep 
their gates shut and their fences, as I do 
mine,” said Annie, hedging in her hit of 
ground doggedly. 

_ As, when it came to the question of tho 
signing, Laurence Grantlcy had gone too far 
to retreat w ith honor, he w as forced to know 
himself overreached. So the farce went on 
with its intended splendor, though tho prin¬ 
cipal actor had lost half his fees, nnd tho 
tinsel garlands all their bloom. May Sef- 
ton was a bridesmaid—all the beauties of 
the county were bridesmaids—and her beauty 
never looked so bewitching ns when sho 
stood behind Laurence Grantlev’s “ fish.” 
Laurence felt his haughty heart rise bitterly 
as ho led her from the altar; bound, fettered, 
married for life; married to hcr, with May 
Sellon follow ing on their steps, talking gayly 
nnd, ns it seemed unconcernedly with tlio 
groomsman. Hitter, hitter were the man’s 
thoughts in that short passage from the altar 
to the vestry; dully triumphant the ungainly 
bride’s; undefined and somewhat tumultu¬ 
ous May ,Sefton’s. who could not help think¬ 
ing that Laurence Grantlcy had once liked 
her better than all the rest, and even now 
spoke to her differently than he spoke to tho 
rest. May knew how to keep her own se¬ 
crets. 

In tho vestry Laurence nearly lost his 
self-control, when Annie, in a strange touo 
of familiarity and command, desired him to 
pick up her handkerchief, which she had let 
fall. It was the wife’s voice, the possessor’s, 
the command of rightful ownership ami pub¬ 
lic pledge, lint ho did her bidding, grace¬ 
fully and gallantly; for ho was too proud to 
give tho world occasion for talk, and como 
what might, ho was resolved that 110 ono 
should learn his secret. Annie smiled, and 
looked round with dull complacence, ns if 
n showman had shown off his spaniel’s latest 
trick. 

The breakfast passed decorously enough, 
nnd they went off on tho wedding-tour with 
all pomp nnd circumstance. Mrs. Grantlcy 
said to herself that Laurence would now ho 
able to mould her to his own will—brides 
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aro so mallcablo!—and that if things were 
not in true shape when they returned, then 
she, Mrs. Grantley, queen and autocrat of 
the county, would undertake the task. 

ClIAFTBIl III. 

“Mils. Laurence Grantley at home.” 

The neighborhood received cards hearing 
this notification, and the neighborhood went 
U]) in family parlies to the Hall. 

“ Every one may come once,” was Annie’s 
silent decision; “ that is, for the Grantleys j 
i hut / will arrange who comes twice.” 

The war had begun. It had virtually be¬ 
gun in the vestry when Annie paraded her 
ltew-mado husband’s obedience, anil settled 
herself in her place ns the dominntor of tho 
whole. It had been going on over since; 
and a wav with Annie was no trille. Worse 
to hear than the most passionate outbursts 
of violence and wrath, was her inert resist¬ 
ance : that smooth, unangular, undefined re¬ 
sistance which oilers no point of hold to an 
antagonist, and simply fails to succumb. 
Had she ever refused a request in anger, 
ever argued a point openly, over spoken ve¬ 
hemently or with the exaggeration of pas¬ 
sion P Never j hut she sat with the half 
imbecile expression upon her which she as¬ 
sumed when obstinate. She would have 
held her point to the day of judgment. She 
had an irresistible argument in her power 
of appointing her heir: for she bail reserved 
this right absolutely nnd unconditionally, 
and held it like a coiled lasso over the head 
of her husband. So that if Laurence Grant- 
ley wished his marriage to ho of any real 
ulterior advantage to him, ho must keep her 
in good-humor; which meant, that ho must 
let her have her own way unchecked. 

Even Mrs. Grantley's position was precari¬ 
ous. “ I think it would ho better if your 
mother had a separate establishment before 
we return,” said Annie one day, at Home; 
anil Laurence, who knew his bride a little 
better than at first, knew that his mother’s 
tenure of royalty was at on eml. 

He made no reply, hut wrote homo at 
once, repeating what his wife had said, hut 
somewhat more roundly and offensively; 
for, ns Laurence had no love, though a vast 
deal of admire. .ion, for his mother, nnd ns 
she had no reversions which might keep him 
in check, he never cared to diplomatize with 
her, or to soften what might ho offensive. 

Mrs. Grantley received his letter scorn¬ 
fully. " It will he strange if I cannot wmi- 
triscr such a nonentity as Annie Sibson,” 
she wrote ; nnd stayed'on. 

Annie never resumed the subject while 
abroad; hut, while they wero crossing the 
Channel to England, she said, letting her 
words fall like water drops, without clear¬ 


ness of enunciation, emphasis, or expression s 
“ Has Mrs. Grantley left tho Hall yet?” 

“ No,” said Laurence, shortly. 

“ I think she had better,” said Annie. 

" She has no wish to do so,” said Lau¬ 
rence. “ Neither do I ilosiro it.” 

“ I think she hail better," repeated Annie. 

“Tell her so yourself, Mrs. Grantley. 
Take my mother in hand and manage her to 
your own liking ; perhaps you will not find 
tho task so easy as you imagine.” 

“ I think she had better go,” was all 
Annie's answer; nnd tho subject dropped. 

When they got home, they found Mrs. 
Grantley still Tally paramount; receiving 
Annie graciously, nnd patronizing her on 
her return with marvellous effects of black 
velvet and costly lace. Annie hung her lip 
and looked stupid, received all these demon¬ 
strations very coldly, nnd did not in any 
manner respond to them; hut beforo an 
hour was out, nnd before Mrs. Grantley 
know what had happened, she found herself 
set aside, her orders opposed, her assertions 
contradicted flatly—without passion or ex¬ 
citement, hut unequivocally—tho servants 
made to understand who was now tho real 
mistress; and the whole reins of manage¬ 
ment taken, without force, hut irresistibly, 
from her hands. Mrs. Grantley’s tactics 
wero of no avail against a system that hail 
nothing tangible, and against a person whom 
it was impossible to excite or bring to hay. 

“ I think you would he better in a house 
of your own,” she used to say about once a 
day, ns her sole answer to Mrs. Grantley’s 
stately representations that on such and such 
an occasion—contradicting her flatly at table, 
refusing her tho carriage, rescinding her or¬ 
ders, or tho like—she had acted unbecom¬ 
ingly, and without due regard to her (Mrs. 
Grantley’s) position. Anil at last, by force 
of her unceasing insults, always very quietly 
given, she shouldered out the elder lady 
and forced her to go. There was no quar¬ 
rel, no tumult, no scandal. Mrs. Grantley’s 
pride could no longer submit; and she went. 

“ I think she is best gone," said Annie, 
imperturbably, when the last slued belong¬ 
ing to the former mistress had disappeared 
from tho Hull. Then she went to pore over 
the uuuarium, and teaze her chameleon ; for 
she had a kind of sympathy with all blood¬ 
less creatures, and •.v s ;;i .at in u shallow 
kind of scientific ph.v : trying her hand at 
photography, modelling, mid various unex¬ 
citing amusements ; hut especially given up 
to her water world. 

What she did with Mrs. Grantley she did 
also with the visitors to the Hall. Those 
whom she did not like, took cure not to 
cull again. :>ho dill nothing overt; said 
nothing that could be repeated as personally 
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insolent i bnt was altogether so disagreeable, 
that those whom she (lid not affect left tlio 
lionso irreconcilably offended, nnd never en¬ 
tered it a second time. Tlio only ono who 
stood out against her was Mr. Clurko Jones, 
the country lawyer, who lived on tlio edge 
of tlio great world of the county, nnd ap¬ 
peared at tlio Assize ball ns May Sefton’s 
distant admirer. Laurence used (ogive this 
person an occasional dirty job to do, nnd 
Jones prized his slender footing in the Hall 
too much to relinquish it, cost what it would 
in self-respect to retain, llis shin was ns 
thick 11 s a rhinoceros' hide; to all Mrs. Lau¬ 
rence's undefined insults he opposed a cal¬ 
lous impudence that would not lie abashed, 
n vulgar self-complacency that would not ho 
milled. “ He gave her hack as good as she 
brought,” ho used to say p and not without 
truth. It was tlio file and the granite p nnd 
the granite had the best of it. 

Thus, whether she liked it or not, she laid 
to endure his visits, and somehow Mr. Clarke 
Jones managed to make them tolerably fre¬ 
quent p perpetually coming up to the Hall 
with small hits of local information which 
“he thought it right Mr. Cirantley should 
know.” Laurence suffered him to prowl 
about in this ninmier, partly because he was 
sometimes useful, nnd partly bccauso he un¬ 
derstood the secret antagonism going on, 
and was not sorry to see his wife foiled at 
her ow n game. 

If the hull-necked, insolent country lawyer 
were Annie's sore point, the settlements, 
nnd a loan which Laurenco wanted to raise 
on her security, were his. Annie would not 
do him this service. “ I married to he mis¬ 
tress of the Hall, not to ho a beggar,” she 
used to say p “ so you need not ask, for I 
never will.” 

As vet, Laurence had not got much good 
out ol his marriage. True, tliero was the 
will, draw n up in his favor and leaving him 
absolute possession after dentil, which, with 
much trouble nnd bitterness on both sides, 
Laurence laid induced her to sign. Hut lie 
had no great satisfaction in this, for when¬ 
ever he vexed Annie,—ami she was always 
being vexed,—she threatened to revoke it, 
and “ leave him the ruined spendthrift she 
found him.” In short, she led him n sad 
life about this same will p and, indeed, about 
every thing else; nnd made the sin of his 
mercenary marriage bring its own punish¬ 
ment with it, and that speedily. Ami all 
this time sho kept, carefully locked up in a 
secret drawer, another nnd a later will, duly 
signed and attested, which left all she lmd, 
to a certain Mrs. Jane Gilbert, of Haglcy, in 
another county, “ in reparation of the wrong 
done her.” So Annie had immense satisfac¬ 
tion in her dealings with her husband, whom 


sho annoyed by an appearance, and deceived 
by a reality. 

Sho lintl had this second and secret will 
drawn up immediately on her signing tlio 
first p and when sho had become perfectly 
aware tcfiy she had been married. For Lau¬ 
rence, though generally careless and good- 
natured enough with her; respecting her for 
her “good family,"—which sense of good 
family was his great weakness—if not loving 
her for her person, had once unfortunately 
lost his temper nnd common sense, and had 
told her in clear, sharp, incisive terms, that 
he had never loved her p that lie had mar¬ 
ried her solely for her money p that lie 
cursed the day lie ever met her, and wished 
ho or she had died at the church door. 
Annie treasured up all these wild words, 
carefully, mid registered a vow that never, 
from that day, should a farthing of her 
money' flow into the Grantley collers, anil 
that, eomo what might, she would be re¬ 
venged. So wretched Laurence was no bet¬ 
ter oft' than if he had married dear May— 
loving, beautiful May—and her paltry thou¬ 
sand pounds. 

“ Would that I had! " lie groaned in de¬ 
spair. “ Would that I had dared to bo 
bravo nnd true—to face my position nnd 
claim May’s happy love 1 " 

CHAPTER IV. 

Laurence had been married nearly a year; 
nnd it had been a year of unmitigated mis¬ 
ery to him. Livery day added to the aliena¬ 
tion, nnd every day developed some new un- 
loveliness in Annie. There was no pretence, 
now, of even good-will between them, and 
Laurence had already begun to speculate on 
the best manner of their separation. Annio 
took no pains to conceal her temper: he, 
none to conceal his disgust p sho distinctly 
declined to help him in his embarrassments : 
lie, as distinctly told her that this was his 
only reason for marrying her, and that, if it 
failed, she was nothing but an encumbrance. 
So things went very badly at Grantley Hall, 
nnd only wrath and enmity reigned between 
the miserable pair. 

One day, n cold, wretched winter’s day, 
when tlio snow came down in angry gusts, 
nnd tlio wind howled heavily through the leaf¬ 
less trees, Annie sat by the window, watch¬ 
ing tlio torpid creatures in her aquarium. 
Laurence, flushed and agitated, looked wist¬ 
fully over the wide acres, held now by pre¬ 
carious bonds, but which were so dear to tlio 
iroud heart of this Last of the Grantleys, as 
io was fond of calling himself. Ho was hard 
pressed by his creditors, nnd he had been 
again urging the matter of the loan p but im¬ 
patiently, trying to get by force what ho 
could not obtain by gentleness, mid unw isely 
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reiterating his insulting reasons for ever hav¬ 
ing connected himself with her. Annie, quito 
silent, took not the slightest notice of him; 
she was intent on poking tho actinia) and ho- 
lothuria with a long glass tube. 

At last, she did look up, and her eyes fell 
upon tho distant figure of Mr. Clarke Jones, 
galloping up tho drive. Mr. Jones was, by 
original design of nature, a horse-jockey, and 
prided himself on his thorough-bred marc. 

" Mr. Clarke Jones comes here much too 
often,” said Annie, abruptly interrupting her 
husband in the middle of one of his speeches. 

“ I suppose I may choose my own men of 
business.” 

“ I suppose you may i but he comes hero 
much too often.” 

“ Why don’t you turn him out, then ? ” 
6aid Laurence, with a laugh—not at all a 
pleasant one. “ You have contrived to turn 
out every one you did not like.” 

“ Not every one,” said Annie, imperturba¬ 
bly i “ not Mr. Jones.” 

“No! he is too tough for you!” sneered 
Laurence, leaving the room just ns tho lawyer 
galloped up to the door. 

“A damp visitor, sir! ” said Mr. Clnrko 
Jones, facetiously, stamping on the hall mat, 
and slinking the snow in heavy folds from 
his shaggy coat. 

Laurence smiled graciously, even going 
tho length of a cordial slinke of the hand, 
lie had no love for tho man, but encouraged 
him, ns n kind of animated tourniquet or 
thumb-screw, to make ins wife wince a little. 
Such creatures arc sometimes convenient in 
a household of wrath. 

“ Could I speak with you alone, sir! ” said 
Mr. Clarke Jones, a little anxiously. 

“ Certainly j come into tho library, Jones,” 
said Laurence. “Here, linker! take Mr. 
Jones’ coat, and bring up the brandy.” lie 
knew the man, and intended to press him 
for a loan. Jones had money, and was not 
close-fisted. 

linker opened a small spirit case, brought 
hot water, set glasses, stirred tho fire, then 
vanished. Air. Jones mixed, without further 
invitation, a remarkably stifi - tumbler of 
grog, and drank half of it at a draught scald¬ 
ing liot. 

" Well, Air. Jones, mid what is it?” said 
Laurence, when he had finished. “ A poacher 
caught, or n coal-mine discovered ? You 
have always an eye to my interests ”—with 
n slight sneer—“ and I expect some day will 
make my fortune—or your own out of mine.” 

“lie! lie! he! very good!” laughed Air. 
Jones, boisterously; “ more likely yours than 
mine! A very fittlo would do for me, wliilo 
gentlemen like you take a deal to keep you 
up! He!he! lie!” 


" But your business, to-day P ” said Lau¬ 
rence. 

“ You are quito sure wo shall not bo inter¬ 
rupted?” said Mr. Jones, looking round. 
It was a nervous matter that he had under¬ 
taken, and even lie, ns ho expressed it after¬ 
words, boggled at it. 

" Interrupted P ” said Laurence, disdain¬ 
fully. “ Ily whom P ” 

“ I thought, perhaps, Airs. Grnntloy might 
come in, you know, said Jones, with a leer, 
and finished his tumbler. 

“ This is not the business,” said Laurence. 
He would have liked to kick the fellow, but 
is it wise to kick your goose when you nro 
going to whistle to it to lay golden eggs P 
“ Well, sir, to tell tho truth, it is rather a 
delicate subject to touch on,” said Air. Jones, 
suddenly. “ It is about Airs. Laurence 
Grnntloy herself.” 

“ Well, Jones, and what about Airs. Lau¬ 
rence Grnntloy ? ” 

Jones thought for n moment, rubbing his 
rough chin very hard. 

" Who was she, sir, if I may make bold to 
nsk ? ” 

“ Don't you know p She was the daughter 
of tho late Sir Thomas Sibson, of the Grange, 
member for the county,” said Laurence, with 
an air of profound indifference. "A good 
old family j and I understand tho value of 
race almost as well as you understand tho 
pedigree of a horse.” 

“ And her mother P ” 

“ Oil! her mother was belter still j ono of 
tho Lnsccllcs people. She died at the birth 
of her daughter, in Italy.” 

“ Died at tho birth of her daughter, in 
Italy, and was ono of tho Lusccllcs people,” 
repeated Air. Jones, still musingly. Ho took 
his red, coarso under-lip between his finger 
and thumb, and rubbed it up like n school¬ 
boy’s “ cherry.” " l’ray, sir, did Airs. Grant- 
ley tell you all this herself? ” 

"Who else could?” said Laurence, 
shortly, not quite liking the conversation. 

“ It is important to know if Airs. Laurence 
Grantley herself told you all this,” persisted 
the lawyer. 

“You nro subjecting mo to rather a strnngo 
examination,” said Laurence, with a glance 
that boded no good. 

“ Sir, sir, I have a grave matter in hand 
—ono affecting yo;ir whole life, vour name, 
your position, every thing you hold dearest,” 
said Air. Jones. “ Trust mo for ono short 
moment. I liavo your interest at heart— 
upon my soul I have ! Yet I must try my 
round before I givo myself up, else, you 
now, wliero am IP” said Air. Jones, pa¬ 
thetically. 

1 Laurence laughed. “ Well, well! firo 
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away, Jones,” ho sniil, with sudden familiar¬ 
ity i for Laurence, with all his irritable tem¬ 
per, had n keen senso of tho ludicrous. 
“ Go on with your examination in chief. I 
will answer." Ho flung himself hack in his 
chair, with his hands thrust deep into his 
pockets, humming an air of I.a Gazzn I.adra. 

“ Thank you, sir, thank you I. That is like 
tho gentleman you arc. Has, then, Mrs. 
Laurence given you any other particulars of 
her mother?” said Mr. Jones, resuming his 
old attitude. 

“ iShe has spoken of her sometimes, of 
course, 1 forget what, now. It was not a 
very lively subject at any time.” 

11 Hut she has said that her mother died at 
her birth, absolutely ? ” 

“ Of course sho did. I told you so before.” 

“ Mr. Grander, it is my painful duty to in¬ 
form you that Mrs. Laurence Grnntley has 
told you what is not true, and what sho 
knows is not true. Her mother is alive at 
this hour, and is not a I.ascellcs.” 

•“Indeed?” said Laurence, springing up, 
and turning very pale. “ Yet how does this 
nll'ect me—what do I care?” ho added, a 
moment after, indifferently. 

“ You have been very grossly deceived— 
grossly; but I have written what I would 
rather not tell.” Ho handed over n paper 
with the broad margin, in cruel handwriting 
of the legal kind. Lnttrcnco opened the 
sheet, and read it. Ho read it quietly to 
the end without comment; but, at each par¬ 
agraph, his face bccamo paler mid harder; 
then, folding it up, ho flung himself forward 
with a laugh—a laugh that sounded ghastly, 
with that iiice rigid and whito as if cut out 
of stone. 

“ What I have told you,” said tho lawyer, 
after a pause, “is ns truo ns gospel; only 
too true. Do you think that a dying woman 
would tell such n gratuitous lie P Would 
she peril her soul—her soul, sir, mind that! 
—for tho sake of a bit of mystification? 
There arc certain things which wo may fairly 
pronounce impossible to human nature, even 
to human nalttro in tho justice room, mid 
tlint this statement could he a lie, is one of 
them. Look at it in a matter-of-fact light. 
Take it ns I meant it to he, n tremendous 
power in your own hands, with which you 
limy do any thing. Tho iicld is yours, nnd 
you may win tho rnco in n canter. I know 
that you lmvo been disappointed in your 
Indy’s not coming forward to help you a lit¬ 
tle more generously; hut now you have n 
pressure,—pounds to tho sipinro inch, sir,— 
nml can make her do what is right, sir.” 

"You lmvo taken a great deal of trouble 
about mo, Jones," sniu Laurence, huskily j 
yet with tho sneer, very well concealed, 


habitual to him when speaking to Clarke 
Jones. 

“ Why, you see, you have always been 
kind nnd civil to me; mid when this thing 
came quito accidentally in my way—I mil nn 
Eagley man, you know—I said" to myself, 
•Jones, hero is now nn opportunity of doing 
young Mr. Grantloy n good turn, lie has 
done you many n one, mid now’s your time.’ 
lly Jove, sir, I was proud to do it. It was 
wlint they call n labor of love to hunt up that 
evidence mid put it in your hands gratis; 
nnd I say again, I was proud to do it, sir p ” 

“ Hut, Jones, my good fellow, 1 cannot 
tnko nil this as serious,” said Laurence. 
“How easily such things arc got up! A 
threat for money, political spite, old family 
feuds, nnd n story like this, takes no more 
timo to build tlian n house of cards." 

“Try it,” said Jones, bringing his hand 
down heavily on tho table, “try it! Wlint 
good mo they if tlicy are not true ? Where’s 
your hold? Where’s your trump card? 
You are nowhere if I have brought vou only 
a mare’s-nest. I had better by far lmvo 
stayed at home mid attended to my clients P” 

“ Oh ! they are all the belter for your ab¬ 
sence, Mr. Jones,” said Laurence, trying to 
assume tlint debonair insolence of his which 
sometimes succeeded well, but which now 
utterly failed. 

“ Very likely, sir," said Mr. Jones, com¬ 
posedly ; “ hut I only say again, try it; just 
whisper tho name in your sleep, maybe, or 
when vou will—just say in her car, ‘My 
dear, did you over know Jane Gilbert, of 
Iniglcy ?’ mid then see if it is truo or not 
true.” 

"Tricked! tricked! every way!” mut¬ 
tered Laurence, clenching bis fist upon tho 
chimney-piece. 

" Yes, said Mr. Jones, "sho was mi as¬ 
tute young lady; know her best cards, mid 
played ’em boldly.” 

“ One word more, Jones: true or false— 
nnd remember, I do not accept it ns ahsoluto 
fact” (Mr. Jones smiled blandly), “ you will 
bo silent, of course P ” 

“ Sir! ” said the bull-neckcd lawyer, in a 
tone of dee]) feeling. On my life! ” And 
ho bowed himself out of the room. 

" Tho small end of tho wedge is in nt 
Inst,” said he, ns ho mounted his horse and 
rodo off, looking up to the drawing-room 
window, and lifting his hat to Mrs. Grant- 
ley, who still watched her creatures in tho 
aquarium. 

Lnurenco sat in the library till tho dinner- 
bell rang, lost in thought, but preparing for 
decisive action. Ho felt that a home lifo 
together was now impossible, nnd wlint ho 
had to determine was tho manner of tho sep- 
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oration. Before he came in to (tinner, ins 
course was decided, and his plans laid. 
Annie noticed that lie was very palp, and 
even more silent titan usual} that his eyes 
never by chance once met hers j and that ho 
liad a fixed and stony manner. But Annie 
was not impressionable, and cared nothing 
for what pcoplo thought or felt, so long os 
they did not worry her. 

CIIAl’TElt v. 

“ You look ill, Annie,” said her husband, 
at breakfast the next day, looking, not di¬ 
rectly at her, but just past her pale, lustre¬ 
less hair. 

11 Nonsense, I am not ill,” said Annie, 
ungraciously. She took a pride in being 
doubly surly whenever Laurence seemed 
disposed to bo kindly, and liked to vex him 
for the pleasure of seeing him lose his tem¬ 
per. This is a treat sometimes, to cold na¬ 
tures. 

“ I should wish you to see a doctor, 
though,” said Laurence, in the samo wooden 
manner. 

“ Don’t pretend to make a fuss about me. 
I am well enough.” 

“ You are not well, Annie.” 

" Do you wish me to be ill ? and has that 
wish fathered your thought?” Annie asked, 
coldly. “ Give me the toast, and leave me 
alone. I am well enough.” 

“ Yet I must have my own way in this j I 
must have you see Dr. Downs.” 

“I don’t want to see him.” She lifted 
her dull eyes. “You are wonderfully anx¬ 
ious about me to-day, Laurence.” 

“ That was one of your ungracious 
speeches,’’ said Laurence, smoothly, while a 
look of bitterest hatred flashed like fire over 
his face. 

“ Truth is generally ungracious,” said 
Annie j “ and I am not easily taken in.” 

Laurence got up and left the room. Ho 
felt it dangerous to stay tlicro longer. Her 
defiant insolence seemed almost to court her 
own destruction. 

“ It must end! it must end! ” ho said, 
aloud. " God help her 1 ” 

There was a danger lying before them 
both, which made Laurence feel like a fiend j 
but what he was now planning, though a 
cruel, was at least a safe, alternative. Safe 
in every way: safe for honor’s sake j safe for 
her life; 8afo for him j cruel, yes, and hard 
and bitter to bo borne j but, after all, was 
there not perhaps a reason? Was it all 
only expediency, or was there no* necessity? 

Unable to remain longer in tno house, 
Laurence took his dog and gun, and wan¬ 
dered up to Black Tarn, the bleak dcsolatc- 
ncss of which harmonized only too well with 


his present feelings. Scarcely knowing what 
ho did or whero ho was, he passed the wholo 
day upon those barren crags in a state of 
confused and stormy tumult, whero was 
neither perception nor arrangement, but 
only fierce pain of burning hatred. But tho 
evening came, anil he must return to tho 
homo which was worse than n grave to him, 
and to tho chains which ate into his soul. 
Tho wrong that he had done was bearing 
bitter fruit. 

In tho lane, face to face, anil whero there 
was no possibility of escape, ho suddenly 
saw May Sefton and her mother. It was 
tho first time they had met since his mar¬ 
riage i for May had been often from home, 
nml Laurence had purposely avoided her. 
But now lie went tip to her, held out his 
hand ns in olden times, shook hers warmly, 
spoke to her with a thick breath and a 
searching eve, and with a face so troubled 
that even May, unsuspicious ns she was, no¬ 
ticed it, and wondered what had happened 
to disturb him. Mrs. Sefton saw nothing. 
She only said carelessly ns they parted, 
“ Sir. Grnntley was very cordial to-day, but 
did not look well.” 

May said she thought him looking ill too, 
but was very glad to have seen him at all, 
and wished that Mrs. Laurence was n more 
cordial woman, for Mr. Laurenco Grantley 
was the most delightful person iit tho neigh¬ 
borhood. May would have become much 
more eloquent on the subject, but something 
checked her, and she did not enro to renew 
the conversation. 

Laurence turned back into the woods tho 
instant lie left them ; and it was long past 
nightfall when he returned to tho Ilall, late 
for dinner. 

After dinner, looking round moodily for 
some object to speak about, and break a 
deadly silence, he noticed, on tho drawing¬ 
room table, a beautiful spray of holly, thick 
with crimson berries, clustering like drops 
of blood about tho stem. A sudden thought 
struck him. 

“ A fine branch,” ho said, taking it in his 
hand, and fixing his eyes steadily on his 
wife; “but the finest holly I ever saw, was 
once at Kngloy, a small village, at the house 
of a poor woman there j what was her 
name?”—musingly. “Oh! Jano Gilbert! 
I remember the circumstance as if it was 
only yesterday: tho cold, bleak December 
day, the holly bough with its blooil-rcd ber¬ 
ries, and the fair-haired peasant woman, 
with ‘Jane Gilbert’ on the little sign abovo 
her door." 

A deadly slate-colored pallor on Annie’s 
face, a slight quiver of the loose-hanging 
under lip, and the cold hand passed slowly 
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over her hair, woro nil tho signs slio gnvo 
that tlio nnmo lincl touched her. llut Lau- 
rcnco noted them nil. 

11 1 don’t like holly,” slio snid, flinging tho 
branch into the tire. 

“ No P Why is that P ” 

Annie kept silent, and looked obtuse. 

Ho went on: “ Kaglcy is a pluco well 
worth seeing; you ought to go tliero some 
day, and see Mrs. Gilbert’s holly hush.” 

Annie's face was livid. " You seem mod 
about Mrs. Jnno Gilbert!” slio snid, and 
turned her back rudely. 

“ Your chameleon and yourself nrc, I see, 
in your usual sympathy,” continued Lau¬ 
rence, who seemed bent on talking. “ You 
are ghastly, and your chameleon looks dy¬ 
ing. Shaft L)r. 'Downs prescribe for you 
both P ” 

“ I am not going to have Dr. Downs,” said 
Annie, stolidly. 

“ I think you will,” snid Laurence. 

“ What did ho mean by Kaglcy and Jnno 
Gilbert? ” thought Annie, ns she sat motion¬ 
less at her toilette that night. 11 Clarke 
Jones was hero a long time tho other day, 
and Clarke Jones is an Kaglcy man. llut 
he could not have known. Nurse Drown 
would never have betrayed me, and slio is 
dead, they say: if she is, no ono living 
knows hut myself, and no ono living knows 
that / know it. She believes that I died. 
Yet, what does it nil mean? 'Why this change 
of manner ? Why this persistence about 
tho doctor? So unlike him, too! Well! lot 
the worst come. 1 will face it out.” 

Obedient to his summons, tho next day j 
Dr. Downs called at tho Hall; a man full of 
lleasant gossip and scientific news j a shrew d, 
dandly talkative man, who told every thing 
he knew, and who knew every thing to tell j 
invaluable as a circulating medium of talk— 
ns a kind of peripatetic news-letter. 

“ You will not find much apparently amiss 
with Mrs. Gruntley,” said Laurence, very 
anxiously j “ hut, my dear doctor, though no 
physiologist, even I can see the necessity of' 
some immediate treatment. She is very 
strange at times j has odd fancies, odd dis¬ 
likes | her feelings become perverted, her 
affections turn to wild nud causeless enmi¬ 
ties j she is full of monstrous suspicions. 
In a word, her mind is unsettled. 1 do not 
know what to do with her.” 

“ Hless my soul, Mr, Grantloy 1 I thought 
I was on quite a different errand,” said Dr. 
Downs, taken by surprise. “ Dear, dear 1 
Poor young lady 1 All 1 I always said it— 
scrofula, unmistakable scrofula. Never mis¬ 
taken, Mr. Grantloy, in that, however it may 
show itself. Hut, como! Wo must hope 
mid work for tho best, beforo wo despair. 
A little chnngo of air and cliongo of scene 


may do nil tho good in tho world. It some¬ 
times checks n budding manifestation en¬ 
tirely.” 

“ You think it might save my wife ? ” 

“ I liopo so j but 1 should hardly like giv¬ 
ing nn opinion before seeing her, you know. 
May I seo her ? ” 

“ Certainly j come w ith me : she is in tho 
drawing-room.” 

“ Annie 1 ” ho snid, ns they entered tho 
room, “ Dr. Downs lias called to see you.” 

“Dr. Downs might have been spared tho 
trouble,” said Annie, sullenly, not rising or 
taking the smallest notice of the physician. 
“ I am quite well, and you know that I am, 
Laurence.” 

“ Well 1 wo don’t think there is any thing 
vo-ry much the matter,” paid Dr. Downs, in 
a smooth, conciliatory, but highly aggravat¬ 
ing manner. “ A little so-so, perhaps, but 
nothing more. Hut let mo feel your pulso 
—come, my dear lady, let mo do iliat.” 

“ There is no occasion,” grow led Annie, 
foldii g her hands tightly over her knee. 

“ Mrs. Grnntley seems quite afraid of me,” 
laughed Dr. Downs to Laurence, cheerily, 
but ns if ho were speaking of a child. This 
did not improve Annie’s temper. “ My dear 
madam,” lie continued, eoaxinglv, “ I nin 
not going to ho offensive, or, I hope, very 
disagreeable i but it is my duty to tell you 
that you need a little attention. What pos¬ 
sible objection can tliero be to an old man 
like mo just looking in every now and then 
upon you, and keeping you straight P ” 

“ Do you want to have a chance of poison¬ 
ing me under pretence of nursing mo ? ” 
said Annie, impassively, turning to tier hus¬ 
band. 

“Tho old thing,” whispered the doctor j 
“nn almost infallible sign—suspicion of their 
best friends—causeless, wild, rampant sus¬ 
picion 1 Dear, dear 1 This looks serious.” 

" My dear Annie,” said Laurence, sooth¬ 
ingly, “how can you talk so wildly? Ho 
advised i sulfer Dr. Downs to prescribe for 
you, and every thing will come right. It is 
only vonr good that I am anxious for.” 

“ There is some plot here, and I am not 
disposed to he tho victim,” said Annie, ris¬ 
ing, and speaking just ns usual, without 
haste or emphasis i her words dripping over 
her lips ns if sho had not energy enough 
even to enunciate them. _ Her eyes wero 
fixed with n dull, stupid kind of rancor on 
her husband; but a merely animal rancor, 
instinctive rather than intelligent. "Dr. 
Downs may go. I nm notill. I don’t want 
his medicines, and I shall not take them if 
lie sends them. If you want to murder me, 
Laurence, you must do it with less prepara¬ 
tion i for I know that this is what you aro 
aiming at, only you aro a coward, aud are 
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afraid to bring it about.” Sho rang the boll. 
“ Baker, show Dr. Downs out,” she snid, in 
her stolid way. 

“ Not yet, Baker, not yet! ” cried Lau¬ 
rence, quite amiably, ns if iiis wife had sim¬ 
ply made a mistake ; for Laurence was care¬ 
ful of appearances always, and especially 
anxious for n favorable verdict from his 
household now. “ Come, doctor,” taking his 
arm, “come into the library with me. I 
want to talk to you. Well?” ho asked, 
anxiously, ns they entered the room. 

“ Ah! ” sighed Dr. Downs, slinking his 
head, “ a dreadful tiling, if it should be true, 
Air. Granlley! But 1 can scarcely decide 
on one visit, you know. I will come again 
in a day or two—better not immediately, 
else it might excite her—but in a day or 
two, when I will undertake the case thor¬ 
oughly.” 

“ But do you think the brain is threat¬ 
ened, doctor ? " 

“Threatened? Yes, indeed I fear so; 
but certainly not distinctly diseased—at least 
not yet.” 

lie did come again, many times; and at 
every visit Annie was more sullen and more 
strange; ruder in her manners, more incau¬ 
tious in her language; fuller of wild accu¬ 
sations and stupid suspicions; till Dr. Downs 
—not a very acute man at the best of times, 
and one who generally asked the friends of 
his patient what ailed them—took his im¬ 
pression ns Laurence had indicated, and 
nve it as his opinion that slio was decidedly, 
ut not dangerously, insane. 

“ Yet decidedly ?' ” snid Laurence. 

“ Air. Grantley, after careful and dispas¬ 
sionate study, 1 feel myself competent to 
pronounce the word: decidedly.” 

Laurence hid his face in his hands, to con¬ 
ceal the guilty joy that hurst over it. 

“ And what must I do with her, doctor ? ” 
he then snid. “ Ought I not to put her un¬ 
der proper care? 1 scarcely like the awful 
responsibility of keeping her here." 

“ AVhy you see, my dear sir, if it origi¬ 
nates in scrofula, general management is a 
great tiling. Nourishing diet, plenty of so¬ 
ciety, change of air; perhaps total change 
of place, such ns foreign travel and the 
like; the health strictly attended to,—all 
these are admirable correctives to strumous 
tendencies. So, before sending her out of 
your own hands, which may be a painful ne¬ 
cessity after nil, try homo measures : try a 
little gayetv, a little movement, n little slink¬ 
ing up ; a ball, for instance; not a bad no¬ 
tion, Air. Grantley; a ball might bo very 
advantageous to her at the present crisis. 
She wants rousing, my dear sir; half these 
cases become chronic for want of rousing. 
If I geo no improvement after this, then, 


Air. Grantley, it will bo my painful duty to 
recommend restraint.” 

The doctor spent that day and part of tho 
next in running about the neighborhood, tell¬ 
ing every one that Alls. Laurence Grantley, 
poor tiling, was decidedly queer; and that 
Air. Laurence Grantley was the best husband 
in the world, and fairly broken down with 
nlliiction. 

CIMI’TKH VI. 

Al- rnit a long struggle Laurence hnd his 
own wav. There i tax to lie a ball at tho 
old Half, and every one was to lie invited ; 
even Alay Sefton, whom yet Laurence 
dreaded to see under his own roof, end even 
Clarke Jones, the vulgar lawyer—his first 
invitation to the house. Laurence under¬ 
took to frame the list of guests, indifferent 
whether Annie liked them or not. Hitherto 
her supremacy had been unquestioned, but 
now she found herself on the losing side. 

Annie resolved that tho ball should be the 
first and the last. She would make it im¬ 
possible for any one to come a second time. 
Accordingly, she behaved with so bad a 
grace; showed her temper so unequivocally ; 
was so rude, so bitter, so full of undisguised 
antagonism to her husband; her arrange¬ 
ments were so insufficient, and her conduct 
so extraordinary, that people congregated in 
wondering groups about the room: the initi¬ 
ated explaining to the outsiders that Airs. 
Grantley junior was crazy, and not responsi¬ 
ble for her actions, and that Dr. Downs had 
ordered the ball to do her good, and rouso 
her. Dr. Downs, who for the most part, 
established himself as a kind of paternal 
keeper near her, and never minded her inso¬ 
lence, but provoked it by bis aggravating 
tone of bland patronage, sometimes left his 
post to whisper confidentially to bis friends 
that, poor thing, sho was worse this evening 
than ever, and that Air. Grantley was much 
to bo pitied. 

So lie was ; and indeed lie might have gone 
mad himself, were it not for the thought 
which possessed him, and the hope it gave of 
a speedy freedom. 1’or surely public opin¬ 
ion would support him now; and would not 
all the world say, after what they saw this 
evening, that nil asylum wns the only sure 
place for bis wife ? 

The report of Annie’s strange alienation 
of mind reached Alay Sefton; near to whom 
wns standing Air. Clarke Jones. Air. Clarke 
Jones hnd managed to be standing pretty 
often near to Alay Sefton this evening, nnd 
Laurence, w hoso eves were seldom far from 
her, sooji grew darkly conscious that the vul¬ 
gar country lawyer was presuming to ndmiro 
her, and during to show his admiration ; an 
insolence, by tho by, ho would never havo 
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been guilty of, but for the lift Mr. Grantloy’s 
greet pntronago of him had given him in so- 
ciety. 

“ How very shocking I” snid May, n litllo 
binncliing. “How tcrriblo for poor Mr. 
Grnntley! liow I feel for him ! ” And eyes 
full of gentle pity turned tenderly upon him. 

“ He has one consolation,” said Jones, in 
n thick voice: " ho has tho sympathy of the 
prettiest young lady in tho county." 

“ Sir 1 ’’ said May, turning on him n look 
of ineffable disdain. May had no affectation, 
and never pretended thatsho did not under¬ 
stand a compliment. 

“ No offence, miss, I hope. I only spoke as 
I felt, and honest hearts have free tongues," 
said Jones, coloring. 

l’rclty May turned tho tip of her round, 
white shoulder ; and just then Laurence, who 
had seen and divined her glance, came up to 
her hurriedly and asked her to waltz with 
him. 

“ llless you, dear Miss Scfton 1 ” ho mur¬ 
mured—“ God bless you for your sympathy 
to a broken-hearted man!" 

May meant no evil. She thought only 
to be kind ; hut she was impulsive and full of 
nissionatc feeling ; and tho blessing touched 
icr inmost soul. She looked up into Lau¬ 
rence Grantley's face, and tears were in her 
eyes. Then she said, in a sisterly, gentle 
voice : "Poor Mr. Grnntley! I do feel for 
you!” Laurence started and pressed her 
tenderly to him ; his faco paler than tho mar¬ 
ble bust looking serenely down from its 
height; then ho whirled her rapidly from tho 
waltz, and led her to her mother. 

“ Miss Soften is tired of me," ho said with 
forced gayety, and going off smiling; leav¬ 
ing May bewildered and terribly ashamed. 

“I will go and talk to Mrs. Grnntley," 
she said, after a moment. " Poor Annie 1 
she wants comforting too.” 

Accepting the arm of ono of her numer¬ 
ous cavaliers always ready to do her service, 
she went across tho room to Annie, who sat 
alone, not speaking to any one but those 
who went up to her, and then shortly and 
disagreeably; assuming nothing of tho’host- 
ess, and paying as little attention to the 
guests as to tho arrangements. She had 
never looked w orse than to-night; her heavy 
face had never worn a more stolid, more 
unamiable expression ; ill ns she always 
dressed, to-night she wus execrably attired 
in a pale dull grey, tho color of iter skin, 
with pale yellow flowers, tho color of her 
hair. May, in her floating, diaphanous robe 
of blue and white, looked like an angel by 
tho side of a corpse. 

" You had better go and dnneo with Mr. 
Grnntley again,” said Annie, not looking tip. 

" I want to talk to you instead,” said 


May, smiling. " It is long since wo had a 
nico long talk, and you havo never told mo 
of your travels.” ‘ 

“ I don’t want to talk,” said Annie; " and 
you had better go and dance with Mr. 
Grnntley." 

When Annie once began to iterate her 
sentences it was lost labor to attempt to 
movo her. It was her favorite form of ob¬ 
stinacy, and her obstinacy was of iron. So 
May was at last driven away by a shower of 
hard, cold insolences which never softened 
and never relaxed. 

Tho weary evening came to its end ; pro¬ 
nounced a failure ; and every ono went away 
convinced that Mrs. I.aurcnce Grnntley was 
mad, and might do any thing—kill her hus¬ 
band, kill herself, set firo to the house, or 
do something shocking, my dears. There 
ought to bo a keeper got, said the gossips, 
conlidcutially. 

The next (lay was dull, gloomy, miserable; 
a little rain fell in the morning, but, towards 
noon it ceased, though the clouds hung 
heavy and low-, and the mist wreaths clung 
about the ravines and clefts. It was one of 
those days of unutterable gloom and sadness, 
when tho earth lies like dead, and the heavy 
sky sweeps downward like n pall; when tho 
whole expression of nature is of gloom and 
sorrow; and when even crimes do not startle 
us so much ns they would at a brighter mo¬ 
ment. Laurence would not meet his wife to¬ 
day. He breakfasted early, bv himself, and, 
after writing several letters in his library 
(one to Hr. Downs, asking him to appoint a 
colleague and sign tho necessary certificate 
for his wife’s admission into an asylum), ho 
went out, again taking the direction of ltlack 
Tarn, his favorite place of refuge w hen sad 
or sorrowful. Deep in a sunless rift—whero 
tho very eagles built no nests, and where no 
trace of life or vegetation was to be seen, 
with the gray crags striking sheer and sharp 
from the edge, ns if torn asunder by some 
mighty throb which had rent mount; ins and 
destroyed cities, and where the very moun¬ 
tain sheep could (ind no footing—llle.ck Tarn 
lay like a lace of the dead, or, as the country 
teople believed it was, like the mouth of tho 
tottomlcss pit. All sorts of fierce traditions 
and mourniul talcs lingered about tho spot. 
Murders in the olden time of lawlessness 
and wrong; accidents of straying feet; de¬ 
struction to young lovers and laughing chil¬ 
dren ; tho suicide of love, despair, and guilt 
—all such sad memories hovered, like rest¬ 
less ghosts, over the dnik peed. Laurence 
sat down by the edge, Dinging stones into 
tho water still and unrul'dcd at the base, 
thinking with stormy passion over tho shame 
and misery of his present life, but not think¬ 
ing of his own wrong-doing, nor remomber- 
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ing that ho had boon the author of his own 
despair. 

“ You have chosen an intellectual occupa¬ 
tion,” said Annie's voice, falling dull and 
dead, ns usual. 

Laurence started up. “Am I never to ho 
free of you ! ” 

“ You nro polite, Laurence tho gentle¬ 
man,” sneered Annie, looking at him with 
her clayey, impassible face, like some fright¬ 
ful mask unearthed. 

“Tho woman who received her guests ns 
you did last night i3 not tho person to tax 
another with impoliteness,” said Laurence, 
angrily. 

“ I was about ns good as my company and 
rather better than my husband,” said Annie, 
hanging her lip. 

“ Don’t dare to mention yourself in tho 
same breath with me! ” Laurence cried, 
with disdain. 

“No? Why not? Wellj I don’t think 
we arc quite on an equality of vice either! 
/ don’t make an intimate friend of such a 
man ns Clarke Jones, /don’t lay plots to 
make you out mad, and get you taken to an 
asylum. 1 don’t carry my lovo to another, 
and do my utmost to wreck the happiness of 
a life for vanity. / do none of these things, 
as some one I could name docs?” And she 
flung her fingers contemptuously against his 
chock. 

“ No? Hut I will tell you what you do,” 
said Laurence, grasping her by the arms till 
she winced and writhed: “you make your 
life an incarnate lie ; you creep into an hon¬ 
orable family by a lie; you go through the 
world with falsehood and shame written on 
your brow, and hide your degraded origin by 
perjury and fraud." 

“ W'hat do you mean ?" said Annie, 
struggling to free her wrists. 

“ 1 mean that you are tho child of an un¬ 
married servant woman : thatyoii know this, 
and knew it when you married mo j that, for 
fear of this ever being known to others, you 
have left your mother to tho workhouse) 
and that, at this very moment when we both 
stand here, Jane Gilbert, your mother, is 
eating the pauper’s bread, and wearing the 
pauper’s dress.” 

“All, you know this!” said Annie, with 
a contemptuous smile j “ I thought you did. 
And if 1 did all this, what then ? It was 
diamond cut diamond j and mine was the 
hardest. Were i/our pride and advantage 
only to bo thought of, and mino set aside P 
Was it no temptation that tho daughter of 
a pauper should bo the wifo of the proudest 
mam of his county, and hear a name which 
its owner thought scarcely good enough for a 
princess ? You thought you got birth and 
money,, and you had neither) I knew that I 


got birth and station, and my bargain was 
the best. You tried to outwit mo, and failed) 
I tried to outwit you, and succeeded.” 

“ Aro you mad, to taunt mo in this man¬ 
ner, and in this placo ? ” whispered Lau¬ 
rence, clasping her arms still more firmly, 
while a tcrriblo expression Btolc over his faco, 

“ No, not quite mad enough for your pur- 
ioso yet,” said Annie, with a low, insulting 
augh. “ Not mad enough to have left you 
my money, and so make my death an advan¬ 
tage to you j when you go homo you shall 
know who is my real heir, and then, perhaps, 
you will understand mo belter j not mad 
enough to be paraded as mad boforo tho 
world, to be goaded anil provoked, mid then 
locked up at your pleasure j not mad enough 
to let myself he made tho footstool of your 
fortunes, to bo kicked over when you aro 
tired of it) not mad enough for any thing 
of this, Laurence Grantlcy, as you will find 
to your cost! I am the natural daughter of 
a pauper,” sho went on to say, “ and yon nro 
Mr. Grantlcy of the Ilall. I turned your 
mother out of the house; I foiled you from 
the first day to tho last) and I have not done 
with you yet. Hear me ! Attempt to lay a 
finger on me, and all the world shall know 
tho truth os you know it, and the meanest 
wretch in this placo shall lnngli at tho story 
of tho birth of Mr. Grantley’s rich wife, and 
how finely ho got taken in ! ” 

What had passed over the scene? The 
leaden sky hung low and black ns before) 
tho wild birds shrieked ns they flew across 
tho vale, as they had shrieked tea minutes 
ago) on the crags a few stones were dis¬ 
lodged as if by a spurning foot, and on tho 
Tarn rushed broad ripples, circling swiftly 
about the pool. Laurenco stood on the cliif 
above the Tarn alone. lie dared not stand 
there long. Ilis brain swam, and ho turned 
wildly away. 

Entering tho little wood behind tho crag, 
ho met Mr. Clarke Jones. 

“ Good-morning, sir,” said Jones, with a 
singular smile, and passed on. Generally 
lie used to stop and talk. 

CIIAI’TEH VII. 

Mils, 1 .Ai'miN ci: Ghanti.ky had disap¬ 
peared. The country was searched for miles 
round, but not a trace of her was to lie found. 
No one had called tho day after the ball | 
her maid had dressed her for a walk, and 
she had been seen to leave tho Ilall grounds 
by the small side gatoj the steward had met 
her in tho lane, a dozen yards from tho gate) 
from this point oven conjecture was at a loss. 
Tho affair mndo an inlensp sensation, and 
pcoplo were dreadfully shocked and alarmed 
—as they always nro when tlicro is any thing 
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mysterious. Much sympathy was felt for 
the husband, ami much pity was expressed 
for tlio wife: all her good points were rc- 
moinbered and magnified, and all her bad 
forgotten. A veil oi' universal charity shad¬ 
owed tlio Hall from basement to roof. But 
still tlio mystery remained unsolved: what 
had becomo of her? 

Laurenco kept much in tlio house, was 
very silent and moody mid subdued, and the 
neighborhood wondered that ho should take 
his nllliction so much to heart: for however 
tragically it might havo happened, it seemed 
unlike Laurence Grnntlcy to fret himself ill 
for the loss of his wife. It was matter of 
history that tliov had not been violently 
happy in their union', and his distress seemed 
to every one disproportioned to tho event. 
Tlio gentlemen of tho neighborhood rode 
daily up to tho hall to offer ndvico mid sym¬ 
pathy, but no plan yet proposed had resulted 
in any certainty: the body had not been 
found, and there wero no tidings of flight. 
It was a desolate state of things, every ono 
ngreed: mid the most terrible certainty would 
be prcfbrablo to dragging on in doubt and 
suspense. 

Ono day, there chanced to bo quito a 
mooting at tho Hall. Hr. Downs, tho 
clergyman, and one or two more gentlemen, 
hail congregated there, discussing various 

I ilans with Laurence ns to what bad better 
le done, when tlio clatter of a horse’s hoofs 
was heard, and Clarke Jones galloped up to 
the door. 

When Laurenco heard bis voice, ho roso 
and left tlio room hastily. Tlio doctor re¬ 
marked how ill ho looked, ns ho went out j 
mid ouo of the gentlemen, notorious for his 
attachment to his wife, sighed, " l’oor fel¬ 
low ! ” while unothcr, who was as notoriously 
ill-mated, gavo a short laugh as lie said, “I 
should not have thought Grnntlcy would have 
taken his w ife’s death so much to heart.” 

Clarko Jones entered, and bowed with 
clumsy familiarity to the company. “ l’inc 
winter’s morning, gentlemen I” ho said, un¬ 
buttoning his coat, and flinging it open at 
tile chest. 

“ Very tine,” says bland Dr. Downs, in 
his conciliatory voice. Then tlicro was a 
pause. 

Clarko Jones was not much liked by tho 
gentry of tho place. They thought him 
vulgar, pushing, insolent, with n grip liko a 
vice when once it closed over any one’s af¬ 
fairs, and nn oft'ensivo manner of shouldering 
his way into places whero ho was not wanted. 
They looked coldly at tho lawyer, and won¬ 
dered what business ho could have up hero, 
and wondered, most of all, how such a promt 
man as Laurenco Grnntlcy could receive him 
so much liko a friend. Tlio clergyman him¬ 


self, representing charity mid social brother¬ 
hood as he did, would not have admitted 
him into his drawing-room, and Dr. Downs 
had never allowed Ins acquaintance to over¬ 
flow tho pestle and mortar. Yet hero ho 
Was at tho Hall—had been n guest nt tho 
great ball, and was now ono of tho foremost 
in offering sympathy, perhaps advice. Well! 
tlicro nro strange tilings in this world! 

Tlio pauso was becoming awkward: when 
Laurenco returned. Ho had lost tho deadly 
inllor which tho doctor had noticed when 
10 left tho room, and was quite himself 
again j only with a fixed and strained ex¬ 
pression, ns if strung up to do a certain 
work, for which ho had been gathering 
strength. Ho met Clarko Jones with cor¬ 
diality, shook hands with him, spoke to him 
in n friendly, almost familiar, manner, in¬ 
vited him to bo seated, and presented him 
to those of tho guests who ho thought wero 
unacquainted with him. After a meaning 
glanco among each other, tho gentlemen 
imitated their host; tho invisiblo barrier 
was broken down: and Clarko Jones took 
his scat ns ono of them. 

Tho conversation was becoming general, 
when tho lawyer, leaning forward, said, in 
that peculiar whisper which is more distinct 
than tlio ordinary voice,— 

“I’orgivo me, Mr. Grander, for troubling 
you with a suggestion, but have you tried 
Black Turn ? A likely place for nn accident, 
you know—a very likely place; and, in tho 
state of your poor lady’s mind, nothing was 
moro possible than nn accident, or a suicide, 
down there.” He looked nt Laurenco stcad- 
ily. 

Laurence looked at him ns steadily. 
“Thank you, Mr. Jones, for the hint. I 
had not thought of that before. A very 
likely place indeed. I shall act oil your 
suggestion.” 

“ I shall bo glad to bo of any use to you,” 
said Clarko Jones, with an unmistakable 
manner of equality. " Shall I manage this 
painful business ibr you, Mr. Grantleyp 
You may trust both my zeal and my discre¬ 
tion," with an emphasis on tho last word. 

“ You nro very good, Mr. Jones. If you 
Would bo so'kind ns to institute a search 
| there—a man could bo let down with a rope 
•—But my steward will arrange with you all 
tho ncccssarv details.” IIo turned pale as 
his imagination pictured what would follow. 
Then, with a quick, sharp glance upward, 
“ l’crhnps I had better bo with you ? " ho 
said. 

“ Let me advise you not,” said Mr. Clarko 
Jones, slowly. “ You may trust me, with 
confidence. I will do every thing ns care¬ 
fully and ns discreetly ns yourself. You 
may trust me,” ho repeated, in a lower voice, 
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and with n moaning prcssuro of tho hand os 
he went off. 

“ I never gave that vulgar fellow credit 
for so much good feeling,” said one of tho 
gentlemen. 

“ Nor I,” said another. 

“Ho seems quite a changed man,” said 
tho clergyman, with a ghostly sigh. 

“Ah!” cried Dr. Downs, sententiously, 
“ there are secrets in physiology not yet dis¬ 
covered ! ” 

That terrible day seemed to Laurence ns 
if it would never end. Ho knew what aw¬ 
ful secret they were going to discover in tho 
depths of that dismal Tarn j ho knew the 
pale features that lay upward, and tho tan¬ 
gled hair with the duck-weed wreathed about 
tho folds; he knew that the eyes wero wide 
open, looking at him with their dull stare 
as they had looked in life; and he know that 
this ghastly thing would be brought homo 
here to him, where it would lie with those 
hard, unflinching eyes always wide open, 
and the pale features bruised and swollen, 
lie know all tho horror of tho present mo¬ 
ment, and what was being done on the cliffs 
above tho Tarn. Ho heard tho hoarse cries 
of one to tho other, tho trampling of tho 
heavy feet, the unwinding of the rope j ho 
heard the waters stirred j he heard the grat¬ 
ing of tho drag, and the shuddering groan 
that ran through tho crowd when it was 
lifted to the earth, and men examined it 
curiously to see if there had been foal play. 
It seemed to him ns if only his body, torpid 
and inert, remained at tho Hall, while bis 
soul and all his perceptions were up on the 
cliffs above that fatal Tarn, crying out to all 
tho world what fearful crime had been com¬ 
mitted there. Ho ho sat for long, long, ter¬ 
rible boars, until the short winter day came 
to its close, and the black night poured down. 
Dut still ho sat, without lire or light; his 
face, rigid and white, turned listening to tho 
window. Then lie heard—this time actually 
and with bis living senses heard—tho regular 
tread of many feet; ho saw the waving of 
the torches; lie heard the subdued voices of 
the men, as, tramp, tramp, they came up tho 
broad gravel walk, bringing tho dead thing 
with them. Through the ball, and up the 
stairs—tho tangled hair dripping at every 
step, and leaving a trail which the red torch¬ 
light turned to a trail of blood—up tho stairs 
and through the passages to her own room, 
where the old familiar clothes and jewels lay 
scattered about, ns if she had only that mo¬ 
ment left them—and then the rough hands 
laid her gently on the bed, and the wet of 
tho long loose hair and wringing clothes 
dripped heavily, drop by drop, like blood, 
upon the floor. 

Laurence stood face to faco with that 


ghastly thing. Ilut ho must not falter now. 
The Bin that ho had donoinmiBsion ho must 
not betray by cowardice, lie Btooil tho or¬ 
deal calmly and courageously. liven Clnrko 
Jones, narrowly watching him—LnuroncO 
knowing that ho was so watching him—could 
not detect tho quiver of a muscle. Ho af¬ 
fected no sorrow, made no lamentation j but 
stood quietly by tho bed, looking at tho 
corpse in silence. 

“ It was well done ! ” said Clnrko Jones, 
as if speaking to himself j tho men answer¬ 
ing in their broad northern accent: “ Yces, 
wo spaircd line pains! ” 

The inquest was hold, hut no kind of evi¬ 
dence was adduced. No ono had met the 
lady, no ono had seen her. Her mental con¬ 
dition was notoriously so unsettled ns to 
make nn accident or n suicide tho most likely 
thing possible. An open verdict was re¬ 
turned, “ round Drowned ; ” and Lauronco 
left the inquest-room without the shadow of 
a suspicion having rested on his name. Ho 
buried her with tho rightful amount of pomp, 
and Clarke Jones was invited to the funeral, 
and took a prominent part at it. 

Old Mrs. Grantlcy returned to the Hall. 
She had lived in town since her unbending 
daughter-in-law bad forced on her so humil¬ 
iating a retreat; but now she came back in 
all her proud regality, and undertook tho 
management of affairs ns naturally ns if 
there had been no interregnum. Lauronco 
proved the will, administered, and took pos¬ 
session of his late wife’s property) and when 
tho lawyer who had drawn up, and knew of 
the execution of, the second and secret will, 
came down, all in a blaze and turmoil, to 
oppose proceedings and institute a search, 
Mr. Grantlcy received him with every im¬ 
aginable courtesy, showed him Annie’s pa¬ 
pers, opened her secret drawers, gave him 
access to her boxes, etc., nay, even volun¬ 
teered a search through his own privato 
drawers and store places ns well, eager to 
have every thing investigated and made plain 
and clear. And as, in spite of all this care, 
no other w ill could bo found,—w ho knew this 
so well ns Laurence P—not even a scrap of 
paper expressing last w ishes; and ns Ids 
client was gone, and could bring no moro 
business into his hands; and as Mr. Lau¬ 
rence Grantlcy was here, and might add 
hundreds to bis income ; and ns it is always 
better to conciliate the living than to attend 
to the desires of the dead,—for, is not a livo 
dog better than n dead lion P—tho lawyer 
pronounced himself satisfied, and went back 
to London, baffled and routed. Ho felt con¬ 
vinced being versed in hidden iniquities, that 
there was somo sinful dealing somewhere j 
but ho had no proof, and without proof, of 
whatUBO the strongest suspicions P 
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So, things wont on bravely enough. Tho 
property was gradually disencumbered, old 
debts wore paid off, old pressuro removed ; 
and onco moro tho sun sliono brightly over 
tho house of Grant ley, am! happiness scctncd 
again possible to Laurence. A whito mar¬ 
ble monument was erected to the memory of 
Annie Grnntlcy, and every ono said that 
Mr. Laurence could not have dono more than 
bo bad done, mid that bo had acted well and 
handsomely throughout. IIo wore his niourn- 
mg gracefully, ami without ostentation ; had 
tho proper width of crape, tho proper depth 
of black t whilo Airs. Grantlcy was beyond 
measure queenly in her maternal sables, 
winch she took care to have made as deep 
and tragic ns custom would sanction. 

In tho small village of Kagley, Jane Gil¬ 
bert was taken from theworkhouso and com- 
lortably lodged, was given a suit of black 
and bidden to wear it, no ono knowing why 
she had been so befriended, or for whom she 
wore her mourning, b’or Juno Gilbert bad 
not the faintest idea that Annie Grantlcy 
was her child ; mid tho secret rested now 
with Clarke Jones and Laurence. Clarke 
Jones’ mother bad been Annie’s nurse, and, 
upon her death-bed, had told her son bow 
that the great heiress of Sir Thomas Sibson, 
ot the Grange, who all the world thought 
was the daughter of bis lady—for ho had 
been married, and bis wife was a Lascellcs. 
ami nan died in Italy; so far Annie had spo¬ 
ken truly—was only the natural daughter of 
poor Jano Gilbert, a pauper now in the 
union, whom, when I.ndy Sibson’s maid, Sir 
Ihonias bad ruined, according to tho way ot 
the Sibsons, 'Ibe child bad been taken 
from its mother, and given to Nurse Drown 
joining up, and Nurse Drown had done 
her duly by it, and bad kept silence, as she 
pas 1ml, when her in aster claim edit and put 
it forth as tho daughter of his late wife, and 
Jutiiro heiress of what property he could 
leave. The Grange was entailed—luckilv 
for Ihe right 1 ui heir—else that would have 
gone to the pauper's daughter too. Sir 
Ihomns died while Annie was young—onlv 
eighteen or so—and at bis death the small 
pension regularly granted to Jano Gilbert 
ceased; and, habits of comparative luxury 
laving induced n certain unthrilt and indo¬ 
lence, Jane had fallen from poverty to ruin, 
find from ruin laid slipped into tho work¬ 
house. Nurse Drown, on whom the secret 
lav heavily, w rote to Annie, and told her the 
w hole story; signing the letter in her maiden 
name, and omitting to say that she was mar¬ 
ried—had been married many years, and 
was now tho mother of n promising son, well 
jo do in the world. If sho had entered into 
jior personal history, Annio would have 
known belter how to trim her sails to tho 


storm when it enmo. But n letter from 
Nurso Drown, pleading for on unknown pau¬ 
per called her mother, touched Annie’s heart 
ns littlo ns it would have touched n heart of 
stone. Sho had no desire to seek out Jane, 
or to tell tho world tho truth about her birth j 
so she Hung tho letter into tho tiro, and never 
vouchsafed n reply. And when Mrs. Jones 
died, twelve years afterwards, her request 
was still unanswered, and tho mother was 
still living in the parish workhouse. Annie 
at thirty was no softer than Annie at eigh¬ 
teen; the wile tit Laurence Grantlcy was 
jiot more compassionate than the unmarried 
heiress of the Sibsons had been, just be¬ 
fore her death, Mrs. Jones told her son tho 
story ; and then Clarke thought how lie saw 
ns way to influence and profit, by making 
liiinsclt and Laurence Grantlcy co-partnors 
Vi n lc fiecict * so l>° brought the news to tho 
Hall, as wo have seen, and struck the first 
blow’ on the wedge which was to raiso the 
wliolo fabric of Ins fortunes. And now, by 

tho strangest circumstances, Laurence Gram¬ 
my end he were still more closely connected , 
and ho had the power to mako his bargain 
what he chose. So, Laurence gave him this 
aftair of Jane Gilbert to manage, ns a kind 
of instalment of the future; and Clarke 
Jones kept mysterious silence, and gave no 
hint to any one. He was playing for larger 
stakes than the mere nleasure of tnttlim*. 

CIIAl'TKll VIII. 

L.U'HF.ncu accepted his position bravely. 
It Clarke Jones was not the man to lot go a 
hold once obtained, Laurence was not tho 
man to let tho world know ho was so held. 
It was not his way to own to coercion of 
any kind : ho would have worn handcuffs as 
it they had been ornamental toys, anil 
always made, n merit of yielding when ho 
could not resist, thus preserving at least the 
semblance of free-will. He never let Clarke 
Jones see that he felt himself in his power; 
indeed, the lawyer was not quite certain that 
Laurence knew ho was in his power, for 
nothing could laako him betray himself. 
Let Jones probe him ns he would, not n 
jnusclo ever quivered, not the faintest glanco 
betrayed uneasiness, not the lightest word 
expressed consciousness. Ofi-lmud, cordial, 
kindly, ho seemed lather to court Clarke’s 
society from choice than to take it ns thrust 
upon him by the untoward force of circum¬ 
stances. I'.very thing was dono so frcelv, 
thcro was such a grace and richness of man¬ 
ner, such a royal kind of familiarity, that 
Clarke Jones was puzzled ; not able to de¬ 
termine to his own satisfaction how much 
was real and how much simulated in their 
intercourse. AVlint was real, however, was 
the good which ho determined to get for 
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himself, anil tho use ho would mnko of his 
knowledge. Accordingly, he set to work, 
running his mines hero and there, till ho lmd 
completely honey-combed Laurence Grant- 
ley’s life, and filled both his hands to over¬ 
flowing. Ifo got every thing ho wished j 
Laurence always forestalling tho request, 
anil proposing, apparently out of puro good¬ 
will, what he knew would ho demanded of 
him. Thus, Clarke Jones coveted tho stew¬ 
ardship of the Grantlcy estates, and Lau¬ 
rence, with consummate tact, provided for 
Deedhain, the faithful old servant who had 
given him his first lessons in fishing anil 
shooting, and who loved him like a son, 
raising him to an apparently higher post 
with a higher salary, whereby the old man 
was flattered, not humiliated; and then 
Clarko Jones was asked to become general 
agent, with an acting bailiff under him. 
Then, Warner, tho London lawyer, whose 
family had been tho Grantlcy lawyers for 
three generations, gradually lost his Grant- 
ley business. Bit by hit, it slipped out of 
his hands into Air. Jones’, who manipulated 
it prettily, and what is called “ feathered his 
nest ” with it in grand style. 13ut all these 
transfers were made so naturally that Jones 
could never say ho had put on the screw, and 
such and such were tho results. It was a 
great power that Laurence had of making 
the best of a thing. But ho felt his bond¬ 
age painfully. It was an ever sense of deg¬ 
radation which at times ate away his very 
manliness, though ho wrapped gay silken 
bandages round his chains to prevent their 
clanking audibly, and hummed his prison 
tunes to lofty words. 

The gentlemen in the neighborhood spoke 
much of this excessive intimacy between tho 
highest and the lowest, tho most nlined and 
the most vulgar of the district. Old Mrs. 
Grantlcy loftily remonstrated ; but Laurence 
compressed his lips, and said that he “ knew 
what lie was about, and that what he did, 
wits for the best. lie allowed no further re¬ 
mark.” Strange to say, Mrs. Grantlcy for¬ 
bore to renew the conversation. So Clarke 
Jones drove a thriving trade with his two 
secrets j got money in every possible man¬ 
ner, legally and illegally—by fair work fairly 
paid for, and by unfair wages for no work j 
got Laurence Grantlcy to back him in spec¬ 
ulations of various kinds; got Laurence to 
introduce him everywhere, and to make him 
a position unattainable else; got his influ¬ 
ence, his credit, his hand; and, on the 
strength of nil this, rose rapidly to prosper¬ 
ity, and was soon suffered to take a recog¬ 
nized place in the society of gentlemen. 
But vinegar mouths were still made at him, 
and this last Grantlcy pill was bitter swal¬ 
lowing to many. 


Tho old Hall had changed mistresses to 
some good. Queenly and expensive, Mrs. 
Grantlcy was a very different person to mean 
Annie Hibson, who counted her half-crowns 
liko drops of blood, nml thought all pleas¬ 
ures that cost money, sinful follies. The old 
house warmed up again into something of 
its native brightness. Dinners and balls, 
luncheon parties, picnics, archery meetings, 
were given in artistic succession: duly reg¬ 
ulated by tho strictest laws of “mitigated 
grief,” os expounded by Mrs. Grantlcy. 
And once more tho family became tho centro 
of gravitating society, the loadstone to which 
all tho floating particles were attracted. 
May Scl'ton was a frequent visitor; beau¬ 
tiful May, with her rosc-chccks rounding 
into brighter beauty, and her blue eyes full 
of liquid light: May, with the love which 
bail been so long germinating in her heart, 
now blossoming out over her life, and, from 
a fancy nml a sentiment, becoming a pres¬ 
ence and a power: May, in all the rich 
spring-tide of her youth, given up to happi¬ 
ness and love. Laurcnco loved her; eho 
knew it now j and wlmt clso was needed to 
make earth bright ns heaven P But I.nit- 
rence, though ho loved and was happy in his 
love, yet hud changed to something less 
tranquil than his former self—less trampiil 
than ho used to be even during the period 
of his greatest depression while Annie lived. 
In outward manner ho was the same ns ever, 
suave, frank, popular; but a close observer 
would have seen hmv the lines about bis l'uco 
were set and hardened, how his eyes had a 
searching, watchful look ns if he were look¬ 
ing and listening for something, how tho 
hair was rapidly changing from rich chestnut 
brown to dull gray, and how the hands had 
an ugly habit of clenching themselves, as if 
clutching at an enemy’s throat. But who 
read signs liko these i* Medical men and 
artists, none else; and ns tho only doctor 
in the neighborhood was not extraordinarily 
observant, and as artists were as much un¬ 
known in those parts ns birds of Paradise 
or long-legged flamingoes, all these signs 
passed unmarked nml unnoticed. 

That May and Laurcnco were lovers v.iib 
known solely to themselves. The only per¬ 
son who might suspect it was Mrs. Grant- 
ley; but Mrs. Grantlcy was discreet, nml 
now that tho property was redeemed nml it 
was not incumbent on Laurence to marry a 
second time for money, she had no objection 
to his marrying for love. Kxcepting Mrs. 
Grantlcy, then, no one could penetrate the 
love between them ; for Laurence in society, 
was cold and reserved, and of all the un¬ 
married women in the pluco May Soft on was 
the woman who apparently had least of his 
regard. If ho wero cold, Clarko Jones was 
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warm enough ; nnd if ho sought diligently 
to conceal his love, tho forward lawyer made 
no secret of his admiration. Laurence boro 
this, ns ho boro every tiling now, with un¬ 
flinching self-possession : never showing 
jealousy or annoyance ; showing nothing at 
nil, in fact, but what a thin lino of com- 
iressed lip, and n burning flush on the pale, 
inrd cheek might express. 

Yet it was not one of his lightest pains to 
know, that, but for tho extraordinary in¬ 
timacy between himself and tho lawyer, tho 
, help lio had given towards tho consolidation 
of those low plebeian fortunes, and the so¬ 
cial countenance received from tho highest 
family in tho neighborhood, Clarko Jones 
would not have presumed to raise his eyes 
to May's with any thing like tho admiration 
of an equal. Yet now, to what might ho 
not pretend i’ And Laurence dared not rise 
up against him as ho longed and burned to 
do | for were there not chains on his wrists 
and letters on his hands, and did not that 
fearful secret stand between them, like a 
spectre, paralyzing his every limb? Mental 
pains are oftentimes worse to bear than 
ihysieal suffering i and Laurence would 
tavo gladly exchanged those which beset 
him now, ibrnny anguish of the flesh which 
man or demon could have devised. As for 
May, sho was too happy on tho one side, 
and too indifferent on the other, to be very 
demonstrative, even of her disgust i so Clarke 
Jones went blundering on in his rude, bear- 
like attempts, which amused no one but 
himself j and if he saw tho effect they pro¬ 
duced,—which ho did not always,—ho did 
not lot his knowledge interfere with his de¬ 
sign, but made sure that he would carry all 
before him as usual. Clarko Jones had grown 
dangerously accustomed to success. In this 
manner above a year passed after Annie’s 
death, when the slow courso of time brought 
round tho bright spring, and lifo woke up 
nnow. 

ciiaptek tx. 

Tilt: death ami gloom of winter, and all 
tho terrible associations connected with it, 
melted away, like the snow on tho mountain- 
tops; nnd i'u their stead canto spring flowers 
and sunny skies, nnd tho blessed renewal of 
all life. And now, was not J,nurence happy ? 
AVith May’s dear hand in his, nnd her lov¬ 
ing face pressed against his breast, could ho 
not forget ? Could ho not bury his dead, 
onco for nil, nnd live in tho joy and glory of 
tho hour? l'or moments, yes; but they 
were only moments, snatched like golden 
drops from the rainbow’ spanning the dark 
bank of clouds. Yet if not happier, ho was 
more tranquil, for he was planning a future 
that should withdraw him from tho tcrriblo 


influence over him. Grantlcy Hall was to 
bo sold, nnd Laurence nnd bis with would 
lcavo England forover. It would be no 
grievous exile in a sunny Italian villa, sit¬ 
ting under tho myrtles and tho vines, with 
beautiful May Selton for his wife. And sho 
would think a desert paradise enough if it 
brought them nearer heart to lieait, and left 
them suffering together. Though, indeed, 
May thought that could be no suffering 
which gave them to each other. 

Tho birds were singing blithely in the 
trees, and tho skylarks made tho fields and 
meadows loud with song; the wandering 
airs came laden with odors fresh and pure 
from tho grass and flowers just wet with tho 
soft spring rain that had been falling in tho 
sunshine; and all naturo looked as bright 
and joyous ns if sin had never been born of 
man, nnd death and sorrow had never en¬ 
tered the world. They were engaged lovers 
now, and were soon to be married; but the 
secret was still to be kept from all the world 
save the two mothers, and tho marriage was 
to bo as private us a stolen one. What 
cared May? Her life was in his love ; her 
iride, her joy, her happiness, all centred in 
bin, and tho outside world was nothing to 
her. 

Yes, that morning J.aurcnco was happy, 
lie forgot tho shadow beside him, and lived 
omy in the sunshine; there war no blood 
in the waters of lllack Tarn; no secret chain 
that bound him us tho slave of another; 
there were no sorrow and no crime in the 
past, no doubt mid no dread in the future. 
All earth was bright, all life a joy. 

Laurence, make the best of Ibis'little hour 
of spring-tide passed with May under the 
ancestral lime-trees? It is all that Cod nnd 
justice can give. Years hence, long blank 
years hence, you will remember this sunny 
spring morning, and the scent of the lime 
blossoms will haunt you forever as the mes¬ 
sage nnd the word of n lost heaven ! 

Clarke Jones did not sec that Laurence 
was in love, nnd only half suspected that 
May, who was more impulsive, and had no 
other motive than obedience for conceal¬ 
ment, loved him. Laurence carefully con¬ 
cealed his feelings from the lawyer—lie had 
his own good reasons for doing so—anil 
Jones was too inflated with success to read 
the heart of another man very accurately, 
or to have his senses sharpened by the fear 
of rivalry. Ho had become accustomed to 
(bo belief that every thing must give way to 
bis wishes; May tiefton's love among the 
rest. 

One day—it was tho afternoon of this 
very spring day, the happiest of all May’s 
life—he stole upon her us she walked, rest¬ 
less with joy, up nnd down tho lauo leading 
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to tho Ilall, recalling every word and look 
and gesture of that glorious morning, and 
living over again tho divino joy of her hour 
of betrothal. Startling her from this heaven 
of thought, Clarko Jones suddenly stood 
before her. Without a moment's warning, 
in his rude, coarse, bull-headed way ho told 
her that ho had a mind for her,' that ho 
would make good settlements on her, and 
that she might do worse than take him. lie 
had no grand name like Laurence Grantley's, 
certainly, but ho had an honest one and was 
a safer man (with a thick spluttering om- 

{ iliasis), and Laurence Grantlcy would never 
io husband to her, if that was what she was 
thinking of—never 1 And he snapped his 
fingers in the air. 

May’s blood was roused. May, all gentle¬ 
ness and kindness, flamed up now, infuriate 
and inspired by her great love. She spurned 
tho man with the bitterest disgust! hard 
words rose with dangerous power to her 
lips; a fierce eloquence possessed her j and 
Clarke Jones was for a moment overwhelmed 
at the transformation. 

“ Ah! ” lie said at last, drawing a deep 
breath, “ this is because you love Grantlcy! 
A word, miss, from me i a word that I could 
say, and ho would be nowhere. A pitiful 
scoundrel ho is—a sneaking dog, that I hold 
in my hand, and could crush—there! like 
that! " setting his heel on a worm that lay 
in his path, “ Yes, with one word I could 
crush him like that; and by Jove, if von 
give mo tho chance—or tho cause—I will! " 
“ How dare you thus insult me ? ” cried 
May, with a passionate gesture. 

“ I don't insult you, miss. If I speak the 
truth of Laurence Grantlcy do I insult you ? 
Things have come to a pretty pass! Has 
that scoundrel been poaching on my manor, 

I wonder ? I!y Jove, if he has-1 want to 

know my place, miss-” 

“ Know your place ? ” interrupted May ; 
“ your place is lower than Mr. Grantley’s 
lowest servant! You desecrate his name by 
speaking it; you are not fit to mention him 
in any way! ” May rushed scornfully away 
through the Grantlcy gate. 

She met Laurenco in the walk. May 
threw herself into her lover’s arms, crying, 
“ Laurence ! save me from that monster! ” 
Iler distress, Clarke Jones’ excitement 
and undisguised insolence of manner, told 
Laurence all. IIo put May gently away, 
and bade her go up to his mother in the 
Hall; then, livid, and with the expression 
that ho had had when his wife had taunted 
him on tho crags above the Tarn, lie turned 
round, seized Clarko Jones, and with the 
heavy dog-whip in his band, flogged him. 
Tho lawyer struggled to defend himself j 
but Laurence was tho moro powerful man j 


and now, with his long-smothered passions 
let loose, and his hatred bracing his nerves 
and muscles, I 10 was desperately strong. 
Lash on lash, blow on blow, tho whole pent- 
up heart poured out in blows and words of 
scorn and insult. At last, wearied with bis 
own passion, ho flung tho wretch heavily to 
the ground, and strode up tho broad gravel- 
walk towards tho house. 

Clarko Jones went home, and for the next 
fortnight was invisible to every one—“laid 
up by illness,” according to report. 

Tho wedding-day came on quickly. All 
cause of secrecy was now at an end, and 
Laurence was almost boastful as to publicity, 
lie was not himself through it all, ho was 
excited and defiant; talked loud; talked fast j 
told all his feelings and intentions in a man¬ 
ner quite unlike his usual reticent pride, and 
seemed to find a certain strength of hope, a 
certain comfort of conviction, in reiterating 
to all what “ he was going to do.” Hut it 
sounded rather like u challenge given to 
some one, than the natural exposition of a 
man’s own mind. The preparations went on, 
in the same ostentatious way. It was to bo 
a grander marriage than even tho first had 
been. 

All this time Clarke Jones was confined to 
his own house, suffering severely from fever 
and general indisposition. Hut, on the morn¬ 
ing of the marriage, and while May, in her 
bridal dress, was waiting to be taken to 
church—one arm in a sling, his face strapped 
and bandaged—ho limped to the house, and 
demanded instant speech with her. A heavy 
bribe got him admitted to where sho sat, 
alone. 

“ Miss May,” ho said, suddenly. 

Sho started up and gave a cry. 

“ Como 1 No screams! ” he said, inso¬ 
lently ; “ you are in my power at last 1 Hear 
mo I ” lie bent down close to her face. 
“ Y'ou are going to bo his wile j to bo to him 
wliat Annie Hibson was j to lie by his sido 
where she lay, and to live on tho gold which 
she brought. One word in your car: one 
word to tell you whom you marry. Keep 
still, little birdi see! tho very blood has 
come from your struggles, and is falling from 
your arm on to your dress 1 Lie 1 lie 1 Illood 
on your bridal dress? Now keep still, and 
I’ll tell you a pretty little tale I heard ono 
day on the elide above Hluck Tarn—keep 
still, I say, till I tell you my story.” 

IIo bent his lips to her ear and whispered 
his revelation; then, with a low laugh, cried, 
’’ Now go marry Laurenco Grantlcy, with 
blood upon your bridal dress! ” and releasing 
her suddenly, limped out of the room. 

A scream rang through tho stnrtled house. 
Tho bridesmaids and May’s mother rushed 
to her. Crouched in a corner, whito aud 
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neared, her hair fallen Ioobo, her eyes wild 
and fixed, her palo lips muttering “ Murder, 
murder!” and “ Laurence I ” and tho blood 
dropping heavily on her dress, they found 
her. Too late. In' tluco days slio died. 

Years after, Laurence Grantlcy was seen, 
n bent, aged, withered man, standing on tho 
crags above lllack Torn. The man who saw 
him—old Doedham's son—spoko to him, but 


Laurenco did not answer, and was never 
seen again. Luring that same summer, tho 
waters drying more than usual, a dead man’s 
hand lay uncovered in tho Tarn; and men 
whispered to each oilier that it was tho hand 
of tho former ow ner of Grantlcy Hall. No 
one cared to verify tho suspicion, and tho 
gravoof tho last.of tho Grantleys is still un¬ 
filled in tho family mausoleum. 
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CARL M AIJTW AKINS'S PRIDE. 

BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 

CHAPTER I. I* At this time she was eighteen; tall, and exqui- 


A group of beautiful girls stood on the piazza 
of the academy at Whitestown. It was exami¬ 
nation day, and the dread ordeal had been passed 
with credit to all concerned. The term had been 
ono of improvement, ht.ppiness, and undisturbed 
harmony, and its close was marked by tears upon 
many a fair check. 

Many of the young ladies wero graduates; 
and moBt of the young gentlemen had finished 
their preparatory Btudies, and were ready to 
enter college. So you may well believe that 
this fourteenth of November, of which we write, 
was a sad day to the students of Whitestown 
Academy; for their pleasant association was to 
be broken; and their words of farewell—one to 
another—were to bo uttered. 

A little aside from the aforementioned group, 
a young girl—the loveliest of them all—leaned 
against the centre pillar of tbo portico, and 
looked on her late companion with calm, tear¬ 
less eyes. Gay, careless, and beautiful—why 

should Annabel Meriton—the solo heiress of a 
man who counted his wealth by tbo hundred 
thousand dollars—why should she weep at part¬ 
ing with those who could henceforth be nothing 
to her? 

On the dark glossiness of MiBS Meriton’s hair 
rested the light wreath of laurel, placed there 
by the hand of Gov. Marshall, the chairman of 
the Examining Committee: and from a richly- 
chased chain around her white neck, hung the 
golden medal bestowed upon her for the best 
theme , read aloud in the Exhibition Hall. The j 
heavy dress of royal purple well became the j 
superb figure which it shrouded; and tho fall! 
of costly laco from her arms and neok but half j 
concealed tho spray of diamonds glittering on j 
her bosom. i 

Annabol was tho only child of a retired mer- j 
chant, whose fine old mansion reared its ira- j 
posing front in ono of the Boston suburban l 
villages—and from the fond father’s indulgence \ 
Annabel had been, in Bomo considerable dc- J 
gree, spoiled. But no doting neglect of restraint \ 
could ruin the noble heart, and genorous sym- < 
pathies of Miss Meriton; though these better j 
qualities might remain imbedded, for years, in \ 
the cold pride which formed a part of her nature. > 


5 sitely modeled, with a clear, brunette expression,- 
$ perfect features, and hair and eyes dark as the 
$ wing of a raven. , 

$ One by one, the friends of Miss Meriton op- 
s proached her, to say adieu. She bad a gay 
> Bmile and a pleasant word for each; and in a 
j; brief space of time all had taken leave and 
J moved away, save one. Carl Mninwaring 
J still kept his place at the western window of 
! the hall but a few yards from the lady; 

! though, it would seem, totally forgetful of her 
‘presence. Ho was gazing out on the sunset 
; sky, his hat in his hand, and his brow bared to 
: the north wind. Mr. Mainwaring was familiarly 
■ known among tho students, as “the janitor;” 

; in other words, he mndo the fires, swept the 
j rooms, and kept the keys of the building, in 
return for which duties he received his tuition. 
He waB, like many another, poor, proud, and 
nspiring; and shrank from no toil, however 
lowly, that would procure for him tho learning 
which he coveted. 

Carl was not handsome, in the usual accepta¬ 
tion of the term, hut there was a look of power 
in his calm, gray eyes worth a thousand gifts of 
boauty. His broad, thoughtful brow, nnd the 
sweep of his soft, dark hair, redeemed hi3 some¬ 
what irregular features from absolute plainness; 
and tho haughty curve of his lip bad something 
in its firm compression that said its owner was 
not ono to beg the favor of any man. 

Miss Meriton stood quiet a moment, her eyes 
furtively resting on the motionless figuro of the 
young man, aa if expecting him to come to her'as 
tho others had one; but not by look, or gesture, 
did he show himself aware of her propinquity. 
She hesitated; then advanced to his sido and 
spoke his namo. 

“Mr. Mainwaring!” 

He started at tho sound of her voico, and 
turned toward her. 

“Well, Miss Meriton?” 

“Are you not going to bid me good-by, sir? 
Have you forgotten that this is our last day at 
Whitestown?” 

Those strangely expreBsivo eyes of his were 
fixed upon her. Ho studied her beautiful face 
for some timo before he spoke. Tho scrutiny 
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seemed to satisfy him of something which he 
had been half-assured of before, for he drew 
himself up haughtily, as he said, 

“Yes, I am well aware of the fact you have 
just stated. I am ready to bid you good-by, 
Miss Meriton; and if my good wishes aro any¬ 
thing you have them.’* 

His cold fingers lightly touched hers, so hot 
and burning; ho bowed slightly, and his pale 
face grew a little more death-like. That gray, 
ashen pallor might have been caused by the 
sudden going out of the vivid crimson in the 
western sky; but the forced immobility of his 
features seemed to contradict tho suspicion. 
Miss Meriton did not lift her eyes, but her 
voice took a mocking intonation, as sho re¬ 
sponded, 

“Good-by, and many thanks for your kind¬ 
ness! Good-by, Mr. Mainwaring!” 

She moved away; ho went eagerly forward, 
as though he would have called her back; but 
if tho word was formed in his heart it found no 
utterance from his lips. She went down the 
long flight of steps into tho graveled avenue, 
stepped into tho splendid carriage, which had 
been more than an hour in waiting, and was 
borne rapidly away. 

And Mr. Mainwaring watched tho glittering 
equipage until a turn in tho road hid it from 
his view; then, with a firm, determined step, 
ho loft tho academy and hurried down to his 
lodging. He was to return homo on tho follow¬ 
ing day, and no time must be lost in reveries ; 
he needed all for preparation. 


CHAPTER II. 

Annabel Meeiton was in her own stately 
home onco more. Early in the new year, Mr. 
Meriton’s parlors wero thrown open for a grand 
ball, and on this occasion tho beautiful heiress 

was presented to society. From this night she 
took her place in tho high circle in which she 
moved—the acknowledged queen. None dis¬ 
puted her right to the palm of society; and fair 
women envied her these royal charms which 
won bo many men to lay their fortunes at her 
feet. - If flattery and admiration create happi¬ 
ness, Annabel Meriton should have been happy; 
for. turn whithersoever she would, her praiso 
flowed from every tongue. Wealth and talent 
bowed before her, asking but hope; sho turned 
away from all. She was in no hurry to leave 
hor father, she said; she loved her old home too 
well to cara for an “establishment” for some 
time to come. And Mr. Meriton, idolizing his 
daughter, did not urge the matter upon her; 


so tho season closed, summer at length passed, 
the second winter came and went, and still An¬ 
nabel was unengaged. 

This second summer drew on bright and’ 
beautiful. Annabel was importuned to join a 
gay party for Newport, but she declined; and 
again her aunt Ethel, a childless, wealthy 
widow, besought the favor of her company at 
Nahant. No; Annabel disliked crowded watcr- 
ing-placcs; she had not yet decided whither 
Bhe should turn her feet—would her friends 
please let her alone? And finding her disin¬ 
clined to reoeivo tho homage of the haul ton, 
for that season, tho fashionables of Lcedsbury 
departed for their several rmorts without the 
reigning belle. 

Toward tho close of Juno, a letter came to 
Miss Meriton from Grace Wolford, her blood 
cousin, who resided in a quiet New Hampshire 
village; and this letter contained an urgent in¬ 
vitation to Annabel to come up and spend the 
warm months at Meadow Farm. 

For some inexplicable reason tho invitation 
met with Miss Meriton’s approval. She had not 
seen her undo and aunt Wclford for some years; 
she remembered Meadow Farm as a rural retreat 
of great beauty; and her cousin, Grace, as a 
sweet, blue-eyed lassie, full of health and spirits. 
Sho laid tho letter before hor father, pleading 
her cause with imposing earnestness, and of 
course Mr. Meriton had only to assent. 

So to Meadow Farm went the willful heiress, 
and a warm welcome did she meet from her 
honest relations. The Welfords wero not rich, 
but in comfortable oircumstancos; and every 
necessary and many of the luxuries of life sur¬ 
rounded them. 

Annabel went, with the family, to the humblo 
little village church on tho Sabbath; and when 
tho clergyman arose, and in a deep, sonorous 
voice read tho morning service, tho heart of the 
proud beauty trembled, and beat quioker, for 
she recognized Carl Mainwaring. 

His discourso did not disappoint one of his 
auditors, at least, though sho listened to him 
for tho first timo; for Annabel Meriton bad 
always felt assured that his cold exterior was 
but tho flimsy covering of latent fire, which 
only wanted occasion to break forth and burn 
with fervid intensity. Onco, and onco only, 
during the sermon, the full, expressive glitter 
of the young clergyman’s eyes swept tho face 
of Miss Meriton; and Grace started, as she saw 
the tide of crimson wlich swelled up to the very 
forehead of her cousin. 

That evening Miss Meriton made some casual 
inquiries of her aunt concerning Mr. Main- 
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waring. Mra. Wolford spoke warmly in his 
praise. He was poor in this world’s goods, sho 
said; but his deep, fervent piety, his Christian 
‘benevolence, his enthusiastic love of the good 
and beautiful, his feeling sympathy with the 
afflicted more than compensated for hig lack of 
gold. He resided in the little brown parsonage 
behind the church with his mother and younger 
brother—a lad much given to study, and a 
cripple from his youth. Carl, she said, toiled 
early and late, when his pastoral duties were 
over, for the sake of procuring the wherewithal 
to purchase for this unfortunate brother the 
books .which he coveted. His salary was but 
meagre, his necessary expenses large, but he 
never turned a beggar away empty-handed or 
rfefuBed a meal to a hungry fellow creature. 

Annabel heard her to the end, and acquiesced 
in the admiring old lady’s declaration that Mr. 
Main waring was “one of a thousand,” but Baid 
nothing. What was the pastor of Meadow Farm 
to her that she should listen to his praises? 

Mr. Mainwaring called at the house of Mr. 
Welford, and Miss Meriton would, perhaps, 
have met him as an old acquaintance, but the 
cold courtesy of his manner changed her pur¬ 
pose. If he was snow, Bhe was ice; and through¬ 
out the whole evening not a half dozen remarks 
passed between the two. 

The pastor visited his parishioners with punc¬ 
tual regularity, and consequently he came often 
to Meadow Farm. But there arose no friend¬ 
ship, no sociality between him and Miss Meri¬ 
ton, much to good Mrs. Welford’s chagrin, who 
could but illy bear to seo hor beloved minister 
“put down,” os she expressed it, even by niece 
Annabel. 

Janvrin Mainwaring, the young cripple, was 
made happy during the Bummer by tho recep¬ 
tion of several bundles of elegantly-bound books 
juBt suited to his peculiar taste; and these hand¬ 
some presents come from an unknown source. 
There was muoh speculation in tho village on 
this point—all to no purpose, bowover—and 
Janvrin was forced to be grateful only to Provi¬ 
dence. Once, when Carl had alluded to the 
mysterious gifts, in Annabel’s presence, he hod 
said, 

“I know nothing of the generous donor; but 
whoever or whatever ho may bo, he has my 
warmest gratitude.’* 

And why did Miss Meriton’s cheok flush so 
hotly? Why did tho white fingers, holding the 
dainty embroidery, tremble, and let tho rich 
silks foil to the floor? What was Carl Main- 
waring’B gratitude to her? 

July fled, August come and departed, Sep- 


? tember trained her mantle of dusky gold over 
sthe hills. The first frosts fell, the maples 
^glowed like bleeding hearts, and the stately 1 


elms clad themselves in garments of flaming 
amber. 

Much as she loved this glorious autumn in 
the country, Annabel Meriton could stay amid 
its charms no longer. Her father was impatient 
for her society, and guests were momentarily 
expected at Meriton Hall. 

But she most have one more walk, all to her¬ 
self, by tho shores of the calm-bosomed Coche- 
cho; not even Grace should share the ramble; 
and so, tying on her hat, and throwing a light 


i shawl on her shoulders, Annabel set forth, 
j It was one of those days belonging to no 
| month of tho year but ripe and perfect Septom- 
$ her I that golden barrier between tho light and 
* joy of summer, and the darkness and gloom of 

( winter! The shadows lay purplo on the long 
range of western hills, and the mellow haze, 
j dreamy and blue, like the air, cast an exquisite 
j mirage over the distant peak of Mt. Kearsarge. 
j Imbued with the soft, quiet loveliness of all 
% around, Annabel wandered down the banks of 
'the river until sho came to a sort of grotto, 
\ curving into its background of granite stone. 
\ It was cool and fragrant here; tho green moss 
$ clung olosely to the rock, and the feathery 
{gracefulness of the verdant brake hid tho gap- 
\ ing crevices in the precipice which might give 


I ' shelter to some venomous reptile. Annabel 
flung herself down on the yielding turf, and 
with her head in hand listened to the lulling 
* murmur of the water over the pebbles in its 
f bed. 

i She sat there a long time, unmindful of the 
< lapse of hours, remembering only that on tho 
\ morrow she was to go back to the noiso and ex- 
\ eitement of fashionable life. 

| A Blight, rustling sound aronnd her. She 

I glanced up quickly, and remained transfixed 
with horror. Not two yards from hor seat— 
blocking up the only egress of tho grotto, his 
head erect, his fearful fangs whitely glistening, 
coiled for a spring, was a huge rattlesnake. 
\ Again, that ominous rustling—that frightful 
rattle—broke on her ears. Flight was impos- 
| siblo. She felt that her fate was sealed. But she 
| did not start up, or cry out. Her faculties were 
( paralyzed, and she sat quiet, gazing withinevit- 
| able fascination on the terrible enemy. There 
[was a slight quivering of tho reptile’s body— 

I he was gathering his forces for the fatal bound; 
but still sbe sat, her eyes glazed to his, so 
fiercely glittering, waiting for the blow, 
i The sharp crack of a rifle rang through the 
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Wood; tho snake sprang wildly upward, and fell 
down, collapsed and bleeding, upon the Tory 
folds of Annabel’s shawl. 

She darted aside from.the dreaded contact, 
and beheld, in the path before her, Mr. Main- 
waring. He carried a rifle in his hand; and 
his greeting, though cold, partook of anxiety. 
“Are you injured, Miss Menton?” 

“No; thanks to your prompt action, I am 
safe,” Bhe replied, frankly, extending her hand. 
“At least you will not refuse my gratitude?” 

He grasped the offered hand with vehemence, 
but dropped it again almost instantly. 

“I deserve no honor. Your life was in dan¬ 
ger from the serpent, but I put it in double 
jeopardy by the shot which rendered tho first 
peril harmless. If you had moved a yard to 
the right, Miss Meriton, I should have been 
your murderer.” 

“But I did not stir, and therefore you still 
have a claim upon me. I am glad to owe my 
life to you, above all others I” 

The concluding words were spoken in a low 
whisper, more to herself than to her companion. 
But his quick ear caught their import, and for 
an instant a radiant smile lighted up his pale 
face. He stooped down over the dead snake and 
severed the rattles from its carcase. Twining a 
orimson leaf around them, he held the outre 
offering toward Annabel. 

“ Take them,” he said; “ and if you feel grate¬ 
ful to mo for preserving you from their former 
proprietor, keep them as a remembrancer.” 

She did not know whether he was in earnest 
or no, but she accepted the strange gift, and the 
donor walked on silently beside her until they 
reached tho place where their paths separated. 
Mr. Mainwaring stopped, and said, 

“Once more, Miss Meriton, I have the honor 
to bid you good-by. Our paths diverge; it is \ 
not probable that they will again intersect. 
Long ago I gave you my good wishes when we 
parted; now I say God bless you!” 

His voice was deeply passionate; it thrilled 
to the lower depth of that proud woman’s 
being; but when she would have spoken her 
own farewell, he had left her side, and was far 
down tho valley. 


^ At tho close of December, Mr. Mainwaring, 
$ in his quiet little parsonage, was surprised by 
| tho receipt of a very urgent invitation from the 
^ Bradford street church, at Leedsbury, to resign 
< his present charge and assnmo tho pastoral 
£ care of that association. ThiB proposal was 
\ attended by many advantages. It would secure 
to him the convenience of a near residence to 
Boston, where his love of- tho beautiful in art 
could be satisfied; and the liberal salary offered 
would enable" him to educate his brother, and 
surround his mother with many of tho luxuries 
of life. 

Affection and inclination bound him to the 
\ dear people of Meadow Farm; but his duty to 
: his helpless relatives impelled him to the new 
office. And tho first Sabbath of the new year 
he stood in the desk before tho aristocratic 
audience of the Bradford street church, and de¬ 
livered to them his first diBCourso. 

Happy and at ease in his handsome home, 
with his mother and brother blessing him for 
the sacrifice he had made of his offeotion for 
their sakes, he little thought that to Annabel 
Meriton ho owed his stroke of good fortune, 
rather than to the fame of his talent or elo¬ 
quence. He did not know that her influence 
with the Bradford street congregation had se¬ 
cured to him tho place so lately made vacant by 
tho death of a well-beloved pastor. 

Mr. Mainwaring was thrown into Annabel’s 
society very frequently, but nothing like famili¬ 
arity ever rose up between them. They seemedi 
to naturally repel each other. Envious rival 
belles said that Mr. Mainwaring despised the 
beautiful girl for her frivolity and gayety, as 
well as for her total disregard of all respect for- 
religion. But, be this as it might, Annabel’s 
conversation took no serious tone in tho pastor’s 
presence; her laugh waB free and careless when 
he was by, ns when ho was away; and his grave 
face never relaxed into a smile when she uttered 
in his hearing those sparkling, witty bon mots 
for which she had long been distinguished. It 
was plainly evident that the imperial beauty of 
Annabel Meriton exerted no influence over the 
heart of tho clergyman of Leedsbury. 

Mr. Mainwaring’s people learned, in a short 
time, to both lovo and fear tho new incumbent. 


CHAPTER III. 

Annabel returned home, and once moro she 
was the belle of society. But her indifference 
toward her legion of suitors stigmatized her a 
coquette and a heartless trifler, though neither 
title was deserved, for she sought no admira¬ 
tion, and encouraged none to love her. 

Von. XXXVIII.—24 


I His eloquence was fiery and scorching; no sin,, 
however hidden it might have been, escapod his 
malediction; every secret crime, known or un¬ 
known, he denounced without hesitation. He 
Bpared none. Ho extolled God’s goodness and 
meroy continually; and besought all, as they 
hoped to gain heaven at last, to fulfill tho will 
of that God in spirit and in truth. 
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He stood up in the pulpit before that listening 
congregation, and anathematized those who in 
broidered robes and haughty pride, follow for¬ 
ever the phantoms of pleasure and folly; and he 
did not know that in his own heart he harbored 
a pride stronger, and more indomitable, than 
the earthquake which heaves up a mountain, or 
ruins a oityl 


CHAPTER IV. 

A btabtlinq rumor pervaded Leedsbury. Mr. 
Meriton, the wealthy and ariatooratio Mr. Meri- 
ton, was reduced to poverty 1 * A fleet of ships, 
in which all his oapital had been invested, with 
their valuable East Indian cargoes, had been 
wrecked on the Spanish ooast; and everything 
was lost. Nothing now remained to the quon¬ 
dam millionaire, save Meriton Hall and its 
grounds. His stately daughter—the beautiful 
and admired Annabel—waB no longer tho wor¬ 
shiped heiress; but the poor girl who might yet 
be compelled to earn her. daily bread by the 
labor of her hands! It waB a great change, 
but Mr. Moriton boro up manfully, and Annabel 
proved herself a truo heroine. She sold all her 
jewels, and gave the proceeds to her father that 
all his honest debts might be paid, and no man 
suffer by their misfortune. 

They rented a part of their large house, dis¬ 
missed all the servants but two, and sold the 
•carriage and horses. 

It is said that misfortunes never come singly; 
tand certainly this saying was made a truism in 
vibe case of tho Meritons. One night in March— 
a wild, windy, blustering, night—Meriton Hall 
took fire, and burned to tbe ground! But this 
loss of property was nothing compared with the 
•other great affliction which it occasioned.' 

Annabel was Bleeping in her chamber on the 
second floor when the fire broke out, but tho 
iroar of tho flames aroused her, and, hastily 
•dressing herself, she hurried down the trem¬ 
bling staircase. Half way to tho bottom, she 
-remembered that Sallie, the maid servant-, occu¬ 
pied the‘room above hers, and might not yet 
•have awakened. Obeying the impulse of her 
heart, she flew back tho way she had come, 
•dragged the frightened girl from her bed, and 
led her out into tho corridor. Tho dense smoke 
was almost stifling, but Annabel was no craven, 
and, alternately coaxing and threatening, she 
drew her companion down tho stairway. The 
lower hall was reached—it was filled with fiery 
billows of flame—but there was no time for 
hesitation. One determined dash, and Annabel 
stood, with her charge, without tho tottering 


walls—but alas! for the brave woman, whoso 
beauty had so long been the theme of every 
tongue! 

Annabel’s hair, that magnificent hair, which 
had elicited so much admiration, was burned 
entirely off; leaving the head bare; her face 
was charred and blackened, and her hands hung 
useless and bleeding at her side. She was taken 
to a- neighboring dwelling, accompanied by her 
agonized father, and tho grateful girl whose life 
she had preserved at such a sacrifice; and there, 
for many weeks, she lay low down on the shore 
of the river of l)eath. She saw plainly the 
farther shore, and prayed daily for tho white- 
robed angel, Azriel, to come and bear her across 
to that land of flowery bloom. 

But she was not to die. Death seldom comes 
to those who wish it; and after many days, An¬ 
nabel Meriton came weakly back to lifo. Health 
and strength were tardy about returning 1 q her 
wasted body, but her mind was clear and calm. 
She had asked no questions concerning her lost 
beauty, but she know from the fact that tho 
mirrors in her room had been removed, that sho 
was disfigured—perhaps hideous. 

One day, lato in April, when she was able to 
sit up for a little while, and look out upon the 
hills just taking on their garments 01 ' green, a 
message was brought to her that a gentleman 
was below, and desired a private interview with 
her. Oh l how she shrank from meeting any of 
her former friends, now with her altered face 
and maimed limbs! But she reflected, it must 
be, sooner or later; ns well then as afterward, 
and sho gave orders that her visitor should be 
shown up. 

Directly the door opened, and Carl Mainwar- 
ing entered tho room. There was no cold, re- 
peliant greeting now. Tho young man sprang 
toward her, and took both of her bandaged 
hands in his arm. 

“Annabel!” ho cried, passionately, “thank 
heaven that I find you thus! I had feared 
something worse!” 

“Worse, Mr. Mainwaring? That oould hardly 
be!” 

“But it could! you might have been dead! 
and I doomed to a life of blackness and despuir! 
God be praised! I can speak now , if it be but 
to receive your scorn! Nothing shall be kept 
back. My long, hopeless love is free, at last, 
to find vent in words! Annabel Meriton, you 
know my situation in life—poor, unknown, an 
obscure clergyman—will you take me, just as I 
am; take me for your husband?” 

Sho started up in amazement. He forced her 
gently back in her chair and awaited her reply. 
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“Do not’mock me!” she cried, bitterly, “X, 
have feeling still, if my wealth and beauty aro 
gone!” 

“Mock you, Annabel! I would as soon mock 
my guardian angel!” 

“Mr. Mainwaring, would you take me—poor, 
maimed, and disfigured as I am?” 

“Take you! God only knows how raptur¬ 
ously! Annabel, when I heard of your father’s 
loss of property, I fell upon my knees, and 
thanked heaven again and again! A part of 
the barrier between your heart and mine was ; 
removed—your recent misfortune took it en¬ 
tirely away. But for this, I would have torn 
my right hand from my body sooner than hum¬ 
bled my pride enough to ask one wealthy and 
beautiful as yourself to become the bride of one 
like me!” 

“But I am changed—disgusting, perhaps.” 

“Changed! To me, you are this moment, 
what you have always been, the loveliest thing 
out of Paradise! Shall I call you mine?” . 

She stooped forward and laid her head on his 
shoulder. Ho gathered her up in his arms and 
held her there, caressing and soothing her with 
such words as a mother speaks to her sick child. 

“My dearest Annabel! Mine to hold always 
here—mine to claim in eternity! You do not 
know how long and hopelessly I have worshiped 
you—how many times I vowed that never— no, 
never! would I ask you—high-born and tenderly 
nurtured as you had been—to leave the luxuries 
of your splendid home to share my hard, stern 
fate. From the first hour of your appearance 
at Whitcstown, every thought and emotion of 
my heart was given to you—but I would not by 
word, or deed, reveal the love which reigned 
over me! My pride was my only armor, and 
it Bervcd mo well. How narrowly I watched 
you, to see if I could detect any sign of your 
sentiments toward me, and sometimes I fancied 
that I was not indifferent to you. I dared not 
harbor that fancy, lest I should forswear my 
vow, and thus I lived on, struggling continually 
with my accursed pride! I have suffered untold 


agonies—for I knew that I should nover lovo 
again—a passion like mine exhausts itself on 
the first object, and for years I have accustomed 
myself to look forward to a lonely life! But the 
night of despair is ended, and joy cometh in tho 
morning!” 

It was a mild May morning—sweet with 
breath of applo blooms and opening flowers— 
that Carl Mainwaring and Annabel Meriton 
were made one. 

The bridegroom was impatient, and Mr. Meri¬ 
ton had offered no objection to their speedy 
union. Ho thought they had waited in silence 
long enough. And so, before Annabel was able 
to leave her room, she was made the wife of 
him she had so long loved. 

In the atmosphere of love and happiness 
which surrounded her now, Annabel camo 
slowly back to beauty once more. She had 
been attended, during her illness, by a careful, 
as well as skillful, physician, and tho burns 
upon her face and arms had been healed with¬ 
out leaving a single scar. And in time health 
reasserted her sway, and bloom and brilliancy 
glowed upon her cheeks in all their pristine 
glory. Tho soft hair grew again, and clung in 
little glossy ringlets close to her white temples, 
and Carl declared over and over, that Annabel 
Mainwaring was a thousand times lovelier than 
ever Annabel Meriton had been. 

But this same haughty gentleman’s pride was 
a little humbled, when one fine morning, a 
month after his marriage, tho missing fleet of 
ships belonging to his father-in-law, came sail¬ 
ing into Boston harbor with their full cargoes 
on board, and uninjured in every particular. 

A severe gale had compelled them to put into 
tho port of Cadiz, and now hero they were, Bafo 
and unharmed, and tho profits of their lading 
fairly doubled tho wealth of their owner. So 
Mr. Mainwaring had married an heiress and a 
beauty after all. 

And Annabel says, laughingly, that-but for 
her supposed poverty and her burned face, she 
should have been an old maid to this day. 
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COME AND GO. 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

It was less than a week after our visit to the \ 
■sea shore, one afternoon among the early heats \ 
ef August, that I was unusually startled by a • 
sudden summons of the door-bell. I reflected, ; 
m -some trepidation, that there was no one but« 
myself to answer it, for Aunt Abbie had lain [ 
down with one of her headaches, and Debby; 
/ (our only domestic) was at the bottom of the ! 
long garden gathering currants for tea. ! 

X was in the kitchen, just removing a card of 
sponge cake from the oven, which I had prom¬ 
ised aunty I would attend to before she went 
up stairs. I had on a loose white wrapper, 
with no collar, and relieved only by a string of 
black jet beads, with a small gold cross, which 
I was fond of wearing, because Alfred used to 
ad mir e them when we were little children 
together. 

I had not disturbed my hair since early 
•morning, but its arrangement was a very simple 
matter at all times; so I quickly smoothed the 
front with my hands, at the mirror, saying to 
myself—“I wont mind; it’s probably some 
pedler or a neighbor to see aunty,” and I hur¬ 
ried to the door. 

I was disconcerted for a moment—only one— 
for somehow that fair, haughty face at the 
gentleman’s side, had at once the effect of re¬ 
storing my self-possession; and when Mr. 


Allyn said to me, in his graceful, courtly way, 
“My sister and I have done ourselves the 
honor of making you a neighborly call this 
afternoon. Miss English,” I invited them to 
walk in without any visible palpitations, at 
least. 

Well, we went into our little cottage parlor 
together, and X did not find it a difficult task to 
entertain my fashionable guests, or to undergo 
the scrutiny of Maude Allyn’s brilliant eyes. 

We fell at once into an easy flow of talk 
about the scenery, the weather, and other 
conversational topics, and at last, in a pause of 
these, I said to my guests, “I disapprove of 
apologies generally, as much as I do of com¬ 
pliments, but I must break my rule to tell you, 
had I known you were to call on us this after¬ 
noon, I should have presented myself in some¬ 
thing a little more appropriate for a hostess; 
but my excuse is that I came from the kitchen 
to the parlor, and ladies who are compelled to 
do the honors of both should be allowed some 
extra consideration,” 

I tbink X took a little wicked pleasure in 
saying this, after what Lou had told me of 
Miss Allyn’s aristocratic predilections. 

“If it had been necessary we would have 
allowed you extra consideration on other 
grounds,” was the lady’s courteous reply. 

I am not quick in detecting the subtle aromas 
of flattery, and though a very bright smile ac¬ 
companied these words, I was not certain 
whether they concealed compliment or satire, 
so I asked, very simply, “On what grounds, 
pray ?” 

“Authoresses are expected to have matters 
of more importance on hand than their toilets.” 

“Oh,” I said, laughing, “I didn’t present 
my claims to your charity on any basis so 
slippery as a literary one; my apology had a 
solid culinary foundation.” 

I forget what reply was made to this, but I 
know that it somehow turned the current of 
our desultory conversation into another chan¬ 
nel—that of books—and here I became inte¬ 
rested, for Henry Allyn was a large appreciative 
reader, and he had conversational talents of a 
high order. I was absorbed, fascinated, and I 
think his sister must have read something of 
my pleasure in my face, for at last she inter¬ 
posed, tapping the carpet with the point of her 
ivory parasol, “X am rejoiced to find that 
Henry lias at last found somebody to sympa¬ 
thize with him in his literary tastes. * He is a 
regular book-worm, Miss English, and bores 
me out of all manner of patience.” 

“That is unfair, Maude, after the long doses 
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one felt rather than perceived, for she was 
cultivated and refined, more, however, in the 
outward than inward sense. 

But all this feeling vanished with her brother. 
Henry Allyn was a gentleman in a far broader 
and deeper spirit than his sister was a gentle¬ 
woman. He was a generous, true-hearted 
man, with elegant scholarly tastes, an appre¬ 
ciation of all things good, and true, and beauti- 
eomical; but after our laugh had subsided she $ fill in nature, in art, and in human life. His 
turned to me, saying, t( I do wish, Miss English, ? habits were a little indolent, and I think he 
you would take this romantic brother of mine c had cultivated the aesthetic part of his nature 
off my hands. Are you fond of rides and < until it was a little disproportioned, and he 
rambles at the most inconvenient, provoking s had a tendency to extreme fastidiousness. But 
times, and in all romantic, out-of-the-way 5 this was partly the result of circumstances, and 
places ?” ? there was so much to admire and Ipve in the 

“Very, though I have some regard for my c man that one would scarcely he apt to blame 
neck, and a decided dread of influenzas. 57 5 what, after all, rendered him more attractive— 
“Oh, if you will allow me the pleasure I’ll < for this Henry Allyn was to all women. His 
insure the safety of one and a certain escape X fine tastes, his courteous, half-reverential bear- 
from the other, 55 interposed Mr.-Allyn. “DoSing to women, which was, to a large degree, 
you ride horseback, Miss English ?” 2 the outward expression of inward chivalry, his 

“I did with my father, when I was a little < fascinating conversational powers, would have 
girl, but I have no equestrian accomplish- \ made him a favorite with our sex without the 
ments.” < additional possession of a tall, fine figure, and 

“I wish you would allow me to judge. 15 a fine, delicate, yet manly face, 
have just been buying a Canadian pony, the \ Of course, I could not have so closely 
gentlest, surest-footed little creature imaginable. \ analyzed the gentleman’s character after one 
Can’t I prevail on you to try her ?” \ brief interview with him, but my first impres- 

My imagination caught at this invitation at < sions of the man were confirmed by our subse- 
once, for horseback riding was with me a pas- < quent acquaintance. 

sion, an intoxication. The very thought of a ‘ That ride to Pond Bock was the inaugural 
wild gallop qver the hills, the soft, swift motion \ rite of a new life to me. Even now the memory 
stirring and tingling every pulse, with the \ of that first sense of freedom, as I mounted the 
gracious sky above and the loving earth below, < beautiful pony, and we turned down the road 
was like an elixir to me, and something of my !. to the old mill, steals over my senses, 
feelings must have leaped into my face as I ; I was, by no means, an accomplished eques- 
answered Mr. Allyn—“I don’t think you will '■ trienne, but I was a fearless one, and my com- 


of music which I’ve taken daily, and the elo-; 
quent praises I’ve bestowed on your new chair 
embroidery.” 

“But you were amply repaid; fori have taken 
two severe colds riding down to the shore to 
see the sunset, and yesterday morning I was 
actually enticed to take a walk before sun¬ 
rise.” 

The ladv’s look and shiver were irresistibly 


find it very diflicult to do so.” J; panion was a perfect rider. The day was as 

“Well, then, suppose we try a ride to beautiful as a ripe August day, with a soft, 


Pond Hock to-morrow, if the weather be fine 


loitering breeze from the sea, could be. The 


as to-day ?” 

So it was all settled, and Maude Allyn pro¬ 
tested that she should be under life-long obliga¬ 
tions to me for taking her brother off her 
hands; and her invitation to the Hill House, at 
the close of a somewhat protracted call, was a 


scenery was a long chasm, with its intervals of 
meadow and hill, of woodland and mountain; 
and something of my youth came back to me, 
I mean the joyous flush and blossom of youth, 
away in the old home at Woodside, before cares 
had eaten and burdens had crushed the springs 


graceful and cordial one. \ 

But after all, I was not drawn to Maude \ 
Allyn., I liked her.grace, her beauty, her* 
brilliancy of conversation, but I felt there were > 
deep antagonisms in her nature. She was not > 
a loving, large-souled woman—not one to ? 
whom, in any weakness or sorrow which had ? 
fallen on me, I could have gone, certain of < 
tender, healing sympathies, and appreciation, s 
There was a self-consciousness about her which S 


of my life. 

We reached the pond after three hours of 
rapid riding. Its clear, crystal waters, shut in 
a gray bowl of granite rock; but the rock was 
enameled with beryl moss, and young birches 
made a dark green fringe about it. 

We alighted here, and sitting under the 
trees, Henry Allyn read to me; he had one of 
those voices which I had always admired, rich, 
deep, vibrative, and the beautiful poems flowed 
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from his lips into the still air with a new melody 
and completeness. 

“Oh, do go on,” I exclaimed; as he closed 
the book with a smile, while we sat under the 
shade of the birches, and the rhythm of the 
poems were still flowing to and fro in my 
thoughts. 

“No; I desire that something better than 
even these sweet poems should talk to you 
now.” 

“ What is ii?” 

“ The picture of these woods and hills, with 
this little pond shut up like a great pearl 
betwixt them.” 

We rose up and wandered along the hanks— 
not speaking often to each other, for the still¬ 
ness and beauty filled my heart almost to pain. 
My companion understood the feeling, and 
sympathized with it; his tones had a hush in 
them, for he, too, was a worshiper in the grand 
cathedral of nature. 

“ Tea is all ready,” said Aunt Abbie, as she 
presented herself at the front door on our 
return, her face wearing a satisfied smile, 
which I supposed inspired by the thought of 
my ride, and the pleasure it had afforded me. 

“Bo you hear that, Mr. Allyn? I’m sure 
my ride must have given yon an appetite for 
homemade buscuit and cake, and I defy any 
French baker to rival Aunt Abbie’s.” 

“ Thank you, Miss Constance. I have no 
doubt but the biscuit and the cake deserve 

your encomiums, but-■” he paused a moment, 

and patted the neck of his horse meditatively. 

“Oh, do come in, Mr. Allyn.” It was Lou’s 
voice said this, as she hounded out of the front 
door and up to the gentleman’s side, with the 
liberty of an old acquaintance. 

“Why do you ask me, my child?” he said, 
stroking the golden hair of that restless head. 

“Partly because I want you, and partly be¬ 
cause-■” 

“Well, speak out.” 

“You look just as if you wanted to.” 

We all laughed heartily at Lou’s abruptness, 
but the gentleman patted her on the cheek 
in the most cordial fashion. “That ia a fact,” 
he said, “I do want to take tea with you.” 

“Take care, Constance,” exclaimed Aunt 
Abbie, as I came up the walk; but I had 
caught the glimpse of a bright face over her 
shoulder, and did not heed the caution—a face 
which explained the smile she had worn when 
I entered the gate. 

“Oh, Edward! Edward!” and I sprang j 
toward him, unmindful of our guest. < 

He was just seventeen. He had returned < 


from a six months’ absence at school, where he 
had been teaching and studying. 

“I didn’t intend to peep over aunty’s 
shoulder, sis,” laughed the boy, as he came 
forward and drew me to him, “but my eyes 
were hungry for a glimpse of your face.” 

So were mine, but they didn’t get the glimpse 
then for the tears that blurred them. 

CHAPTER IX. 

There is no need that I should dwell upon 
my growing acquaintance with Henry Allyn, 
neither was it marked by any occurrences 
which could give it especial interest or value to 
another, though it flushed my life all over with 
new brightness and hope, and filled its silence 
with a song of new sweetness and exultation. 

The young man’s visits soon grew to be a 
daily expectation. In the whole wide range of 
our tastes we harmonized wonderfully, and the 
great open pages of nature, as their wondrous 
reading rose from the silvci'y idyl of summer 
into the tragedy of autumn, was ever before 
our eyes; and we read the pages day by day— 
read them in quiet sails on the river, and in 
stirring horseback rides and pleasant sunset 
drives—read them in rambles in the woods and 
among the lanes and old grass-grown country 
roads, and our hearts grew stronger, and drew 
closer together while we read. 

Then we had hooks and music as the year 
began to whisper of her shortening life by her 
lengthening evenings, as though that shadow 
of death at her heart crept up and flung its 
silence and darkness across her days; and we 
went out together in thought into the world of 
men—into real and ideal life; we wandered 
into foreign countries, and here my companion 
brought me rich and varied stores of knowledge 
from his observation and experience, for he 
had lived what I had only read. There was 
much to learn from the lips of one who had 
observed the civilization of all the prominent 
nations of the earth, and knew something of 
the bearing their political, social, religious, and 
domestic life had had in developing this. My 
whole being was stirred with new enthusiasm 
and interest in life; and there came floating in 
between these conversations the silvery falling 
of some poem that had made immortality for 
its author; or Grace came to tho piano, and 
some sweet air throbbed out from her fingers 
and warbled up and down our hearts. 

There was not the faintest jar in the ac¬ 
quaintance of Henry Allyn and myself, for, 03 
I have said, our tastes harmonized perfectly. 

It is true that I felt a lurking element in his 
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character, in his conversation, in Ms heart, 
which I did not then realize, which I could in 
no wise have defined in words; but it was the 
lacking of true evangelical religion—of an 
experience which had revolutionized, renewed, 
sublimated his life. This had never been per¬ 
vaded by a Christian experience. The story 
of that one perfect life, which sheds its light 
across the long tide of eighteen centuries, had 
touched the heart of Ifenry Allyn and won his 
reverence, but it had not fused and absorbed 
his soul. 

The faith that makes men martyrs, the 
charity that forgives, and endures, and is 
patient—the love that makes of life a conse¬ 
cration, and fires the heart with holy zeal, were 
all a mystery to him. Still, he was always the 
high-minded, honorable gentleman, full of 
kindly impulses, sensitively alive to all that was 
kind, and good, and beautiful, iu nations and 
individuals, quickly responsive to noble senti¬ 
ments and acts, enthusiastic in his love of art 
and his worship of nature. 

It was three months since we had taken our 
first ride together—three months which had 


At last I put out my hand. “ My scissors, if 
you pleaBe ; I must finish hemming this hand¬ 
kerchief of Edward’s before tea.” 

He let the handkerchief go, and he held the 
scissors firmly in one hand and my fingers in 
the other, and then he looked steadily in my 
face. 

“Well, what are you thinking about me?” 
We had grown very familiar by this time. 

“ That you are a strange girl, Constance— 
the strangest girl I ever saw.” 

“ Aunty would quite agree with you, only 
j she would conclude the remark with a lugu- 
> brious shake of the head.” 

) He had put down the scissors now; I was 
stroking my fingers. “ Oh, how did that hap¬ 
pen?” noticing a long half-healed wound on 
my thumb. 

“I was cutting dried beef for tea night be¬ 
fore last, and the knife glanced off and cut my 
thumb.” 

I think I was glad at this moment, to give 
the conversation a practical turn, for I had an 
intuition of what was coming; and though I 
knew the words would be sweet and precious 


been like a sudden outblossoming of the tree of to my heart, they gave me a sudden tremulous- 
my life—when Henry Allyn and I sat together ness and agitation, which made me glad to 
in the sitting-room by the south window. waive them off for a moment. 

This was my favorite seat, because it had a Henry Allyn and I had never spoken of love; 
dainty bit of a sea-view, and this afternoon 1 hut, though there had been no explicitness 
the window was open, and tbe golden glory of ! betwixt us, each felt sure of the other's regard ; 
the Indian Summer was over the earth and ! and perhaps the silence on this point, gave our 
waters. Soft swells of wind came loitering up J feelings a new mystery and deliciousness. But 
from the sea, and shook the leaves which still < I was certain the time Bad come now, by the 
hung in red and yellow fringes on the trees. < look in Henry Allyn’s eyes, by the handsome 
We had been holding a long, earnest discus- i flushed face he put down to me. 
sion on modern poetry, and the real advance J “Constance”—Grace opened the door sud- 

of the nineteenth century in moral, aesthetic, < denly, “do come here, please, if Mr. Allyn 
and intellectual truth; and I closed with these ( will excuse you ten minutes. Debby’s just had 
words: ! a message that her brother has fallen from a 

“But* after all, I suppose what Bayne says { building, and broken his arm, and she snatched 
in his critique on Mrs. Browning is true, that < her bonnet and ran. So, you'll have to set the 
‘the brightest year that ever swept in kindly < table.” 

change of seasons over the earth, saw enough S Aunt Abbie had gone to pass a couple of 
of individual distress, to drive a man, were it / days with au old schoolmate, about twenty 
presented to his imagination with vivid poetic j miles off, and Abby’s absence of course made 
power, raving mad.’ < the domestic duties devolve on us. 

“So long as sin walks the earth, so long must c “I’m coming out to cut the beef this time,” 
its dark shadow, sorrow, fall on human hearts, ; laughed Henry Allyn, as he followed me into 
and blight human lives 1 1 Peace, peace to him > the kitchen. We had a hilarious time getting 
that is far off, and to him that is near, saitli s supper that night. Grace made the tea, Lou 
the Lord. But there is no peace to the c cut the bread and cake, while I set the table, 
wicked P ” P In the midst of all this, Edward came in with 

Henry Allyn did not answer; he sat still, 5 some fine trout, which he had caught in the 
opening and shutting my scissors, uncon- S river. His look of surprise was comical enough, 
Bciously,,for he had possessed himself of these \ as he first caught sight of Henry Allyn, who 
during the conversation. c was slicing the beef at tbe kitchen table. 
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Edward wag as unlike his dead brother as 
possible; he had the bright, quick, vehement 
temperament of Louise; he was full of life and 
frolic as she was. 

“■What is to pay now?” as soon as the burst 
of laughter, which greeted his look of stolid 
amazement, subsided. 

“It means that nobody can have supper 
under this roof to-night, who hasn’t earned 
it;” and Lou danced up to her brother. 

He pulled her golden hair; “Well, get me 
the gridiron, and I’ll set these trout broiling in 
a hurry.” 

“ Ob, Edward, you don’t know anything 
about it!” interposed Grace. 

“Yes, I do; I took lessons long ago, when I 
was a boy, and used to go fishing.” 

“ 1 When I was a boy P Oh, Edward, you 
make me feel very old!” I said, distributing 
the napkins around the table. I did not hear 
Edward’s reply, for just then I caught snatches 
of a conversation that was going on betwixt 
Louise and our guest. 

“What would your sister Maude say now, 
to see you cutting our dried beef?” 

“What’s put that into your head, Pussy ?” 

“ Oh, she’s so aristocratic, you know; she’d 
be terribly shocked—now, wouldn’t she?” J 
“ Quite likely, but I guess that I should be 
able to survive it,” laughed the young man. - 
“Mr. Allyn, let me have the plate of beef 
now ;** and I came forward to stop the loqua- \ 
cious little tongue at his right side. 

After tea, we all went into the sitting-room, 
and Grace and Lou sang and played for us.” ! 

“ They are pretty girls, Constance,” whis¬ 
pered Henry Allyn in my ear, as we sat to¬ 
gether on the sofa, and watched the brown- 1 
golden and golden-brown hair. < 

“Grace,” the speaker went on, “always re-! 
minds me of Lucy Evans, when she sits at the 1 
piano,” < 

“ Who is Lucy Evans V* ! 

“ Have you never heard me speak of her ? ! 
Her father and my own are old friends, and 
were for several years engaged in mining specu- 1 
lations together; Lucy and Maude are warm 
friends, though two more unlike could scarcely 
be imagined.” ] 

Just then, the girls struck up a march, and 
absorbed our attention. i 

After the music was over, Henry Allyn said ! 
to me: “There is a young inoon, and the night \ 
is beautiful as a dream. Get your bonnet, and ' 
let us go out, Constance.” < 

We had just reached the garden-gate, when ! 
there came a message from Harry’s father; he 1 


’ had returned from New York, and Mr. Evans 
• and his daughter accompanied him. 
i The young man gnawed his lip with vexa¬ 
tion. “It is too bad—too bad, Constance; but 
it wont do to neglect father and his ’old friends. 
I wanted to have a long talk with you to¬ 
night.” 

“Well, there are other nights, you know; 
and I shant allow you to stay here a moment 
longer,” giving him my hand. 

He took it one moment, gazed from it into 
my face long and tenderly, and we parted. 

chapter x. 

Three days had passed, during which I had 
not seen Henry Allyn, and only received a 
brief note from him, stating that he had gone 
with his family and their guests, to visit his 
aunt at Monkshead, a village twenty miles at 
the East. The visit, the writer affirmed, was 
an immense bore to him, as it took him from 
the society that had become like sunshine or 
music to him—anything that was a daily need 
and rejoicing. 

“Got the blues, Con?” 

It was Edward’s voice asked this question, 
and Edward’s arm which stole around my waist, 
as I stood at the window, watching the night 
come down, and the clouds cover the face of 
the sky. ■ 

“ No, my dear boy, not a bit. I haven’t so 
much as shaken hands with them of late.” 

“Well, what in the world do you stay off 
here in the dark for, listening to the wind like 
a solemn owl ?” * 

“Oh, because I like the source of it. It’s 
from the east, and it’ll rain to-morrow, I know, 
by the way it moans about the house.” 

“There, now; you have just thrown a wet 
cloth on my tramp to Birch Neck. But, sec 
here, Con, we want you to read' to us, for we’re 
going to have a real old-fashioned evening. 
I’m to crack walnuts, and the girls are busy 
over their sacks. Say you’ll come now, like a 
good sister.” 

“I’ll come, Edward,” slipping my fingers 
into his hair. 

At this moment, the bell rang. 

“There!” in a voice of great chagrin, “I 
bet five dollars that’s Mr. Allyn again, just in 
time to spoil all the fun; I wish he’d keep 
himself at home.” 

But the ebullition of disappointment was 
over with the words, and Edward started for 
the front door. 

What a wild, troubled, frightened look the 
clouds had, as they hurried in gray and black 
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companies over tlie sky! The cry of the -wind, 
the far-off moan of the sea, were all in har¬ 
mony with the face of the night. 

I remember that I was thinking of this, when 
Edward returned. “Constance,” he said, in a 
voice of surprise, “don’t you think old Judge 
Allyn is in the parlor, and wishes to have a 
private interview with you. What can have 
brought him up here to-night?” 

“With me/” There came a chill over my 
heart, as I rose up—perhaps it was a prophesy. 
But I do not think there was any flutter in my 
voice or manner, as I entered the parlor that 
night. 

Judge Allyn rose up from the arm-chair into 
which he had thrown himself, and came for¬ 
ward in a hasty, almost abrupt manner, only 
he was a habitual gentleman, and an air of 
stately courtesy characterized him in every 
movement. 

It struck me very forcibly at the time, that 
I had never met so fine a looking old man. 
The gray head, the strong, clear, kindly fea¬ 
tures, the tall, dignified figure, with the impres¬ 
sive manner, altogether inspired a certain kind 
of awe and reverence; and then, Judge Allyn 
was the great man of Beachwood, and no one 
is altogether free from the influence of social 
association and position. 

The old gentleman took my hand, and looked 
in my face with his steady, searching gray 
eyes. I thought there was more than curiosity 
in them, anxiety and pain. 

“You are Miss Constance English?” he 
asked. 

“I am she, sir. Will you resume your seat, 
Judge Allyn ?” 

“ In a moment, my child. I am an old man ; 
and I have come to say that to you to-night, 
which no human being has ever heard before. 
May I close this door ?” 

I gave him a practical affirmative, and then 
he offered me a seat, and took another at my 
side. Then he buried his face in his hands a 
moment, and I could see he controlled himself 
by a strong effort. The silence and the old 
man’s evident agitation, oppressed, fright¬ 
ened me. 

“Oh, sir, what is the matter?” I almost 
involuntarily gasped out. I was sure he had 
some painful tidings for me; and, of course, I 
at once associated those with his son. 

Judge Allyn lifted up his face, and it was 
very white. “Yes, I will tell you,” he said, 
“though it comes very hard. Miss English, 
my son has been in the habit of visiting you 
frequently this summer?” 


I bdwed: for my heart leaped into my throat, 
as the blood did into my cheeks. 

“And, Miss English, my son loves you!” 

“ He has never told me so.” 

“ But he has me .” 

I think that, through the bewilderment and 
suffering of that time, there flashed a sudden 
joy at the old man’s words, which illumined 
my face; for Judge Allyn groaned out sharply, 
“It is just as X feared!” groaned it out, as 
though he were pronouncing his own death- 
sentence. 

“Oh, sir, tell me what you mean?” 

He drew his chair down close to mine, and 
took my hand in his. 

“My hoy lias told me all about you, and if 
he had not described you as the tenderest, and 
gentlest, and noblest of women, I should not 
have dared come here to night on this errand; 
and yet, it rests with you, my child, to save the 
heart of Harry’s mother from breaking, and 
my own gray hairs from dishonor.” 

“ With me—with me, Judge Allyn!” I faltered; 
“ oh, isn’t this all a dream ?” and I swept my 
hand over my eyes as one does awaking from a 
nightmare. 

“ Would to God it were!” murmured the old 
man. 

And then, with another great effort, he con¬ 
trolled himself again, and bade me listen earn¬ 
estly to every word he said, though there was 
no need of that, for it seemed that every faculty 
of my being was strained to its utmost tension. 

So I sat and listened to Judge Allyn’s story. 
The wind rose from its fearful moan into a wild 
howl, the light flickered to and fro on the table, 
and the gray locks of the old man shone like 
flakes of newly-fallen snow as I sat there, and 
heard a story which was a secret to the wife of 
his youth and to the children of his old age. 

“ Perhaps you have heard Harry speak of an 
old friend of ours, a Mr. Evans, who is visiting 
at our housa with his daughter?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

And then Judge Allyn went on to tell me, 
briefly, what I knew before—that he and Mr. 
Evans had been a number of years engaged in 
speculations in coal mines at the West, and the 
judge had become largely involved at that time. 

Mr. Evans was a widower, and his wife and 
Mrs. Allyn had been intimate friends in their 
youth; and after the death of Lucy’s mother 
the little girl passed a couple of years at Judge 
Allyn’s home, and there had always a strong 
intimacy existed betwixt the young girl and 
Maude Allyn. 

Mr. Evans was a stern, rigid man, whose 
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heart seemed to hold only one fountain of ten¬ 
derness, and that was his love for his daughter. 
She was like her mother, a fair, gentle, delicate 
creature, and the rich old banker had lavished 
luxury and tenderness enough upon her to have 
sufficed for a dozen daughters. 

“I must be brief now,” said the old man, 
speaking in a quick, strained voice, as though 
the words tortured him; “but I have the best 
of reasons for supposing that Lucy Evans is. 
attached to my son. They have always been 
intimate, and Mr. Evans and myself have 
believed that one day our children would be 
united to each other, for Harry is a favorite 
with him.” 

And I stand in the way of that union?” 
beginning to see the drift of all this. 

“ It was not until last night that I suspected 
it,” said the old man, avoiding a direct answer 
to my question, “but I had an interview with 
Harry, and he frankly avowed his affection for 
you, and his intention, if possible, to win you. 
I need not tell you that he loves you with the 
tenderest and truest love, and that no efforts of 
mine could swerve him from his purpose. It 
all rests with you.” 

“And Lucy Evans is an heiress, and I am 
not—therefore you disapprove of your son’s 
choice?” 

I think the scorn that I felt must have flamed 
over my face as I asked the question. 

“Miss English,” and the proud old judge 


will not bring dishonor, it may be a criminal’s 
doom, on my gray hairs ? I could not tell my 
boy of his father’s guilt, and so I came to you. 
Will you he pitiful to me ?” 

“Judge Allyn, if it cost me my life I will do 
what you wish.” 

I closed my eyes and said these words—not 
so much with my lips to my hearer as I did 
with my soul to my God. 

) He rose up—he laid .his hands on my head— 

' they trembled like a little child’s, and the voice 
\ was hoarse and broken with a sob that said— 

' “ May the Lord bless you, my child, for those 
words!” 

There was little more passed betwixt us. 
That was no time for speech. In a few moments 
Judge Allyn rose to go. Mechanically I fol¬ 
lowed him to the door. After he had opened it 
he stood still a moment and looked in my face. 
Something he saw there seemed to touch and 
shock him. “My little girl,” ho said, “it will 
not break your heart to give up my boy ?” 

“ God will take care of me.” 

He paused a moment and looked at me. 
“ Oh,” he groaned, “I would have given my 
right hand to have saved you from this,” and 
then he went out hastily. .1 do not think lie 
I even paused to bid me good night. I shut the 
i door, and the waves and the storms went oyer 
; me. 


spoke with appealing humility which softened 
my heart at once, “a number of years ago I 
was in serious pecuniary difficulty, and I took 
some advantage of Mr. Evans’ name, which, 
were it known now, must result in my ruin. 
He, himself, is not aware of it, hut in a little 
while the fact will inevitably be disclosed to 
him, and I am well enough acquainted with the 
man to know that only as the father of him 
whom his daughter loves will he show me any 
mercy. Indeed, he has quite set his heart on 
this marriage, and the disappointment will 
only incline him to push the law to its farthest 
extent.” 

I saw it all clearly then, and I sat still with 
a sudden pain at my heart, which seemed as 
though it must strangle me with every breath. 

Judge Allyn drew his face down to mine, and 
^he strong features of that proud man worked 
with agony, and he clenched my hand so 
fiercely that at another time I should fairly 
have shrieked at the pain it gave me. 

“ Miss English,” he said, “I am a proud 
man, and you are a woman, and can never 
guess what thiB confession costs me. But you 


cnArTEit xi. 

“Sis, Henry Allyn is down stairs.” It was 
Grace’s soft voice said these words, as she 
came up to my chamber with her little tray of 
toast and tea, and tempting jelly. Two days 
haS elapsed since my interview with Judge 
Allyn, and during this time I had not left my 
room. 

But I knew that the time to act had come 
now, and with a silent prayer for strength, 
according to the hour, I went down into the 
parlor. Henry Allyn met me at the door with 
outstretched hands, and his eyes had a kind of 
greedy gladness in them. 

“Oh, Constance, I am glad to see you again! 

! Why, what makes you so pale ?” .. . 

| “I’ve been ill for a day or two, thank you; 

• hut I’m getting better.” 

j “ Sit right down here on the lounge. What 
| a ghost you are l You’ve been left alone quite 
> too long.” 

| “ Is your sister well, and have . you had a 

: pleasant visit ?”. 

\ “Yes—es; as much so as I could have with 

l other company than yours, Constance.” 
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U Oh, Mr. AUy n, I do not like you to flatter 

‘me in that fashion.” 

« Why may I not tell you, Constance English, 
the most solemn and earnest truth of my 
heart?” 

It was coming. I could not turn aside, nor 

* put it from me, and yet, to have saved myself 
;■ f r om that hour, I would gladly have laid down 

• my life. 

“Mr. Allyn”—it was a low, calm voice that 
answered the gentleman—“let us change this 
subject. I have read the hooks you were so 
good as to send me.” . 

“No, I will not changeit,ConstanceEnglish,” 
seizing my hand impetuously, and speaking as 
though the words leaped in a rapid torrent 
from his heart to his lips. “ I came here to-day 
to tell you a truth which has been growing on 
my heart day by day, hour by hour,- filling it 
with new light and joy. I love you with all 
that is best and noblest in me, with the fervor 
of my youth and the strength of my manhood. 
Ilovo every faculty and quality in you. You 
have risen upon me, my incarnate ideal of 
womanhood. Constance, will you be my wife ?” 

Twice I tried to answer him, and the words 
came info my throat and strangled me. The 
third time I conquered; “ Henry Allyn, I can¬ 
not be this.” 

He put his face down close to mine—he 
!fairly ground my fingers in his own, as he 
groaned out, “ Why not, Constance ?” 

The vision of that gray haired old man rose 
up and answered the question—but this I could 
not tell him. 

“I could never be happy as your wife,” I 
said, “ deeply as I respect, much as I admire 
you. Take this answer, and let it suffice 
you.” 

“ But yon shall be, Constance,” he pleaded, 
and his face was white, and his whole frame 
was shaken like a sobbing child’s—“I wiU 
make you happy by the great power of my 
tenderness. Such love shall shelter your 
youth and weakness as you never dreamed of. 
Do we not harmonize altogether in the great 
range of our tastes and aspirations? Oh, let 
my love plead my cause with your woman’s 
pity! Come to me,- Constance.” 

Oh, that cry l how it smote through and 
through my heart. I thought I was giving 
way—that I could not resist it; but I did, for 
.God helped me. I rose up and spoke with a 
.calm solemnity that seemed in strange mockery 
with the wildness and agony beneath it. 
“Once for all, Henry Allyn, I assure you that 
there ts a reason which would make it sin for 


me to he your wife—such sin that I would 
rather this hour lie down in my grave than 
commit it.” 

He threw himself down on the lounge. I 
heard quick sobs, and, at last, a groan. “Oh, 
Constance,” he moaned, looking up at me, with 
a look in his eyes whose memory is like a 
sharp pain still, “I had rather you had killed; 
me than told me this.” ‘ ' 

I could not answer him. My heart was full 
of such craving" for his love, such a yearning 
to go to him, and push back the long, silky . 
locks that were clustering around his forehead, 
and comfort him with all the woman’s tender¬ 
ness that was in my heart. 

But I could only sit still, listening to his 
words, which he moaned out to himself as 
though scarcely conscious of my presence. 

“ How can 1 give you up ? All the hopes and 
dreams of my future are so woven about you! 
Oh, Constance, what is it to be together! What 
a fair, happy, graceful nest I had planned for 
my singing-bird, and now her songs will never 
gladden my household tree—oh, Constance!” 

And my strength failed me, and a cry leaped 
from my heart out of my lips—“Don’t, Henry 
Allyn, don’t!” 

I think the anguish of the tones touched 
him even then; he looked up at my face, and 
there was pity in his eyes. 

’ “Constance,” he said, “I will go and take 
my suffering away from you: Oh, if I had 
known, this before!” 

He must have believed that I loved another. 
This thought, though, did not strike me then; 
and I followed him to the door silently, just as 
I had followed his father. Then he turned 
round and took my hands—“Oh, Constance,” 
he said, “can the bitterness of death be like 
this parting?” 

It will go away in a little while,” I said, 
“and you will be happy. You will find some 
true, gentle, loving woman, who will gladden 
and enrich your life with her affection; and 
may God bless and keep you, my friend, Henry 
Allyn.” 

Ho bent down and kissed me tenderly and 
solemnly, as one might kiss the face of the; 
dead. Then he went away. Oh, truly might 
he say—“The bitterness of death was in that 
parting.” 

“What shall I do with my.life?”, I asked» 
myself this question as I awoke the next morn¬ 
ing after a restless night, with that sickness 
of heart, that sadness and hopelessness of soul,/ 
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which those only who have felt shall under¬ 
stand. 

f Yet it was a fair and gracious morning, with 
pleasant autumn sunshine sifting through the 
side window that looked out on the sea; but 
the sight of it only sent a sharp pain through 
my heart. 

My imagination looked out to the future with 
shuddering eyes, for they saw nothing there 
but a cold, chill, barren landscape, along which 
my fate appointed me to walk; and I thought 
how much sweeter death would be than such a 
life. 

I know now, because a richer, deeper, more 
blessed experience has taught me, that Henry 
Allyn did not stir the highest part of my 
nature—that deeper than I dreamed there were 
chords whose tremulous music his skill never 
awoke; but I did not suspect this then; I 
only felt the craving for his tenderness, the 
need of his society, which had become a habit 
with me. Life seemed full of all blessedness 
with him—it wore all the radiance and beauty 
of youth, and love, and happiness, and without 
him all was darkness, coldness, death—a morn¬ 
ing in June, full of the song of birds, the 
glory of sunshine, the sweetness of blossoms— 
a night in December, blank with darkness, 
shrouded in snows, without hope or promise— 
these are the contrasts. 

r* What shall X do with my life 

1 asked myself the question the second time, 
as I turned my head wearily upon my pillow; 
and then a sudden shaft of light flashed down 
into my soul, and like a still, small voice, there 
went through it the answer—“G ive it to 
God!” 

It was a call from Heaven, and my heart 
listened to it, and turning away from all 
thought of my own lost happiness, I tried to 
sound the meaningy and scope, and significance 
of these words. 

It roused my whole soul with a new purpose 
of renunciation and consecration. I saw how, 
through all the years of my youth, my own 
happiness had been the central idea of my life. 
And I resolved to put this away from me, and 
to live, day by day, hour by hour, the life He 
had appointed me, seeking to do good to others 
in little, every day acts of love and kindness; 
to be patient, charitable, forgiving; to put aside 
all fears for my future, knowing that was 
guarded and sheltered by a wisdom that 
would never fail—a love that would never de¬ 
sert me. 

It was no mere ecstasy of feeling, no poetic 
sensibility that actuated me. I_ felt tha t re- 


ligion did not consist s imply in e moti on, hut in 
the heart, in the daily liv ing—that it was a 
principle pervading the entire life; and I felt, 
too, that this living principle was not in myself— 
that in the cross of Calvary and the death of 
Christ was my only strength or hope. And 
my life, the pale, broken thing I had longed to 
put away from me, rose up suddenly, exalted 
and glorified, a great and unspeakably precious I 
gift, which I was to use faithfully and cheer-1 
fully for God. 

Oh, you who shall read these words of my 
writing, for you, too . I bring this message of 
good tidings—by the love that called you into 
life, by the great sea of tenderness whose still, 
bright waters encircle your life, by that offer 
of pardon and reconciliation which, like a 
radiant bow of promise, overhangs it—turn 
away from all fear, and doubt, and anguish. 
Cast your great burdens upon God—strive to 1 
do “His will bravely,” and trust the love that. 
“ cannot deny itself.” 

And when the light, and the peace, and the 
healing come down on the poor, aching, bruised 
soul, you shall find how unnecessary were the 
cares, the irritations, the daily frettings that 
have corroded your life, and submission shall 
take much of the sharp pain out of your sor¬ 
rows, and you shall grow into new dignity, 
and grace, and peace. There is nothing like a| 
strong, sudden, overruling purpose to energizej 
the whole being. The light that shone down 
[ from the cross seemed to vivify every faculty 

> of my being, and on the evening of that same 
j day I went down stairs. Four faces, filled with 
| glad surprise and anxious love, welcomed me 
| to my old seat by the fire-place, and looking on 

> these I underwent a pang of bitter self-reproach, 
j that I had ever thought the world had nothing 

> worth living for. 

| And that evening I briefly informed my as- 
| tonished auditors that my acquaintance with 
j Henry Allyn was forever at an end—that 
| events beyond my power to disclose rendered 
( this an absolute necessity. 

| As they all knew of my interview with Judge 
j Allyn, I saw they half divined the truth, though 
j they asked few questions; but I knew how 
[ deeply they felt for my sufferings, by their 

> constant care and tenderness. I was not 

| always “brave,” though. There were times I 
j when the great waves went over my soul, when 1 
| it sank under the power of the old memories/ 
! and habits and associations; but I did not let/ 
j/go my purpose to live for God, and He will! 
Inot forsake those who put their trust in Him. J 

> [to be continued.] 
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CHATTER XII. 

I was quite alone that evening, for the family 
had gone out to take tea at a neighbor’s. A 
month had passed since my last interview with 
Ilenry Allyn, and during this time I had heard 
nothing from him or his family. 

X took up a book ana attempteu 10 rcau, utu 
old memories blurred the letters, and gnawed 
at my heart. I knew it would not do to yield 
to them, and at last I threw down the book 
and said to Debby—“ Bring me my bonnet and 
shawl, quick; I’m going over to ill's, Parsons’ 
after our folks.” 

“She’ll be vexed enough that you didn't 
come to tea, Miss Constance,” muttered our 
! good-hearted, bad-tempered domestic, as she 
went up stairs. 

I remember just how that night looked as I 
went out of the house. It was so impcarlcd 
1 with moonlight, so adorned with stars, so still, 

! and serene, and solemn, that I stood on the 
front steps and thanked God for the language^ 
i it spoke to me. 

i It was the middle of December, but Hie 
winter was late that year, and the brown earth 
and the bare trees were softened and beautified 
under that shining veil of moonlight. 

| She must have walked very lightly, or I must 
l have been greatly absorbed, for it was not 
i until tile soft voice startled me at the gate, that 
I was conscious of her presence. “ Are you 
! iliss Constance English ?” 

| I turned and saw the speaker. She was 
\ small and slender, with such a young, sweet, 

} girlish face that my heart leaped toward it at 
S once. I scarcely think it was a beautiful face, 

( yet it was a most winning one, with its gentian 
i eyes, its golden hair, and its full lips, with the 
< smile and the pout lurking in them. 

( “Yes; I am she.” 

■ The lady stood still a moment, and looked at 
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me—a curious, half-greedy, half-pained look, 
that I could not. fathom. 

I think that piercing gaze must, have lasted 
half a minute, and I knew it had seized and 
placed, where it would never he lost, every line 
and curve of my face. At last she spoke, in a 
low tone, and placing her hand on my arm, 

“And I am Lucy Evans.” 

For a moment I was overcome. These sud¬ 
den conjunctions and surprises in life are ter¬ 
rible tests of the strength wc so often find 
weakness; hut I answered the lady from my 
heart, 

“I am glad to see you.” 

“I knew you’d he,” she said, and her little 
hand slid into mine. “ I knew you would not 
stop to think it strange or unconventional that 
1 should come to you in tliis way.” 

“ Oh, no; wont you walk in ?” 

“Yes; but you must not let me stay more 
than half an hour, for I’ve run away from 
home, and they’ll find out I'm gone, though 
they fancy I'm in my room writing letters. 
You will let me see you quite alone?” 

“Quite. Our people are all gone out.” 

Tins conversation transpired before we 
reached the sitting-room, into which I ushered 
>liss Evans. ; 

She sat down and removed her bonnet, and : 
we both were silent a few moments, looking in ; 
each other’s faces. 

I saw, then, what a sweet, dainty, exquisite ! 
little creature she was; so finely moulded, so 
bright of glance and smile, so quick and grace- j 
ful of movement. She broke the silence, j 

“ I’ve been reading your hook. Miss English.” i 

“ Have you ?” : 

“ Y es ; hut I didn’t come to see you simply i 
on that account. Harry’s been telling me all • 
about, you ”—her face worked a moment, half 
like a grieved child’s, half like a loving woman’s; ; 
then it broke down suddenly into tears. 

I forgot myself; I was only sorry for her, 
then; so I went to her and drew away the little j 
hand from the sweet face. “Tell me what it. ! 
is that, troubles you ?” I asked. < 

“ It has left a great pain in my heart ever j 
since he told me,” she said, looking up at me j 
with the gentian eyes dazzled in tears. “ It j 
was only three days ago.” j 

It flashed across my mind in a moment that 5 
Harry had told her of his love for me, and \ 
that, influenced by bis friends, and moved by ; 
the sight of Lucy Evans’ beauty and sweetness, \ 
ho had asked her to become bis wife; but he j 
was an honorable man to the finest fibre of his ; 



never allow her to believe she had more than j 
his heart could give her. 

“I suppose it is very selfish in me”—the 
sweet voice leaped along the words like a plea¬ 
sant tune—“but I cannot help feeling glad 
that you could not love him, my dear Miss 
English, for it would have broken my heart,” 
and she shuddered and drew closer to me, half 
like a woman, half like a frightened child. 

“ You see, I have loved him so long, ever since 
I was a child—and yet, I couldn’t expect that 
lie, so learned, so noble, so vastly superior to 
all the men I have ever seen, could find enough 
in me to satisfy him. If I was only a genius, 
now”—she said the words so mournfully, 
beauty and heiress though she was, that I felt 
a pang of pity for her. 

“ He’ll love you very much, I am certain, 
Miss Evans.” 

Her face brightened eagerly. “Do you 
really think so—you who understand his tastes 
and wants so well? he told me he thought I 
could be his soother, and healer, and comforter, 
and that if I could take him knowing the 
whole truth, I should be his cherished, and 
dearly beloved little wife.” 

“Stop I” the word struggled out of my 
heart, for it had fallen and fainted; but the 
girl did not hear it; she kept on: ‘*1 shall 
try very hard to make him happy—studying 
liis tastes, and adapting myself to all his 
moods, and, after awhile, the pain will go out 
of my heart—the pain of that thought that he 
has loved another so much better than he ever 
loved me. Don’t, you think it will ?” 

“ I think it will, my child.” 

“ Oh, you are very kind to tell me so,” and 
now the tears went down her checks like rain, 
for joy. “ I shall bless you all the days of my 
life for those words.” 

And as Lucy Evans spoke, a great calm of 
self-sacrifice came over my soul; the pain and 
the agony passed away, and peace and exalta¬ 
tion took possession of me. I sat down on a 
low stool at the girl’s feet, and gathered her 
small hands in mine, and looking in her face, 

I said to her: “I know you will make 
him happy—I know that God will bless your 
lives together—that you will grow strong and 
serene as he gathers you closer and closer to 
his deep, true, manly heart—and that when 
years have gone over both your lives, he shall 
look in your face, and, feeling how it has been 
the comfort and joy of his manhood, lie shall 
say of you those most sweet and blessed 
words—‘She has been to me a gift of the 
Loi'd.’ ” 
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She sat there, the tears held in check on her ; 
fair cheeks, drinking in every word, as though \ 
the voice of a prophet or an angel were speak- ; 
ing to her. > 

“I believe you are telling the truth,” she j 
said, and her face, that fair, sweet, girl-woman j 
face, was a prophecy of her future. j 

We were both silent awhile, and then our ? 
conversation slipped into a quieter mood. I > 
learned that she was to return home in a few < 
days, and that Judge Allyn’s family was anxious \ 
that the marriage should transpire as early as \ 
possible—that Henry was to pass the winter in | 
New York, and that in the early spring—the ^ 
speaker paused there, but I knew. > 

“ It seems very strange that I should have ? 
come to you,” said the lady, unconsciously < 
slipping the rings around her fingers, “but it \ 
seems as though I had lived an age during the j 
past week; I believe it was the gnawing pain $ 
^in my heart which drove me to you; and it’s j 
you now—your sweet words—have healed it; > 
but oh, you wouldn’t wonder if you knew what J 
it was.” \ 

Didn’t I know! S 

“ I don’t wonder that you came; I’m very j 
glad—glad that I have done you good.” \ 

“ It doesn’t seem strange to me that Henry \ 
should have loved you, only that you, with j 
your woman’s deep heart and quick sympathies, < 
should not have responded to him. I felt when | 
I read your hook, how entirely you were the j 
woman after his heart. Why didn’t yours \ 
make answer to his ?” \ 

“ Don’t ask me—don’t.” < 

I know that was a great cry of anguish, for \ 
this time my heart and my lips spoke together. < 
I saw what thought flashed through Lucy j 
Evans’ soul. She did not speak, but with true \ 
womanly instinct she drew her arms around 5 
me, thinking she understood, now, why I could 5 
never love Henry Allyn. j 

At that moment the clock struck. She j 
sprang up. “What will they think. I had j 
forgotten all about the time.” j 

“ Debby will accompany you. I can trust | 
her silence, and you cannot walk two miles 
alone at this late hour.” 1 

“ No, thank you; I shall not be timid in this 
moonlight, and I want to feel that you only 
have my secret,” tying her bonnet-strings with 
shaking fingers, but a radiant face. 

We went out into the hall together, and as 
we reached the front door she turned suddenly 
round to me, saying—“Now, wont you bless 


me before I go ? I shall carry the thought 
^ through all the days of my life.” 


f 


“The Lord bless and keep you both—the 
Lord lift upon you the light of His counte¬ 
nance, and give you love and peace.” 

She lifted up her lips and kissed my face. 
She did not know that I was crying. 

Then she hurried away. Once more I closed 
the door and went back to the sitting-room. If 
the old agony clutched my heart for a little 
while, it was not long. I knew that as the 
moonlight covered and consecrated the earth 
that night, so God’s love covered and conse¬ 
crated my life. Like a great sea, it flowed all 
about me, and I would not go hungry and 
athirst through life because of that one draught 
of human love which was taken away from me. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

A year and a half more had been added to 
my life. I can only say briefly, of this time— 
that it had been, on the whole, a season of 
quiet, and growth, and refreshment to me. I 
had gained strength of mind and body. The 
days had brought me peace, and the nights 
rest. We were just entering the dead heats of 
the summer. Edward had come home the day 
before. He needed rest, for he had been teach¬ 
ing and studying assiduously, preparing him¬ 
self to enter the junior class at Yule the next 
autumn. 

“ Don’t read that tiresome paper any longer. 
I want to hear you talk. The sound of your 
voice is so pleasant after not hearing it for ten 
months.” 

I said this, dressing some Yenitian vases 
with white roses, for the mantel. Edward 
laid down the New York Times. “You’ll hear 
my voice to your satisfaction before next Sep¬ 
tember, I’ll be bound.” 

Just then Lou bustled into the room. Such 
a bright, sparkling little sunbeam as she was; 
her small buds of lips set in dimples ; her eyes 
full of rapid smiles, as the small, graceful 
figure was of motion. 

“See here, aunty says I may frost, some 
cake because you’ve come, Edward, and I want 
you should go right off with me and search for 
the eggs in the barn. It’s such fun! You re¬ 
member liow we used to do it?” 

“Yes, I remember, Dobbin,” pulling her 
down into his chair, and stroking the hair with 
its threads and touches of gold. 

“ You are a dear old fellow, and I love you,” 
said Lou, in her quick, impulsive fashion, 
throwing her arms around his neck. 

“Just now I am, but you’ll get tired of me 
before the week’s out.” 
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“I'shant, cither, if you do as I want you to, S 
and have left off your old teasing habits.” \ 
Just then Grace came in from the garden, £ 
followed by Tyger, our great, black, shaggy 5 
Newfoundland. “ The cherries are half of j 
{hem turned black; you must go up the tree j 
this very morning, Edward. I’ll get the basket, > 
and we’ll all help gather the cherries. Wont it > 
be fun ?” \ 

“ We’ll keep you hard at work, you may < 
depend upon that,” I laughed. $ 

“That’s right. I like something to do; but ] 
see here, girls, I should think you’d dry up j 
and blow away in this small, silent village. > 
How you stand it year in and year out, I don’t > 
see.” 5 

“Women are different from men, and don’t J 

require so much excitement.” I 

“That accounts, I suppose, for the amusing \ 

fact that you’re still alive, I suppose. But, ^ 
Constance, isn't there anything at all going on $ 
here. Don’t you ever have a treat to a little £ 
change?” $ 

“Certainly we do. We have parties, and J 
sewing-societies in the winter, and in the sum- \ 
mer picnics, berrying excursions, and a fair j 
every autumn.” < 

Edward made a wry face which set us all to < 
laughing. “ What a dangerous list of plea- \ 
sures and dissipation. I fear it would have a j 
had effect upon my morals if I inhaled the j 
social atmosphere of Beacliwood for a long < 
time.” j 

“ But there w something going on here this I 
summer,” interposed Grace: “ Debby says that! 
the Allyn family is expected back next week, ! 
and that there is to be a large company at the I 
house all summer. That is something for 
Ucachwood.” 


memories, and there was a little shadow and 
pain at my heart, as I walked over the long 
bridge of the two years which lay betwixt the 
present, and the time when Henry Allyn and I 
read the summer together. 

How different the life of his lady wife and 
mine had been! For one, all the mystery and 
glory of art, all the wonder and beauty of 
nature—all that books could teach or wealth 
could lavish; for the other, the quiet life, the 
daily duties; the sheet of ocean, and the solemn, 
far-off mountains. 

Still, I had faith to believe it had been best 
and happiest as it was—the old pain did not 
visit my heart, only the old memories sang a 
few mournful songs there; but when I went 
out and joined my brother and sisters under 
the cherrry tree, I joined in tlieir merriment, 
as light-hearted as any of them. 

“Constance, you’d better take an umbrella, 
I’m afraid it’s going to rain.” 

I stood in the front door and-looked off to 
the mountain in the south-west, over which a 
great snowy fleet of clouds were lying, but the 
blackness about their edges had a threatening 
look in them. 

“It’ll be sure not to rain if I take an um¬ 
brella,” I said, somewhat irresolutely; “ I don’t 
want to be bothered with it. I can hurry down 
to the creek and get Mrs. Marvyn’s gooseber¬ 
ries, and be back before the shower comes up.” 

I said this very positively, and started off, 
with a little lurking fear that, after all, the 
shower might overtake me—for it was a full 
mile to the creek where Mrs. Marvyn lived, of 
whom my aunt had engaged the berries the 
day previous. 

Edward had gone out with the girls after 


“How long has the bouse been closed?” ! dinner, to have n row on the pond. My taste 
It was Lou answered her brother this time: for aquatic excursions was never very em- 
“ About a year and a half. After Henry j phatic, and I had declined the invitation to 
was married, his wife, parents, and sister, all i accompany them. 

went to Europe. I suppose we shall see them > The road which led to the creek was one of 
all after their return.” } my favorite walks. It branched off from the 

“ And tlieir advent will make the pulse of \ turnpike, and wandered in an uncertain kind of 
this most sluggish village beat a .little faster.” \ way through a little belt of woods, and among 
“Come, Edward, it’s time I was beating the * green, low lying meadows. The day had been 
C SS S * ,> Lou was pulling at his sleeve. s warm, almost sultry, but the breeze from the 

“Well, girls, get your bonnets. You’re 5 sea cooled the hot afternoon. So I loitered 
going, Con ?” ? along the road, drinking in whatever of paint- 

“ I must dust the mantel. There’ll be enough ' ing it offered—its dninty touches and dimples 
to find the eggs, but I’ll help pick the cherries.” . of beauty—-listening to the brook as its white 
So they went, out with jest and laughter, and c feet went twinkling over the stones, and never 
snatches of song—the happy young things! I < heeding how the clouds in the soutli-west were 
did not set about dusting the mantel at once, $ covering the face of the sky. 
for Grace’s words had carried me back to old : Never heeding it, until a sullen roll of dis- 
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tant thunder reached me, and then, looking up, \ 
I saw the great, angry, threatening mass of i 
clouds break overhead. I had stopped to < 
gather a small cushion of moss from the roots S 
of an old oak, but I did not wait to secure it. i 
I saw it was too late to accomplish my errand j 
at the creek, so I turned back. ! 

But I was still too late. Every few moments j 
the lightning flashed its vivid embroidery i 
along that black mass of cloud, and the tbun- < 
der echoed loudly amidst the hills, and then j 
the great, sullen drops of rain began to patter j 
on the grass. \ 

I had a constitutional dread of lightning, j 
and though this had, of late years, been par- < 
tially overcome, still, I could not read in the < 
darkness about me, and in the black clouds < 
overhead, the prophesy of a fearful storm, 
■without a shudder. Then, there was not a 
house in sight, and I dared not seek shelter 
under the trees. 

Suddenly I heard the sound of wheels, and 
in a moment a light, open buggy dashed by 
me. I had time to see that it had but a solitary 
occupant, and an impulse seized me to call to 
the driver, whoever he might be, and ask him 
to take me to the nearest house, as I felt the 
storm would be sufficient apology for my in¬ 
formal request. 

I think I should have acted on this impulse 
if the carriage had not suddenly drawn up, 
just after passing me, and turning his head, 
and lifting his hat, the occupant said, in those 
courteous, sincere tones which any lady must 
have recognized— 

“ I see that you are quite alone, madam, 
and in less than two minutes you will not be 
able to stand under the rain. Will you take a 
seat in here, and the protection of my um¬ 
brella ?** 

“Thank you, sir; I am compelled to accept 
your kindness.” 

The stranger sprang out. It was no time 
for conventionalities now; I was certain he 
was a gentleman, and without a word I gave 
him my hand. Then our eyes met. Something 
in that strong, finely-cut face—in the quick, 
searching glance of the dark eyes—in the 
gravity of the still mouth—seemed to come 
back to me like a pleasant, half-forgotten 
tune. 

There was a quick glance of surprise, a flush 
of recognition; and before the words came the 
face had said them: 

“ Miss Constance English! Is it possible ?” 

“ I don’t know you, sir, and yet your face is 
not the face of a stranger.” 


“Almost; you never had but two interviews 
with it.” 

It flashed across me then. “Mr. Wilbur!” 

“Yes. There—-jump in.” 

For the rain burst in a great sheet now, and 
the wind tossed it back and forth, and the 
lightning glared out of the clouds, and the 
thunder drowned our voices. 

Graham Wilbur opened the umbrella—with 
the next flash his horse sprang. 

“ Hold the umbrella fast. Don’t be alarmed. 
I’ll manage him,” for the horse was turning 
wildly down the road. 

Another sheet of flame—another rush of 
wind, that bent the strong arms of the oaks in 
the forest as though they were reeds by the 
river, and tore the umbrella out of my hands— 
and on through the wild dash of the rain 
plunged the thoroughly frightened horse. It 
seemed every moment we should be dashed to 
the earth. 

“ Put your arms around my neck and hold 
on for your life,” shouted Graham Wilbur; 
and I heard him even above that horrible 
crash of thunder—heard him and obeyed. 

On, on we plunged. For once the voice and 
hand of the driver failed to arrest the frantic 
animal—the flashes of lightning, the rushes of 
thunder, the mad rush of the rain, all tended 
to heighten his terror. 

“Don’t let go your hold, Constance.” The 
voice sounded calm and firm above the tempest; 
and I remember thinking, in that hour of sore 
peril, that whatever became of my life it would 
happen unto me according to the will and the 
loving wisdom of God, and that thought is the 
last I remember. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

“Come in.” The door opened softly, and 
Graham Wilbur walked in. 

“ Oli, I thought it was the doctor,” I said, 
with a little start. 

“No; I am come to be doctor and nurse for 
an hour or two,” answered the gentleman, as 
he came to my bedside and took the arm chair. 

“ Let me feel your pulse to-day, my little in¬ 
valid,” and bo took the hand that lay on the 
coverlet. 

“ Weak, but promising.” He held my wrist a 
moment and stroked my fingers; and then he 
looked at me—a look that I had grown familiar 
with, and that did not flatter or embarrass me, 
it was so grave and penetrating, so kind withal, 
and yet it struck me there was a little touch of 
pity in the glance. 
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“ I was up nearly two hours this morning,” > memory of those two years which followed my 
X said. ( first interview with Graham Wilbur rose up 

“ You were! well, you are coming on bravely, j and confronted me with their hard, ghastly 
Constance,” and the grave, fine face broke into < faces. 

a smile, that, seeing it, always made my heart j The man bent a little nearer me, his hand 
glad, like a sudden gleam of sunshine. S soft as mother’s, touched my hair. “ I know 

« We shall have you out to see the summer i all about it, my child.” 
finish up her pictures.” j My surprise held the tears in check. “ I 

I shook my head. “I shall be too glad to ) don’t want your lips to ask the question which 
see October finish up hers.” j your face is doing this moment. No matter 

“ Don’t say that so sorrowfully, my little ] how I learned it all. That time of suffering is 


girl. I’ve had a long talk with Doctor Abbott > 
this morning, and he says there is nothing for > 
you to do, now, but get well.” j 

Graham Wilbur said these words, stroking j 
the fingers he still held, at intervals. “ I want ] 
to have that little pale face put on some bloom j 
again.” \ 

“It never had much.” \ 

“No; looking at it one always thinks of; 
these,” and he held up before me a small vase j 
of water lilies. j 

“Oh, I thought they had all gone two weeks j 
ago.” | 

“ So did I; but I found a half dozen under 
the rock. They are the last lilies this summer ; 
•will bring you. Make much of them.” 

I did for the next half hour, during which 
Mr. Wilbur took up a volume of Tennyson, 
and read to me—not consecutive pages, or 
hardly verses, but stray passages—flashes of 
color, and thought, and sudden, gorgeous 
visions, and the reader ended, as it was fitting 
he should, with some insignificant strains from 
“In Mcmoriam.” 

He laid down the book, and took the lilies 
from my hand in his kind, grave fashion, and 
again he looked at me. 

“ What are you thinking about—me ?” 

“All about the first time I saw you, and 
that strange question you asked me, with that 
strange, wistful, half-despairing look in your 
eyes—* Do you believe there is a God who loves 
us and takes care of us.’ ” 

“Oh,” I said, eagerly, “my heart has never 
asked that question again.” 

“I know it; but xcky do you believe now, 
Constance?” 

“ I believe it because I have found Him.” 

He was silent for a moment, but I knew that 
Graham Wilbur, understood me as only a 
Christian man could. 

“I knew the day would come when you 
would say those blessed words, Constance; I 
felt it when I looked at you.” 

“It took many and great sorrows to teach 
me, though.” I broke down here, for the 


gone from you forever. Your future is coming 
with good gifts to meet you.” 

“I believe that through Jesus Christ the 
great future of my eternity will be good .” 

Graham Wilbur sat still a moment, opening 
and shutting his eyes, and I knew his heart 
was silently thanking God for the words I had 
uttered. When he spoke again it was in an 
almost tender voice that he said—“ But, my 
child, it was not of your eternal future that I 
was thinking, only of that in time.” 

“ I like to hear you say it, for you speak so 
confident about it, almost with the tone and 
look of a prophet. But I am not much\ 
troubled or disturbed about my future in life, j 
God will take care of it for me.” 

“I believe,” answered the gentleman, “that 
every man and woman of deep religious ex¬ 
perience must have this feeling—at least, at 
times ; that realizing at certain moments some¬ 
thing of the richness, and depth, and breadth 
of the promises unto those who love God, life, 
and its enjoyments or sorrows, will seem a 
very small matter. Have we not eternity to he 
happy in? And it hath not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive of that happiness.” 

“ Go on, Mr. Wilbur,” for my heart was say- 
l ing of “ that happiness ”—“ It is enough.” 

I He looked at me a moment with that rare 
\ smile that so softened, and sweetened, and 

> idealized the strongly carved face. He shook 
| liis head. “No, happy as your face is, my 
{ child, this long conversation will exhaust you. 

\ You must take your anodyne now. It is time.” 

1 He poured a few drops into a glass, and 

> held it to my lips. I was Half reluctant about 
1 drinking it, but one would seldom think of re- 

> sisting that wise, firm, gentle manner of Gra- 
5 ham Wilbur’s. 

5 He took up a book, but his eyes often glanced 
\ away from the pages to my pillow, while the 
i opiate stole softly over my senses, 
i Once, I remember, I smiled back at one of 
j these glances, and it seemed to me that a great, 
\ sudden tenderness came into Graham Wilbur’s 
i eyes. He leaned forward and took my hands, 
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•which -were lying on the coverlet, and wound 
them about his neck. He leaned his head on 
my shoulder, and his whisper came with a 
kind of palpitating tenderness into my ear: 
“Constance, my little Constance.” 

Then I fell asleep, and the words went up 
and down my slumber, pleasant and precious, 
and my heart leaned to them as one leans to a 
Sweet tune, calling in the darkness and the dis¬ 
tance—“Constance, my little Constance.” 

But when I awoke, aunty and Grace were 
watching by my bedside. Mr. Wilbur was 
gone, and I could not tell whether the words 
and the arms gathered about his neck was a 
part of my dream or a reality. 

I had heen'invalid for two months, and the 
first of these was entirely without form or 
vision to me. 

They never expected that the faint, fluttering 
life which they watched over, as one watches 
the flickering of a lamp in strange darkness, 
would ever take on strength or health again; 
but it was appointed me to live through that 
long, slow, nervous fever which followed the 
accident that befell Graham Wilbur and myself 
during that fearful storm, in which we met 
after five years’ absence. 

I learned, six weeks after the occurrence, 
that his frightened horse had dashed off the 
main road—the lightning and the rain so terri¬ 
fying him that he became entirely unmanage¬ 
able, and lie had sprang down a sharp de¬ 
clivity, after tearing a short distance through 
a space of half cleared wood. 

Graham Wilbur awoke from the sudden 
faintness which the fall had brought on him, to 
find his carnage shattered to pieces, and myself 
lying in the drenching min, near a pile of stones 
which the workmen, who had been blasting 
rocks the day before, had heaped there. 

The rain, of course, had drenched us both, 
and lifting my face, the man supposed that 
the fall had killed me. Bruised as he was 
himself, he had carried me to the nearest 
house, which was less than half a mile distant, 
and my family was not acquainted with the 
accident until a physician was summoned, and 
it was ascertained that I was alive, though, for • 
a month and a half that followed, I hung be¬ 
twixt life and death. 

There was no day during all this time in 
which Graham Wilbur did not sec me. He was 
visiting at Judge Allyn’s, for he and Henry \ 
had been warm friends for several years, and j 
had met in Europe, and returned to America \ 
together. J 

The accident had, of course, created no little ] 


J excitement at the “house on the hill,” and the 
\ surprise was very great amongst all its inmates 

> when they learned of my acquaintance with 

> their guest, and especially of my singular en- 

> counter with him. 

> They had been unremitting in their attentions 
l to me during my illness, and my long conva- 

> lescence was greatly lightened by daily gifts of 
l all rare flowers from the conservatory, and dc- 

> licious fruits from the grounds of Judge Allyn’s 

> residence. 

> As soon as my physician permitted it tlio 
l family came to sec me. Indeed, Graham Wil- 
J bur for once broke the interdict of the physician 
? and brought his niece to my bedside, without the 

> doctor’s knowledge. It did me good, the sight 

> of that sweet young face just opening into 
* “girlhood’s June.” Florence had the same 
\ type of face that her uncle had—the long, 

] delicate, aquiline features, softened and shaded 

> into girlish beauty—a small, sweet mouth, that 

> she did not get from him because the shadow 
of a smile always lingered about it, and bur¬ 
nished brown hair that fell into waves whenever 
she loosened it. 

No wonder her uncle was very fond of lier. 
She was such a sweet, gentle, lovable creature, 
with a gracious dignity which suffused all lier 
movements, and lent her manner a charm. 

The little girl at the Water-cure had not 
forgotten her old attachment, and her uncle 
was persuaded to extend the interview lie had 
limited to fifteen minutes to an hour. 

Two days after the conversation I have re¬ 
lated with Graham Wilbur, the doctor’s prohi¬ 
bition was removed, and afterward I had daily 
guests. 

The judge and his lady came first to see me. 
If I had been well, the meeting would doubtless 
have been a trying one, but after that long illness 
I was not easily aroused to any emotional ex¬ 
citement. Judge Allyn’s manner was like a 
father’s to me, and the sweet, pale face of 
Mrs. Allyn won my heart at once. Of course, 
she knew nothing of my former interview with 
her husband, but lier woman’s intuitions had 
made her suspect her son’s attachment to me. 

The next day Maude Allyn looked in upon 
me. Very gracious was the lady during the half 
hour she sat by my bedside, and the two years 
she had passed in Europe had only given a new 
glow and lustre to her proud beauty. 

What a picture she was, as she sat there in 
her riding-dress, the afternoon sunlight falling 
in a golden frame about her finely carved, 
glowing face. You could scarcely find fault 
with the pride that wrote itself in every 
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lineament, it seemed so in harmony with the ^ 
queenly hearing of the small head, the slow, < 
graceful movements of the figure, in the ripe- < 
ness of its early womanhood. Such bloom of < 
complexion, such brightness of glance, such a \ 
rare combination of all sensuous charms, are £ 
seldom united in one woman. I was glad in c 
tlie beauty of Maude Allen, as she sat that \ 
summer afternoon by my bedside. ^ 

“We were all so astonished to learn of your \ 
friendship with Mr. Wilbur. He never alluded \ 
to it while he was in Europe; but that is { 
scarcely to be wondered at, as he knew nothing \ 
of our acquaintance.” < 

“Notin the least; my acquaintance with him.j 
was a very brief one.” { 

“You met first at the Water Cure?” J 

It struck me suddenly, that the lady asked ! 
the question somewhat eagerly, and that the 
beautiful eyes, which had the dark blaze of 
some antique jewels, sought my face with an 
interest that was almost anxiety, and yet the 
lady’s small, ungloved fingers played cai'elessly 
with the fringes of her parasol. 

“Yes; I met him there first, and then only 
twice.” 

“Only twice!” the beautiful face brightened 
out, from a little shadow of interest or anxiety. 
“I fancied, from what Mr. Wilbur had occa¬ 
sionally dropped in his reports of your illness, 
that you were an old friend. He evidently 
considered himself partly responsible for your 
illness, as his horse threw you; and this ac¬ 
counts for your anxiety.” 

I could not tell why, hut those words of 
Maude Allyn’s brought a dull pain across my 
heart; and when she went with her glorious 
beauty and queenly grace out of my chamber, 
it seemed as though a great shadow had gone 
out with her. 

chapter xv. 


“You see what I’ve come to, father. I’ve 
[earned, like the rest of my unhappy sex, to 
obey the heck and nod of one very small 
woman;” and the young husband took in the 
hollow of his hand the small dainty chin that 
reminded one of a pearly sea-shell. 

Judge Allyn’s entire family were gathered in 
the sitting-room. The summer day had fallen 
a little beyond the noon, and the windows were 
all open, and the light sea-breeze and the still 
bright sunshine came, and looked in together 
upon the small family group. 

The old Judge sat in his arm-chair by the 
window reading the morning papers, and a little 
way from him Maude and Florence Wilbur were 
busy over a new volume of landscape engrav¬ 
ings, which Graham Wilbur had sent for from 
the city, and that gentleman sat by the win¬ 
dow, quite absorbed in some business letters 
he had received an hour before. 

Lucy Allyn sprang up to her feet in such 
; pretty willful fashion, that the whole party 
! looked up at the little lady. “ If I am ‘ one 
[ very small woman, 5 I have spirit enough in me, 

• like King Pepin, to manage the hugest of the 
'■sons of Adam. Father,” she turned, with a 
c pout that sat very becomingly, in the midst 

< of the smile that was at work in the corners 

< of her rosy lips: “Your son and heir is abus- 

< ing me; wont you take my part, if I am 
( small?” 

< “Yes, my daughter,” said the old gentle- 

< man, putting aside his paper, and reaching out 
t his arms, and Lucy Allyn went and perched 

< herself on his knee, and her little fingers flut- 
\ tered through the thick white hairs that were 

< a fitting crown to his old age. “ The truth, 
c my little Lucy is, nature couldn’t afford a large 

< pattern of such dainty workmanship as your- 

< self. She was under the necessity of mould¬ 
ing on a small scale so exquisite a bit of 
tiumanity as that I hold on my knee.” 


“Harry, what’s a husband good for, if he ! 
can’t be made useful?” 

“Not much, I fancy, in the estimation of 
your sex,” laughed the young husband, as his 
fair, sweet faced, girlish wife came and knelt 
down by his feet, and leaning one small round 
bare arm on his knee, brushed off with her hand¬ 
kerchief a little dust which had gathered on 
his coat collar. 

“Well, wliat do you want now, pussy?” 

“We’re going to have lunch in less than 
three minutes, for I’ve seen Biddy carry the 
coffee-urn into the dining-room, and I want 
you to go down to the grapery, and pick some 
grapes; John never gets the best bunches.” 


' A laugh at this most delicate flattery went 
around the room—the ladies’ soft voices tangled 
in and out of the gentlemen’s deeper tones, 
like an air well sustained in all its parts. 

“ That is the most graceful compliment I 
ever received,” said the sunny little lady, 
clapping her hands, and moving up and down 
on the gentleman’s knee, as though she sat 
on a chair with elastic springs. “ Harry, you 
never yourself said to me anything sweeter 
than that.” 

“Your father has had a long experience in 
those pretty speeches, Lucy,” interposed Mrs. 
Allyn. My personal knowledge of them dates 
back at least thirty-five years.” 
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“Ah Hal, you rogue, you came honestly by 
your gallantryand she returned to her hus¬ 
band again. 

“Papa never makes any of those pretty 
speeches to me, Lucy,” struck in Maude Allyn. 
“I am jealous of you, for you have stolen the 
lock and key of the best room in his heart.” 

“Why, Maude, you’re positively growing 
poetical. I never heard you make bo senti¬ 
mental a speech as that,” laughed her brother. 

“Now, sister Maude, don’t answer him,” 
interposed again the lively little wife. “I 
want him to go right down to the grapery, and 
gather my grapes, or it will be too late for lunch; 
and I want you, Hal, to put on your crimson 
dressing-gown: the one I selected in Paris. 
You know it’s so becoming.” 

“Foolish child!” said Henry Allyn, as he 
rose up, and smiled down on the little crea¬ 
ture; but she saw the flattery pleased him, 
despite his words. 

“Please, Uncle Graham, come over here, and 
look at this engraving of Versailles,” suddenly 
called Florence. “ Isn’t it fine ?” 

“Yes; hold it a little more to the left.” He 
had come toward the ladies, and was looking 
over his niece’s shoulder. 

“We can make room for you, Mr. Wilbur; 
and we are sadly in want of your suggestions 
and instructions.” Maude Allyn said these 
words with her enchanting smile, as she lifted 
her face to the gentleman. 

“ You are welcome to both,” he answered, 
drawing a chair toward her, and not accepting 
the one she offered him on the divan. 

But, at that moment, the hell for lunch 
rang, and Henry Allyn presented himr ' 
the door, looking a little flushed with hi& 
cise, and holding a basket heaped with great 
purple clusters of Hamburg grapes. 

“My liege lady,” dropping on one knee, 
and presenting her the basket, after the fashion 
of ancient knights to high-horn dames, “I 
have won the trophy, and I claim my reward.” 

The small lady flushed a little among her 
dimples and smiles, but she leaned forward 
without a word, and kissed her husband’s fore¬ 
head, with half a dozen pairs of eyes looking 
on mischievously. 

“You are a dear old fellow: now go and 
put on the crimson dressing-gown.” 

“ Wilbur, what do you say to a little sail this 
afternoon ? It’ll he glorious, when the breeze 
springs up,” asked Henry Allyn, as they sat 
around the table. 

“Now, Hal, you’re always proposing some- ; 
thing from which we must be excluded,” inter- : 
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< posed the Judge’s daughter, as she plunged 

< the point of her spoon into the red stratum of 

< currant jelly which lay on the edge of her 
J plate. “I think it’s quite too bad of you.” 

£ “ Another of you women’s wholesale slander, 

c It’s the first time I’ve proposed ride, sail, or 
5 walk without you, and it used to ho hard work 

< enough to coax you out of doors on any excur- 

< sion.” 

$ “Well, why can’t you take the girls, toot” 

~ asked Judge Allyn. “Not quite so sweet, if 
c you please, mother,” passing his empty coffee- 

< cup to his wife, that she might replenish it. 

: “I would, father, but‘their presence would 

£ be sure to neutralize all our enjoyment, with 
: their fright, and shrieks, and fainting at every 
l breath of wind that came to frolic with the 
; boat.” 

I “I wish, Mr. Allyn, some good angel had 
$ put it into your head to propose a land excur- 
5 sion, instead of this water one.” It was 

> Florence’s voice this time. 

> “I second that motion, with emphasis,” 

> quickly responded Maude Allyn, cutting her 
- custard pie with unusual vigor, for her motions 
; had generally a slow, languid grace about 
\ them, well suited to her style of queenly, sen- 

> suous beauty. “ Let us have ft flavor of adven- 
l ture and romance about it. We’ll put on those 

> fancy costumes we got in Switzerland, and turn 

> into genuine gypsies, and go over to Round . 
: Hill.” 

; “Oh, it will be capital!” cried Lucy and 
I Florence simultaneously, while the former 
: added: “ And the dress is so picturesque, and 
; makes you look just like a queen, sister 
; Maude.” 

! “ Don’t you think it quite throws a sail into 

' the shade, Mr. Wilbur,” asked Maude, turning 
; toward that gentleman, and playfully holding 
up a cluster of Hamburg grapes, so that the 
sunlight could strike it; and it liung from that 
small, snowy hand, like an antique vase, costly 
and beautiful. 

Most gentlemen that Maude Allyn knew, 
would have complimented the hand, and then 
the grapes: Graham Wilbur only spoke of the 
latter. I do not think the proud lady liked 
him the less for this. She leaned forward, and 
with her own exquisite grace dropped tlie 
grapes on his plate. He sat directly opposite 
her, and her white arm fell out of the gashed 
sleeve of her morning gown as she did so, and 
flashed in its beauty before the eyes of Graham 
Wilbur. 

It was such an arm as must have stirred the 
admiration of any man: snowy, round, tnper- 
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ing. “ You have admired the grapes with me; 
you must eat them with me also.” 

“ Thank you: I must sit with you to do it 
then;” and taking up his plate, he seated him¬ 
self in the vacant chair next the daughter of 
his host. 

“But you haven’t said, Nunkey, you should 
go to Round Rock, though we’ve all appro¬ 
priated you,” suddenly exclaimed Florence, as 
she turned from some conversation she was 
holding with the Judge and his wife. 

“My dear, I have another engagement at 
four, which will utterly preclude the possibility 
of my accompanying you. You will take my 
place, Judge Allyn, eh?” 

“But it wont be your plan, after all, my 
dear sir, for I can’t take off two score of years 
from my head.” 

“Oh, it is too bad you can’t go! What 
can prevent you ?” asked Maude, impatiently, 
for a shadow had fallen on her beautiful 
face. 

“I am to take Miss English out to ride this 
afternoon, for the first time since the accident, j 
for which I hold myself responsible.” 

“A responsibility which you seem to find a 
most agreeable one, Mr. Wilbur,” said the 
Judge’s wife, a little archly. 

There was a little flutter at this remark. 
Every eye was turned quickly on Graham Wil¬ 
bur’s, from the old Judge’s to Florence’s, with 
various expressions of interest, anxiety, curi¬ 
osity and surprise. 

The gentleman’s gaze just grazed the com¬ 
pany, as he answered very calmly, “I do cer¬ 
tainly find it as you have said, my dear 
Hadam.” 

There was something in those quiet, sincere 
tones, which did not encourage farther banter¬ 
ing. Maude sipped her lemonade silently, but 
there was a shadow on her face as he rose 
from the table. 

“Lucy, little lady, what were you thinking 
about me, that troubled you at the table?” 
asked Graham Wilbur, as he sauntered up to 
her some half hour after dinner, while the 
Judge and his son were talking politics, and 
the young ladies were discussing the last opera 
they had attended. 

Mrs. Allyn was chatting to her canary in 
the alcove, and the sudden question evidently 
flurried her. 

“I protest, Graham Wilbur, you’re the most; 
mysterious man I ever came across, reading i 
people’s secret thoughts. What put it into J 
your head, that X was thinking of you ?” \ 

!i It’8 of no use to evade it, my dear Madam; 


I saw the thought in your eyes—it was of me, 
and it was a troubled one.” 

“Well, don’t think about it: it wasn’t any¬ 
thing. Let us go out on the porch.” 

“Lucy, you are my friend, for your hus¬ 
band’s sake,” said Graham Wilbur in his grave, 
firm voice. “Let us sit down.on this divan, 
and tell me what that troubled glance meant.” 

Mrs. Allyn looked at the gentleman a mo¬ 
ment, half irresolutely, but I think that calm, 
strong face decided her. She sat down. 

A little blush fluttered in and out of her 
cheeks, as she commenced: “Well, you know, 
when mother was joking you about your find¬ 
ing the care of Miss English so agreeable a 
responsibility ?”— 

“Yes; you thought that I might be inter¬ 
ested in Miss English, and the thought some¬ 
how made you sad.” 

“Oh, most wonderful man! is there no 
getting aside of you?” exclaimed Lucy, with a 
pretty pantomime of mock despair. 

“ Only by telling me the whole truth.” 

“Well, if you will read my thoughts, Fm 
not responsible for consequences,” as though 
she were half frightened at the thought of the 
secrets he was about to confide, and wanted, to 
shirk all blame. 

“ Of course not.” 

“ Let me see—I was thinking, after mamma 
spoke, that I believed it would be of no- use 
for even you, Graham Wilbur, to—to like Con¬ 
stance English.” 

“No—why not?” 

“Becausea man so good, and true, and noble 
once did, all in vainand here the impulsive 
little woman came out of all hesitancy and 
stammering, and related the whole history of 
my acquaintance with her husband, his: affec¬ 
tion for me, and my refusal of his offer. 

She mentioned no names, she merely stated 
that the circumstances came to her knowledge 
through a friend, and that a previous attach¬ 
ment only prevented my reciprocating the 
gentleman’s, as with such a woman it must 
always do. 

Two or three times the lady paused in her 
recital for her tears, but she got through with 
it. Graham Wilbur had not spoken during the 
story. 

Just as she concluded, Henry Allyn entered, 
the alcove. “Wilbur,” he laughed, “I would 
not allow any other man in the whole world to 
keep my little wife away from me so long.” 

“And there is no other man’s wife I should 
desire to keep away from her husband so 
long.” 
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“That may be very gratifying to her, but it > 
doesn’t mend the matter with me,” making a > 
comically wry face. < 

« Come, Hal, you’re not going to play jealous \ 
husband with your beat friend, after we’re \ 
old married people of three years’ standing,” 5 
laughed Lucy. j 

“Lest he may be inclined to, I shall leave j 
this moment,” answered Graham Wilbur, in j 
the same tone of light banter, as he rose up. < 
Lucy went up to her husband, as the gentle- j 
man went out. “ Oh, Hal, you do love me very j 
much, don’t you ?” she said, with a quick j 
trepidation in her voice. ! 

“Why, of course I do, my little puss—what’s 1 
the matter?” lifting her off her feet. 

“And I’ve been a good—-a very good wife 
to you ?” There were tears in the bright eyes. 

“The best in the world, and much better 
than I deserved.” 

The cords which fastened Graham Wilbur’s 
dressing-gown had been caught, and tangled 
themselves around the door-knob, and. in extri¬ 
cating them he heard this conversation. 

A new idea flashed across him. Henry Allyn 
was that friend of Lucy’s, whom Constance 
English had refused. A thousand circum¬ 
stances rose up to confirm his suspicion. 

“ If I had only known this earlier,” he mur¬ 
mured to himself. “ My poor little Constance, 
it will be harder than I thought to give you 
up; but I am a brave man, and God helping 
me, I will bear it!” 

[to be continued.] 
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HOW I LOST MY LOVER. 

BY NELL CLIFFORD. 

“Be careful of the fire, Nelly,” was the last 
injunction of a thousand that my parents gave 
me, as they started off on a visit to some rela¬ 
tives residing eastward beyond the White Moun¬ 
tains. They were to remain absent a fortnight; 
and I was to be commander-in-chief of rows of 
shining milk-pans, pots, kettles, and household 
affairs in general and particular. 

Farmers’ wives know that this is a post of 
considerable importance, one of hard duty and 
constant watchfulness. I was so thoroughly 
convinced of my competency as housewife, that 
X was sorely irritated when my good mother 
implied doubts of it, by her countless and 
repeated charges. 

Now, I thought, “I. am alone in my glory,” 
as I sat down to recover breath and patience I 
had lost in racing after collars, gloves, pins, 
and neck-ties; and in order to prepare for 
commencing operations, which, I resolved, 
should astonish my unbelieving parents, and 
show them what a treasure of a daughter they 
unwittingly possessed. I glanced around. The 
rooms were in woful confusion. Band-boxes, 
lesser boxes, boots, coats, pants, and cast-off 
skirts were scattered over the floor and chairs— 
cobwebs hung'from the ceiling and windows ; 
on the table lay a huge pile of unwashed 
dishes—and the half-opened doors revealed 
tumbled beds and mussy toilet-stands. This 
accumulation of disorder would have driven 
Lord Chesterfield distracted; and no wonder 
the mirror opposite reflected a heated and 
impatient face. I was not long to be daunted, 
however, for I had a notion to try what a pair 
of spry feet and hands could accomplish. At 
that instant, the old clock in the sitting-room 
pealed forth one, two, three, four, five; the 
morning was yet young, and I arose with a 
quiok step and a light heart. Broom, brush, 
dish-cloths and persevering labor, got the mas¬ 
tery ; and I'shortly surveyed, with proud satis¬ 
faction, the beautiful order I had brought 
about. Something still was wanting; and 
snatching my broad-brim from its accustomed 
nail, with eager footsteps, I sought my flower- 
garden. Selecting choice roses, pansies, and 
verbenas, I transferred them to our cosy par¬ 
lor, very angels of fragrance and beauty. Nor 
was this all. I determined to get a dinner that 
would shed honor upon me; so, baring my 
arms, X was soon deep in Aunt Dinah’s myste¬ 
ries, thought-busy, and, as the sequel will 
prove, thought-wandering. 


Through the tender care of the novelist, a 
[ heroine retains the immaculate whiteness of her 
; robes, even though 8he should wade through a 
: mud-puddle. He knows it would never do to 
i introduce her washing bedraggled and bespat¬ 
tered skirts; it would sound so unromantic. 
Well, I was once simple enough to believe all 
his poetical fibs, and inclined to imitate his 
lady Angelas in dress; so I donned my dainti¬ 
est white muslin. While I stood before the 
glass, I could not help feeling a good deal of 
natural, feminine vanity; for I was looking 
my very best. True, my figure was too short, 
and its proportions of too healthy fullness for 
elegance ; and, according to the American type 
of beauty, my cheek was too rich in color; hut 
I was pretty—there was no gainsaying it. My 
short, thick curls, and bright, black eyes were 
attractive; and I-knew it. I was a vain puss 
then, a petted, half-spoilt, only daughter, and 
heiress to many broad acres. You’ll ask for 
whom were all these preparations ?—certainly 
not for lone me. Who ever heard of a girl of 
eighteen working and puttering at such a rate, 
when she does not expect a beau? You see 
I knew, intuitively, that Philip Dean would 
come—-you know I'hilip. There had been a 
little kindness growing up between us two 
from mere babyhood. He had carried my din¬ 
ner-basket night and morning, during all our 
school-days, and always insisted that I was 
much handsomer and better than a rival belle, 
sweet Jenny Wheeler. Besides, he won my 
girlish gratitude, by slyly working out for me 
the long hard sums in the old arithmetic—no 
iconder ho was undisputed owner of a large 
share of my affections. Since I had donned 
long frocks, I had been almost invariably his 
companion to all the singing and spelling- 
schools, pic-nics, sleigh-rides, and boating ex¬ 
cursions. It was his general rule to spend two 
evenings of a week at our house; yet, with all 
this attention, he had never spoken a word of 
love. Somehow, I had a presentiment, (you 
girls will understand this,) that a declaration 
would soon he made. I was not mistaken. It 
was not long ere I heard a step on the graveled 
walk, that could belong to none other than 
himself. Looking backward over the train of 
years, it seems strange what a flutter, flutter 
there was about my heart. Philip’s cheery 
“ good morning,” in nowise tended to allay 
my perturbation. His hazel eyes had never 
appeared so handsome and impassioned be¬ 
fore, nor had he been half so entertaining-— 
oh! I was proud of him. We sat near each 
other; so near, that he toyed with my hand. 
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It was a way Philip had, and I thought nothing § was going to say grace, by the sudden elonga- 
0 fit. £tion of his visage. I poured some muddy 

“How charmingly you are looking, Nelly,” < coffee; and, notwithstanding my secret disc om* 
he said, moving a degree nearer. < fort, I took a malicious pleasure in watching 

Now, I don’t believe that person lives', who ihim sip the beverage. Ho was an inveterate 
does not like a little flattery, given in the right £ coffee-drinker; but, someway, his cup did not 
manner, time, and place, in spite of what wise- \ lower much. What rare fun I should have had, 
lings say, or may have said to the contrary. < if I had not been Dinah! We came to dessert 
Our sex is supposed to be most pleased with £at last; and when I handed him the flaky- 
it; and, in its name, I plead guilty to the weak- £ crusted pie, a relieved expression stole over 
ness. Freely do I own, that I have liked it < his countenance, which, on tasting, changed to 
from my pinafores ; and, surely, under such c a perceptible grimace. What could ail my high- 
circumstances, it must have been agreeable. <cst effort? Alas! I had forgotten to sweeten 
The complimentary speech, recorded above, § the apple! 

was followed by an awkward pause, during S Were vexations never to cease ? By chance, 
which time we blushed to the rims of our ears. \ I caught a glimpse of a reflection in the glass. 

“Nelly,” he continued, “you know I have < Was it mine ? I glanced downward. Shade of 
no sister. Sometimes, I am very lonely. My l Ham! My faith in spotless-robed heroines was 
dear and valued mother is becoming aged; and t gone at once. I was a tri-colored exhibition of 
my nature craves a younger and dearer com- <red, white and black. Troubles heaped them- 

panion”- < selves up strangely. I wanted to throw myself 

Horrid! At that moment, an odor of burn- £on the carpet, and cry like a very child. I did 
ing meat came most unpleasantly to my olfac- £ nothing of the kind. Instead, I burst into a 
tories. I begged to be excused, and hastened c laugh, as the whole scene came before me in 
into culinary quarters, to find the piece of beef < its ridiculous light. I laughed, till the tears 
I had so carefully prepared, almost spoilt.^ rolled down my checks; and, as Philip became 
Nervously, I caught a holder from the shelf, |more disgusted, my merriment increased. I 
and, in so doing, succeeded in knocking ma’s Maughed when he went away, though I knew he 
favorite cut-glass pitcher, which fell with a ; would never finish the offer so unluckily began, 
loud crash, breaking into a hundred frag- \ Three weeks later, he was united to Jenny 
ments. Philip must have heard it. Oh, this £ Wheeler. Soon afterward, I attended a party 
meal-getting, with a lover in the parlor! With cat Widow Dean’s, and had the happiness (?) 
a flushed brow, I went back to the old seat. £ of overhearing Philip’s indifferent remark to 
Philip smiled, provokingly. ^ Fred Lee, a kind of explanatory apology for 

“ Nelly,” he added, “I want a wife. Home \ the flirtation between us: “A dear little girl, 
will lack nothing then, to render it the dearest \ but a poor cook.” 

resting-place this side of heaven. I know a \ In time my parents returned; and I was only 

little gii*l, who is precious to me as life”- c too glad to put off a responsibility of which I 

“Oh!”—Just then, a disturbance in Bridget’s < was heartily tired. I shrewdly suspect that., 
apartment, obliged me again to leave. I had <my father had had an eye on Philip’s coffers.^v 
carelessly left open the door; and dame grunter < for he was cross towards me for three whole 
had taken the liberty to enter and taste of the j days, after hearing of the wedding. Just as 
pudding I had set to cool. < though I could have helped it. I learned two 

It was in no enviable frame of mind that I < lessons, that young ladies may profit by. 


hauled out the dining-table, and laid the dishes. 
As I looked at the warm, heavy biscuits, upala- 
table meat, and burnt potatoes, my pride and 
self-confidence vanished. I should not have 


Firstly, it is a different thing to play kitchen- 
maid, with mother for overseer, than to play 
the same without her. In the former case, if 
you forget sugar, salseratus, or oven, she will 


cared so much, had I not known what an excel¬ 
lent cook and notable housekeeper Mrs. Dean 
was. Besides, in matters of the palate, Philip 
had been an epicure from the cradle; and 
everybody knows that men think more of their 
stomachs than of their sweethearts. To add 


not. Secondly, never allow a lover, whom you 
wish to call husband, to declare his passion at 
breakfast, dinner or supper-time, especially if 
you nfe forced to prepare the meals yourself. 
Be too busy, be skittish, be anything, rather 
than allow it. If possible, delay it till the hour 


still more to my trepidation,. Philip regarded ] of twilight or moonlight; then you will not, like 
me curiously, when I invited him to dine. As ’ me, have the seal of old-maidism stamped in- 


he eyed the viands before him, I thought he 


delibly on your brow. 
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IN THE HIRE: 

—OK,— 

SUSIE DEEMONT’S REVENGE. 


BY MABY A. KEABI.E9. 

“Susan*, Susan!” rang out Aunt Esther’s 
sharp voice. 

" Susan, Susan 1" came from the hills and the 
grottoes in a prolonged echo. Aunt Esther bit 
her thin Ups, her gray eyes snapped assho struck 
at an unoffending sprig of honeysuckle that had 
escaped from luttico thraldom very spitefully 
with the broom handle. 

Then Aunt Esther looked around, first over the 
hills, then towards the forest, then in the direc¬ 


tion of the garden, and away in the vicinity of 
the arbor; hut apparently her observations did 
not meet with the success sho < esired, for she bit 
her thin lips more fiercely, ami struck at the 
honey-suclcle more spitefully as she called out 
again: 

“Susan, Susan 1“ 

“Ma’am?” came in a timid, frightened tone, 
from n little piece of humanity that emerged just 
at that moment from the tall corn at the west of 
the little cottage—a little creaturo who looked too 
old for her years, dark, unprepossessing, and 
unattractive. 

The child, if so wo may term her—though 
fifteen summers had passed over her Jtend—was 
dressed in a coarse frock of faded chintz, in sad 
contrast with Aunt Esther’s French gingham. 
Sho carried her hands behind her, little sun¬ 
burned hands they were, and as she approached 
the woman who awaited her, she seemed more 
liken guilty culprit marching to execution, than 
the daughter of the talented and wealthy Squire 
Dehnont and his beautiful wife, who, peace rest 
their ashes, lay in the little quiet churchyard at 
Kivernook. 

When Susan had come quite near to Amt 
Esther Delmont, that lady gave the girl a vigor¬ 
ous shake, and a quick blow upon the ear. The 
blood rushed to the orphan’s pale, dark cheeks, 
and a light flashed in her large eyes, but Mrs. 
Delmont did not note this, only asked in a sharp, 
ringing tone: 

“ Should like to know where you’ve been, 
miss'?” 

No response being given to the interrogatory, 
the aunt saw fit to give the girl another vigorous 
shake which nearly threw poor Susan to tho 
ground, and caused a small bit of crumpled pa¬ 
per to full from her hand. Susan sprang quickly 
to regain the scrap of manuscript, but Aunt 
Esther was too quick for her, and obtained pos¬ 
session of the hit of paper herself. 

It was only the fly-leaf from an old spelling 
hook, written over in pencil. Mrs. Delmont 
glanced at it a moment with tho most supremo 
contempt depicted upon her countenance, then, 
notwithstanding the girl’s eager entreaty ~— 
“ Please, aunt, let me have it”—she tore it into 
strips, and throwing them to the ground, placed 
her foot upon them, saying, sharply: 

“Just go into the kitchen, miss, and ’tend to 
the baking] No more of such foolery ns this.. 
You can do that ironing, too, while you have a 
fire, it will save wood; and mind you have 
tea ready at precisely five o’clock, ns 1 havo 
company.” 

Glad to escape from her aunt’s presence, Su- 
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ean—or Susie, ns her dead mother always used j 
to call her—went around to tho back’ door, into j 
the small, sultry kitchen, where ft roaring fire I 
was raising tho temperature still higher; there 
were tears on her checks, there was a wild, tierco j 
throbbing of her heart, and her poor head, too. | 
Susie went in from tho cool breeze, from tho 
beautiful breath of heaven, and continued the . 
work from which she had escaped an hour 
before. 

" 0, dear, I wish I was dead—I do—I do 1” , 
sobbed Susie, as thb tears mingled with the per¬ 
spiration that trickled over her cheeks. “ I do 
wish I was dead, I do 1” 

But Susie’s wish did not do any good. Sho 
was alive, and likely to bo so, despite the sultry 
August afternoon, tho stifling kitchen with its hot 
stove, and tho work sho was obliged to do, al¬ 
though she nearly sank down with fatigue. 

“ 0, dear, dear,” sobbed Susie. She was not 
thinking then of her fatigue, of tho sultry at¬ 
mosphere, of her aching head, but of tho little 
scrap ol yellow manuscript Aunt Esther had 
destroyed. Poor Susie l 

In the cool vine-shaded parlor, with its dimity 
and lace hangings, and its tasteful furniture and 
carpets—they oneo belonged to Susie’s mother, 
and Aunt Esther said she just used them to keep 
them from getting moth eaten or spoiled—in that j 
pleasant, elicery-Iooking room—it used to bo 
Susie’s mother’s parlor once—sat Aunt Esther, 
holding nn animated conversation with her j 
“company.” 

Said “ company ” was a fine-looking young 
man, of perhaps some twenty-fivo years, with 
pleasing blue eyes, and a profusion of bright, 1 
sunny brown curls that shaded a high, broad 
forehead. Thero was n rather haughty enrl of 
the bearded lips, half concealed as they were by 
whiskers and mustache, and the head was poised 
rather proudly, and yet no one ever thought of 
calling Charles Maynanl cither haughty or 
proud. 

To give our hero a fair introduction to tho 
reader, we will say ho was a distant relative of 
Aunt Esther’s husband, said husband being a 
very wife--obedient Benedict, by the way, Susio’a 
father's own brother, too, though Susie's father 
was vastly different from her poor, hcupcckcd 
Uncle Eben, who scarce dared say his soul was 
his own. 

• Charles Maynard, or rather Doctor Charles 
Maynard, was n graduate from olio of tho first 
medical institutions of tho day, of course well 
educated, and although far from wealthy, ho was 
not dependent entirely upon his profession for 
support. Tho young physician was jnst looking 


out a suitablo location, and on his way to a 
neighboring village lmd stopped nt Aunt Esther’s 
cottage—in reality Susio’s, for her father owned 
it—determining to rusticate a little before bury¬ 
ing himself (wo speak figuratively) in tho ardu¬ 
ous labors of his profession. 

llow smiling and condescending Aunt Esther 
was! Why bil couldn’t hnvo been smoother 
than her words, “ my dear Chnrlio,” or “ my 
dear Doctor Maynard,” or “ my beloved Ebert’s 
relative,” whenever sho addressed him. 

“A pleasant place you have hero, Anni 
Esther,” the young man was saying, as lie looped 
back the curtains, and put aside the honey¬ 
suckle to look out. 

“ O, la, yes, very pleasant for country, 
doctor.” 

“ llow long since yon purchased it ?” 

Mrs. Delmont regarded tho young man stead¬ 
ily nn instant ere sho answered. Thero was 
nothing quizzical in his glance, so laying the 
blessed unction to her soul that Doctor Charles 
Maynard was totally ignorant ot her family 
affairs sho replied unhesitatingly: 

“ Quite a number of years.” 

“Ah, yes, Undo Eben built tho bouse, I sup¬ 
pose.” IIo said “ undo ” for compliment’s 
sake. “ A perfect littlo gem of a cottage, looks 
quite enchanting from the road, and does credit 
to its designer.” 

“ I always took quite nn interest in such 
things,” said Aunt Esther, modestly looking 
down, and toying with her silk-apron ribbon. 

“ Ah, you designed tho house, then ? It does 
you credit, Aunt Esther (aunt for compliment).” 

Mrs. Ddmout looked down and tapped her 
foot softly upon the carpet. 

“ I hear yon liavo a niece of Undo Ebon’s 
residing with you?” said young Maynard, at 
length, inquiringly, as ho twirled a gold chain nt 
his waist, and regarded the too of his patent 
leather contemplatively. 

Aunt Esther paused a moment ns if thinking 
what answer to make, then sho said, softly : 

“ Certainly, my dear Charlie, Ebon’s brother 
Henry kit ft daughter to our caro.” 

“ I heard something of it, it was five or six 
years ago that Undo Henry and his wifo died, 
was it not ? I was in college at the time, and 
heard that they left but onb child. Did be leave 
much property V* 

Aunt Esther apparently did not hear tho latter 
i question, for sho said, contemplatively : 

“ Yes, it teas five or six years ago. Poor 
Henry, poor Edith I they left their dear little 
: Susie for Eben and mo to care for, and we have 
do«o tho best we could for tho dear child. Sho 
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has been like our child to ns, rather wayward, to 
ho sure, yet nil children Imvo their faults, nml I 
never lay up anything against her; our < wit 
daughter could not Imvo been more tenderly 
reared than Susie 1ms been.” 

At that moment the door opened and a girl, 
g ft y and dashing, with books under her arm, up' 
parontly just from school, entered tfio room. 
She gave quite a staro as her eyes fell upon tho 
young doctor, hut Mrs. Delmont hastened to give 
them an introduction. ♦ 

“ My only daughter Angelina—Doctor Clmrlcs 
Maynard, from-University—-your dear fath¬ 

er’s relative, my love.” 

Miss Angelina made a suitable obeisance, ami 
young Maynard took up tho converse lion where 
it had been dropped. Mrs. Delmont with ap¬ 
parent carelessness arose, went to tho table, turn¬ 
ing her face from her guest, and attracting tho 
attention of her daughter, gave her n significant 
look, and placed her fingers upon her lips. Tho 
girl understood tho sign, and Mrs. Delmont con¬ 
tinued the conversation. 

« Yes, Susie, as I said, 1ms been like our own 
child to me. Angelino don’t seem but a little 
nearer to me than Susie. I’m sorry she’s gone, 
6 hc would he so pleased to see you, I know. 
She’s gone to the city on a visit, and will not re¬ 
turn for several weeks.” 

“ Ah, excuse me, Aunt Esther, hut I heard 
you call the name * Susan ’ an hour or so ago; 
you then have more than one of that name in tho 
family'!” 

It was well for Mrs. Delmont that hor facet at 
that moment was turned from her guest, for tho 
hot blood sulVused.it na she suddenly recollected 
the manner in which she had treated her hus¬ 
band’s niece, nml now sho had ample reason to 
suppose the young man had been a witness to the 
whole transaction. But she was not to be foiled 
thus; she had began to deceive, she would keep 
up tho deception. Sho felt that she would ho 
ruined if her perfidy was thus and there dis¬ 
covered. She laughed carelessly. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ two of the snmo name, a 
poor tvollop of a thing—a poor-house ereuturo 
that wo too k pity on, and have given a home,for 
her services—sho wont answer to any other name 
but Susan, so Susan it has to he. I hope you 
didn’t think I would speak aa I did to my beloved 
Ebon’s niece 1” 

Doctor Maynard declared ho hadn’t such a 
thought, so Mrs. Delmont excused herself for a 
moment, leaving her guest to tho tender mercies 
of her dashing daughter Angelino. 

Mrs. Delmont paced hack and forth the length 
of the hull several times; evidently her mind was 


very ill at ease, sho felt that sho had settled her¬ 
self very nicely into tho mire, and how to get 
out troubled her; all at onco she spoke up in a 
quick tone of alarm : 

“ Angolino I” 

“ What, mother"?” came from the parlor. 

“ Come here quick, just a moment, sco what 
Cato has done,” 

Mrs. Delmont stood out at tho further end of 
the porch and in a moment her daughter joined 
her. Bending over, apparently examining a 
shrub in a small ornamental flower-pot, Mrs, 
Delmont said, in a low, hurried tone: 

“ Ailgclinc, have nothing whatever to say to 
him about Susan; what you might say would 
probably contradict what / have said, lie mem¬ 
ber nml bo careful.” 

"But what do you want to deceive him for ?” 
asked Angelina. 

"I haven’t time to tell you now—it is for your 
sake, Angelina—look your best—be is n fish 
worth catching—fine fellow, good-looking, and 
all that-—good profession, and well enough off. 
I’d l.ko to see you married well before Susan is 
eighteen.” 

“But perhaps sho wont marry when she’s 
eighteen, and if sho don’t—” 

Mrs. Delmont placed her finger upon her lips, 
and then said, in a still lower voice: 

“ If she don’t it will bo all right, but that is tho 
thing, if she should find out tho conditions of 
her lather’s will, she—” 

“ Yes, yes, I understand, whero is sho?” 

“ In the kitchen.” 

“ Quito a clever idea your saying she had gone 
to the city, if wo can only keep the minx out of 
the way while ho is here; if he should discover 
our deception all would be ruined.” 

Miss Angdinc spoke low, but not so low but 
what a part of the sentence reached the ear of the 
young man, who had followed them unobserved. 

“Ruined, did you say?” he questioned. “ It 
is a pity—a beautiful flower, Miss Angelino—did 
you say it was ruined ?” And ho pointed to tho 
shrub apparently under observation. 

There wa% a strange sparkle in his eyes. Mrs. 
Delmont noticed it, and the blood rushed to her 
neck nml brow, to tho very roots of her lmir, 
while Miss Angelino turned in a dauntless man¬ 
ner to the young physician, and surmising ho 
might have overheard more than he pretended, 
she said unhesitatingly: 

“ Wo were not speaking of the flower, Doctor 
Maynard, hut of a iittlo innocent trick we have 
been playing on the schoolmaster of the district, 
who occasionally boards here, ami has taken 
quite a fancy to the kitchen girl Sukio,or Susan 
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ns she will persist in being called. Ila, bn, you 
sec Cousin Susan has gone to the city, and so I 
told him to-day at school that Susan had gone, 
and lie thought I meant his Susan. Ha, ha, 
I was just telling ma that if lie should call this 
evening we must keep the girl Sukio out of his 
wny, or he would discover our deception, and our 
plans to break up this ridiculous match would ho 
ruined.” What an adept Miss Angclino was at 
lying! 

“ And what makes you wish to break up tho 
match ?” questioned Charlie, who had heard tho 
whole of Angelina's remark previous to his be¬ 
ing discovered by her, and but for her artful ex¬ 
planation so skilfully worded, nil would have 
been lost indeed in the way of their plotting. 
All, however, seemed plain to his mind now, and 
if he had had any suspicions they were allayed 
entirely. 

Miss Angclino was in for it now, sho had put 
her feet in the mire now, and she felt herself go¬ 
ing down deeper and deeper, figuratively speak¬ 
ing, Sho threw up her hands with a mighty 
desire to save herself, and with this aim in view, 
she said, in order to gain time: 

“ Why do we wish to break up the match 1” 

“ Yes, that was what I asked, if tho question 
is not impertinent.” 

Mrs. Dclmont came to the rescue. Sho 
laughed a sort of contemptuous laugh, and said, 
carelessly: 

" A good reason enough, my dear nephew; tho 
girl is scarcely fourteen, a poor witless creature, 
who is exceedingly unfit for a wife, and ho is not 
much better, and worse than all hasn’t a cent to 
call his own. It would he hard to tell which 
would he the worso cheated should they marry, 
he or she, and I feel it my duty as a Christian 
woman to break up any such alliance, and my 
daughter, I am happy to say, sympathizes with 
me.” 

A peculiar light flashed in tho young mnn ’3 
eyes, hut ho only smiled, and said pleasantly: 

" A man with an education is never poor, I 
think, Aunt Esther.” 

"Education!” And Mrs. Dclmont laughed 
scornfully. 

"Yes, I said 1 education / Aunt Esther.” 

" Education —yes, if he had an education, but 
lie hasn’t enough to do him much good, yet 
sufficient to bo of incalculable harm.” 

“I low so?” 

" 1 A little learning’s a dangerous thing/ is an 
old saying, you know.” 

" Yes, 1 know; but I had two reasons for sup¬ 
posing the young pedagogue well educated, tho 
first because Miss Angclino was his pupil.” 


Mrs. Dclmont interrupted him. " 0, Angclino 
does not attend his school.” 

" Ah, pardon me, Aunt Esther, I inferred she 
did from her saying she told him so and so in 
school to-day.” 

Miss Angclino felt that they were sinking still 
deeper into tho mire, and sho made another 
mighty effort to extricate herself. So she laughed 
lightly and said: 

“ So I did, to ho sure, doctor, yet I was just 
going past the school-house, and stepped in, I 
never attend school there, the hooks I brought 
1 homo belonged to Sukio, who has been going 
until we discovered tho unfortunate attachment 
growing up between her and the pedagogue.” 

“ Quite advanced in her studies, is she not, for 
n poor-house child V ’ queried the young man, 
toying with n sj rig of honcy-suekle. " Sho 
must he very quick and bright, too, for n girl of 
fourteen ?” 

"Dull enough, you may depend,” said Mrs. 
Delmont, who, less quick-sighted than her daugh¬ 
ter, could not understand the drift of her guest’s 
remarks; hut Angclino, anticipating the answer 
upon the young man’s lips, was about to dill or 
with her mother in that respect, and say Sukio 
was uncommonly bright, hut at that instant sho 
happened to remember her own words, a few 
| moments previous, so sho paused in confusion, 

1 while Doctor Maynard said : 

" I supposed, judging from the hooks Miss 
Angeliuc said belonged to the girl, and that she 
studied at school, which I saw a few moments 
since upon tho table, that she must he quite in¬ 
telligent for her years, for astronomy, philosophy 
and botany require ft small allowance of brains 
in the pupil's head, as well as a slight knowledge 
of those studies by the teacher, to enable him to 
explain them correctly.” 

Miss Angclino remembered with agony that 
sho had left her school books upon the parlor 
tabic, and she felt that she was sinking deeper, 
still deeper in tho mire, every attempt to extricate 
herself only {dunging her deeper. While she 
paused to think of a suitable reply to make, a 
cm ious smile curled the bearded lips of Doctor 
Maynard, and ho said, still carelessly and 
pleasantly: 

11 1 am sorry, Aunt Esther, you have so poor 
an opinion of my friend, Harry Whitman." 

" Your friend ?” gasped Mrs. Delmont. 

“ Your fi tend V* ejaculated Miss Angclino. 

" Yes, my friend, Aunt Esther, lie and I grad¬ 
uated from tho snmo university four years ago, 
and I had always thought him as well educated 
as he was clever, arid intelligent; to tell you tho 
truth, my accepting your kind invitation to spend 
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a day or two hero wns partially owing to tho fact 
that I wished to see my old chum, who I knew 
wns teaching in your neighborhood. However, 
as your opinion of him in so low I could not ex¬ 
pect you to entertain so vulgar and unlearned ft 
personage, and will therefore call upon him at 
his boarding-house, if you will tell me where it 
is." 

Mrs. Dehuont seeing how matters were turn¬ 
ing, made one frantic effort to save herself and 
daughter. 

“ I hope you did not think I meant the hand¬ 
some and intelligent Mr; Whitman of ft neigh¬ 
boring district ; every one must acknowledge he is 
far from being what I lmvo described the peda¬ 
gogue of our district to bo. Augclinc attends 
his school, and as she must pass directly by the 
other school-house on her way, that is the way she 
happened to call for Sukio’s books.” 

Sirs. Dclmout felt that site hud gained ft little 
firmer standing, hut her self-congratulations were 
few, for with the pleasantest of smiles the young 
man continued: 

"I should think that a very good way' would 
bo to place this Sukic, as you call her, under tho 
tuition of Mr. Whitman. Surely, he would lie 
a more able teacher of philosophy, astronomy, 
history and botany than the numskull you have 
described as her tutor.” 

Again Mrs. Delmont felt herself sinking. O, 
how much as that moment would she have given 
if she had not taken her first step into tho mire 
of deception ! Angeline camo to tho reseuo of 
her mother. 

" It ull comes of her infatuation, you will per¬ 
ceive,” she said, in a slightly impatient tone. 
"Mu mid I both wished her to attend Mr. Whit¬ 
man's school, Imt she wouldn’t.” 

Mrs. Dclmout felt that tlioy had gained good 
standing for a time, at least, that is if nothing 
more was said on tho subject; so she excused 
her.'clf on tho pica of arranging supper, and 
making a suflicient sign to her daughter that im¬ 
plied silence on the subject they had been dwell? 
mg upon, Mrs. Delmont left her daughter and 
guest alone. 

The hits of paper Aunt Esther had placed her 
foot upon, covered with tho pencilled writing of 
the girl lie had learned was named Sukic, still 
lay in the gravelled walk. The young man 
stepped down from tho porch, picked them up 
and placed them carefully in his vest pocket, of 
course Miss Angeline did not know wherefore. 

Miss Angeline found her guest rather unsocial, 
her graces and blandishments proving in vain ; 
ho remained moody mid silent, except when ad¬ 
dressed by his fair companion, then answering 


principally in monosyllables. Miss Angeline saw 
that she had lost ground considerably in the past 
hour, and after wearying herself in her unsuc¬ 
cessful efforts to wear away tho unpleasant im¬ 
pression evidently left upon tho young man’s 
mind, slio beenmo rather vexed, and begging to 
ho excused, sought her mother in tho dining¬ 
room, leaving her guest alone. He, in the mean¬ 
time took the opportunity to draw the yellow hits 
of torn paper from his pocket, spread them upon 
the table, nml arranged them in such a manner 
that he could with case decipher tho words. 

The penmanship was quite poor, many of tho 
letters being made in a primed form as if tho 
writer wns unablo to writo them; but Charles 
Maynard did not note this particular, it was tho 
touching yet simple outpouring of an orphan’s 
bleeding heart, that caused the tears to come into 
his eyes, tears in the laughing blue eyes of Doctor 
Charles Maynard. 

"Poor child,” he murmured, as he folded tho 
bits of paper and replaced them in his vest pock¬ 
et. "Poor child, she has a soul if she is a 
pauper 1” 

The young man paced the room several times, 
and then took the bits of paper from his pocket, 
mid examined them again. Strange, he thought, 
that a girl studying philosophy and astronomy, 
etc., should writo so miserably as that 1 Thun 
thcro was so much talent evinced in tho composi¬ 
tion'of the simple and touching rhyme, it might 
be this was but a copy of some verses that tho 
girl had found somewhere, or that had been given 
to her. Wc do not know how tong Charles 
Maynard might have pondered upon the subject, 
but at that very moment, almost before ho had 
time to conceal the bits of paper, Mrs. Delmont 
entered tho parlor and announced that tea was 
ready. 

Uncle Eben was already at the table, lie was 
a meek-lookiiig individual, with hair between a 
flaxen nml a gray, a ruddy complexion and rather 
full habit. Said Uncle Eben looked at his wife 
deprccatingly, then exclaimed, "IIow do do, 
dock I” then looked at his plate industriously, 
until the tea wits poured, mid Aunt Esther 
stepped on his toe zealously, and looked mean¬ 
ingly at the bread tray, whereupon Uncle Eben 
passed the bread, mid butter, cheese, etc., and 
then began to use his own knife and fork with 
laudable industry. There was no such thing as 
entering into conversation with Mr. Eben Del* 
niont; after several ineffectual attempts Charles 
Maynard gave up in despair, mid except an occa¬ 
sional remark from Mrs. Delmont, tho supper 
hour passed away in silence. 

And Susie, poor, little, weary, down-trodden 
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Susie, where was she ? Charged by her aunt un* 1 
dcr no circumstances whatever to allow herself | 
to be seen by the gentleman then at tho house, as 
he was a sheriff who had come to arrest h r for 
her father’s crimes. Poor Susie—her father’s j 
crimes J She had always believed her father, 
who was now dead, to have been a good and ! 
honest man, and the poor child knew so little of j 
law she believed Aunt Esther, and feared en¬ 
countering the dreadful stranger. So ho crept ; 
away, out into the garden, out into the waving, 
tassclled corn, and through that into tho orchard 
beyond, where beneath a great wide-spreading ^ 
apple tree she lay down on the grass and wept, 
wept until sleep locked her senses, and she forgot 
her troubles in the happier realms of dream¬ 
land. 

She awoke with a start; night had cornc, and 
the moon and stars were shining brightly in tho 
heavens, while the air came up cool from over 
the hills, and played coyly with the girl’s dark, 
tangled hair. She looked around her in a half- 
bcwildcred way, and what was her surprise nnd 
terror when directly before her site espied our 
hero, Charles Maynard. She staggered to her 
feet, and attempted to rim from the spot, hut a 
treacherous stiek upon which sho trod giving 
way, she was precipitated to the ground, and tho 
next mo incut she felt a hand laid lightly upon 
her arm. 

“ Please don’t take me to prison, sir; pleaso 
don’t!” she cried in alarm. 

“ To prison 1" 

“ Wasn’t it there you was going to take me ?” i 
she questioned, still trembling like a frightened 
bird, and trying to escape from the grasp lie still 
maintained upon her arm. 

“ Certainly not. Wlmt made you think 
that ?” 

“Aren’t you tho gentleman stopping at Aunt 
Esther’s ?” 

“I am stopping at Mrs, Dclmont’s; but do 
you call her Aunt Esther ?” 

“ Why, yes, she always told me to,” replied 
tho girl, wonderingly. Then she added, “ So 
you are not going to arrest me 1” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Aren’t you a sheriff?” 

“ Why, no, you silly girl—a sheriff ? No. 
What made you think tlmt ?” 

“ She told me you was, nnd that I must keep 
out of your way, for that you wanted to arrest 
me for a crime of my dead father’s.” 

“ Who told you so?” 

“ Aunt Esther.” 

“ And you thought I could arrest you for the 
crimes of your father, did you ?” 


The girl hung down her head.' 

“ Come, come, you’re not much of a lawyer; 
but I guess you Imvo been dreaming all this non¬ 
sense. I don’t think Mrs. Delmont ever told 
you such stuff as this.” 

The girl made no reply, only made another 
effort to free herself from the young man's grasp. 

“ Stop, Susan—that is your name, isn’t it ?— 
stop a minute, I want to ask you something. 
Who wrote this V* 

Tho young man took tho bits of paper from 
his pocket and held them up before tho girl. She 
grasped after them eagerly. 

“ Please let mo have them, sir ?” 

“ Tell mo, then, who wrote what is on them ?” 

Tho girl looked up honestly into his face, a 
little blush upon her dark cheeks, but she 
answered unhesitatingly : 

“ I did, sir.” 

“ And that is your writing ?” 

“ Ye . sir.” 

“ Why don’t you write better?” 

The girl burst into tears. “ Please, sir,” she 
said, “ I never have had a copy to write by since 
my father and mother died, and I was only ten 
years old then, and I have forgotten a great deal 
since that time.” 

“ Why don’t you write at school?” 

“ At school ?” 

“Yes, it would be better for you than to study 
philosophy and astronomy, nnd—” 

“ Philosophy and astronomy ! Go to school ?” 
interrupted poor Susie, with astonishment. 

“ Yes.” 

“I don’t go to school.” 

“ But you might.” 

“Who said "I might? Aunt Esther always 
wants me to work, and I never went to school a 
day since I lived with her!” 

Charles Maynard was astonished—there was a 
strange difference between the story of this girl 
and Mrs. Delmont’s; which could it he that de¬ 
ceived ? lie looked the girl straight in the face, 
as he asked: 

“lias Mrs. Delmont never sent you to 
school ?” 

“ No. sir.” 

“And how long Imvo you lived with her?” 

“ Eive or six years.” 

“And you have never studied astronomy or—” 

“I "never have studied anything sir; only 
sometimes after I get my work done, I read and 
learn verses—such sweet verses they are, sir 1” 

“What?” 

Tho girl took a small edition of Watts's 
hymns from her dress pocket. The hook had no 
cover, was tom nnd soiled, yet tho child loved it. 
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"And where did you get this 1” 

“It was my mother’s/' replied the girl; “it 
was under her pillow when sho died.” Tears 
drenched the dark cheeks, ns she spoke. 

The young man gave back the book, and then 
he said: 

“ Did your mother die in tho poor-house V ’ 

“ Poor-house!” 

Tho girl started back in amazement too real to 
be feigned, so Charles Maynard rightly thought. 

“ Yes—did sho V’ 

“My mother—my beautiful mother, die in a 
poor-house 1” The hot blood dashed up into her 
checks, ns she spoke . “ No, sir—tho room they 
will give you to-night is the room where my 
mother died—my sweet mother!’' And tho child 
put her hands over her face and wept. 

“ Don’t cry, my little girl 1” The young man 
spoke kindly, but there were strange feelings 
taking possession of him, as he gradually dis¬ 
covered Mrs. Dclmont’s deception—although ho 
never once mistrusted it was »Susi'e Ddtaont be¬ 
fore Inin. 

They were a strange couple there in the old 
orchard, beneath tho moonlight—he so tall, dig¬ 
nified and handsome, Susie with her slight, 
shrinking form shaking with sobs sho could not 
control—he so richly and becomingly dressed, 
sho attired in faded, slinipsy calico, tattered, and 
her only ornament the luxuriant, though tangled 
dark hair that fell over her shoulders. 

“ Tell me all about your mother—-come, I’ll 
listen to yon l But first tell me your name.” 

“ You called it, sir—it’s Susan.” 

“Yes, but your other 1” 

“ AY by, the same as Aunt Esther's, sir. Uncle 
Ebon and father were brothers; that is the way 
I come to live here. Uncle Ebon is my 
guardian.” 

“And you are Susan I>e)montV , 

“Please,sir, yes.” 

“And is there any other Susan in the family' V* 
asked tho young man, with astonishment. 

“ No, sir.” 

Tho young man ground his teeth with rage. 
He grasped tho girl’s shoulder and turned her 
face to the moonlight, while his own brow was 
white as tho light that lay on the hill-tops, and 
his whole countenance worked convulsively. 

Then he turned from her and strode up and 
down the orchard paths—tho girl, standing like 
a statue, gazing after him as if bewildered. 

“Fool! fool!” Ho beat upon his forehead, 
and then upon his breast, and still muttered to 
himself, yet half aloud: “ Curses on her! curses 
on her!” 

Ilia manner terrified the girl. She started, 


and would have fled from him, but lio arrested 
the movement by saying: 

“ Stop, Susan!” 

"Why?” She looked up into his face 
strangely, doubtingly. 

He looked down into the innocent, timid face, 
with that seal of sorrow and loneliness upon it. 

"Susan," he said, "your aunt has deceived 
me. I need not tell you how. It was princi¬ 
pally to see you that I came here, but Mrs. Del- 
mo nt said you had gone to tho city.” 

" I never was in tho city in my life, sir.” 

“Listen, my child!” IIo spoke very ten¬ 
derly, " I know more of the affairs of Susie 
Dclmont tlmn sho does herself, I presume. You 
have been kept in the most total ignorance for 
purposes I can well understand. Susie, id yon 
know that you are an heiress, on condition 1 Did 
you know that besides this cottage, and these 
broad, well-cultivated lands, you will como into 
possession of quite a large sum of money after 
your majority V ’ 

“ Why,- Aunt Esther said that father owed it 
nil to Uncle Ehcn ?” 

‘ “The miserable woman!” The young man 
stumped his foot, and ground his white teeth. 

“ ’Tis no such thing; and yet she is planning 
for all your property, my child. That is just as 
true as gospel, and she’s keeping you in ignorance 
in order to do it. Did you never hear about 
your father's will ?” 

A crimson flush passed over the sweet face— 
sweet if it was traced over with prints of grief 
and care, it was so innocent. 

“ Tell me, Susie!” 

" Yes, I heard something once; tho school¬ 
master fold if to me. . He boarded here awhile, 
Ilis name is Mr. Whitman. lie told me—” 

The girl blushed deeper. 

" What did he tell you 1 Tell mo nil, Susie!” 

The girl raised her innocent eyes to the young 
man's face, and said : 

“ I don’t believe it is so, sir, but Mr. Whitman 
told me that I was an heiress, or would be, if I 
married the man my father had chosen for me, 
and that if I did not, the property would still be 
kept in charge of Uncle Ebert—I don’t know 
how long; hut Aunt Esther heard wlmt ho said, 
ami she was awful angry, and she said there was 
not a word of truth about it—that Uncle Kben 
owned everything that belonged to father, and she 
was to have everything that mother used to own. 
She said I was nothing but a beggar, and if it 
wasn’t for her, I would have to go to the poor- 
house ; but ’’—here the girl stopped to cry a lit¬ 
tle, very quietly—“ I believe I would rather livo 
in a poor-house than hero,” 
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“ Poor child !” Charles Maynard laid his 
hand kindly upon tho girl’s shoulder. “ But tell 
me, my dear—did you hear tho name of tho man 
your father wished you to marry ?” 

Tho girl shook her head. 

Tho young man gave a sigh of relief. 

“ We will have a new leaf turned over, my 
child,” ho said, kindly. “You shall live in this 
way no longer. If you desire an education, 
you shall have it. Here, sit down under this 
tree, and lot us plan a little. Why, zounds, you 
don't even know my name—do you, little one? 
Well, 'tis Charlie Maynard.” 

That evening, when tho two parted, there was 
a gleam of triumph in the young man’s eye, and 
a sparkle of happiness in little Susie’s that even 
Aunt Esther’s harsh reprimand could not drive 
away. 

Tho next morning, Susie was called in vain to, 

“ Susan 5 Susan 1” 

No reply. Aunt Esther forced herself out of 
bed, and up stairs into tho poorly furnished bed¬ 
room that had been allowed to Susan for her 
own apartment. To her surprise, she found tho 
bed undisturbed and Susie minus. 

Of course all was excitement immediately— 
that is, in the minds of the trio, Mrs. and Mr. 
(that is tho order in which they stood) Mrs. and 
Mr. Delmont, and Angeline. Tho former, assisted 
by her obedient spouse, was obliged to prepare 
breakfast—the said spouse turning the griddle- 
cakes and steak, and attending to tho coflee, 
while Mrs. Delmont set tho table, etc. Angeline 
spent tho time in making her toilet, and a few 
moments before breakfast joined Mr. Maynard 
in tho garden, looking very bewitching in a 
flounced lawn, with numerous bows of pink rib¬ 
bon adorning tho sleeves and bodice. Of course 
Mr. Maynard offered his arm to escort Miss 
Angeline to breakfast, said arm being accepted 
with the utmost alacrity by tho aforesaid Ange¬ 
line, who congratulated herself that her flounced 
lawn, with its gay bows, bad already nearly 
.achieved a conquest of tho said Maynard's ob¬ 
durate heart. 

Mrs. Delmont anxiously inquired if Mr. May¬ 
nard intended to visit his friend, Mr. Whitman, 
and to her infinite relief n reply was given in tho 
negative. Mr. Maynard said lie had changed his 
mind, as he had important business to attend to 
in a neighboring village. So immediately after 
breakfast Unde Iiheii brought his guest’s pony 
around to the front gate, and tho said guest, after 
thanking Aunt Esther for her hospitality, and 
pressing Miss Angelina's hand warmly, bidding 
her adieu, was about taking his departure, when, 
ns if suddenly recollecting himself, ho took n 


note-book and pencil from his pocket and asked, 
hurriedly : 

“ You said Cousin Susie had gono to the city, 
I am quite anxious to see her, and if you will 
give mo Iter address—” 

“And why so anxious ?” queried Mrs. Esther 
Delmont, with ill-concealed vexation. 

“ Is it possible you can bo ignorant of the 
cause, Aunt Esther?” questioned tho young 
man. “ You surely nro acquainted with the pro¬ 
visions of Undo Henry’s will, in which he de¬ 
sires me to bo Susie's lifo protector—tn other 
words her husband, Aunt Esther—and that only 
on these conditions can slio inherit the handsome 
estate thus singularly bequeathed, Otherwise-—" 

“Well, what otherwise?” asked Aunt Esther, 
excitedly. 

“ You certainly cannot he ignorant of^tho 
manner in which tho will reads, Aunt Estlrahj 
and you surely do not forget that in case SiMj 
does not comply with theso conditions, tho prop¬ 
erty will fall into tho possession of a certain 
young gentleman known to you as Charles May¬ 
nard—that is, if Miss Susie refuses to fulfil her 
part of tho solemn compact—while if the said 
young gentleman is tho aggressor, the property 
will remain in tho guardian's hands, and only 
upon tho death of snid guardian, shall fall into 
tho possession of said Susie. Unde Henry 
made a strange will, Aunt Esther; but you can¬ 
not wonder, under existing circumstances, that I 
should wish to see Miss Susie.” 

Charles Maynard bowed, and waited for the 
address. Miss Delmont stammered and blushed, 
and said she had really forgotten it. 

The young man restored his note-hook and 
pencil to their accustomed placo, bowed smilingly 
to Aunt Esther and tho fair Angeline, and 
hounding into tho saddle, and putting spurs to 
his horse, ho was soon lost to tho view of those 
who watched his retreating Jiguro from the 
cottage. 

“A pretty kettle of fish wo aro in 1” snapped 
Miss Angclino. 

“Too hud 1 too had 1” sighed Mrs. Delmont, 

“And it all comes of your trying to deceive 
him I” upbraided the daughter. 

“ I)o you think I would acknowledge that I 
let my husband’s brother’s child and heiress, too, 
do my drudgery and receive such abuse as ho 
witnessed, for I was 60 angry with tho imp 1” 

But the next question was—where was she? 
Mrs, Delmont was troubled. Mr. Delmont was 
troubled, and Miss Angclino was ditto. Where 
hud the <jirl gone ? 

“There’s ono way I” said Mrs. Delmont, at 
length, in a decided manner, as she laid a hand 
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upon her husband's and daughter's shoulder. 
“ |f Susan was only dead—” 

“ Wlmt then ?” 

“ Tlio property would fall to Charles May¬ 
nard, and—” • 

“ Wlmt, motlier V* 

“ In that way you might become mistress of it 
all P 

“ How, mother?” 

“ How dumb you are ! With your beauty and 
advantages, don't you supposo you could win 
Charles Maynard?” 

“ Couldn't say.” 

“ Well, I can say for you, then. I tell you, 
Angeline Dclmont, you don’t know wlmt a plan¬ 
ning and scheming woman can do; you haven't 
any idea. Now, here is the ease—it lies just 
here; cither you become tho wife of Charles 
Maynard, or wo will havo to go from hero in 
less than live years, mid not a dollar of our own 
in tho world.” 

“ Then what is to bo dono?” 

“Listen I” 

“ I am listening.” 

“ Can you imitate Susan’s hand-writing ?” 

“ 0, yes. You know I am a proficient in tho 
art of imitating.” 

“ Well, then, write what I dictate; and you, 
Eben (addressing her husbuiul), you go and 
bring Selim around, with tho side-saddle, in fivo 
minutes 1 Don’t let tho grass grow under your 
feet, now 1” 

About three miles from tho eottago of tho 
Belmonts ran tho beautiful, deep, but narrow 
stream known for miles around ns Limestono 
Jinn. At the time of which wo write, owing to 
several heavy rains, it had become quite swollen; 
mul to this stream, by a circuitous way, was it 
that Mrs. Dclmont set out with creditable speed. 
Her errand to tho said stream can only ho sur¬ 
mised, when wo state that tho next day a largo 
party of neighbors who had been out on n 
search for the missing girl, led on by tho appar¬ 
ently nearly distracted Undo Ebon, discovered a 
bonnet recognized ns Susio’s; and a shoo near 
tho edge of tho water that belonged to her, to¬ 
gether with a blotted note apparently in her 
hand-writing, were found on tho bank. Tho 
stream wns dragged, but tho body of tho unfor¬ 
tunate Susie was not found; yet thero was not 
ono in'tho neighborhood (the Delmonts ex¬ 
cepted) who had the slightest doubt but that 
Susie Dclmont was drowned. , 

In duo time Charles Maynard cmno into pos¬ 
session of tho property, awl then it was Mrs. 
Belmont and Angclino began their plotting and 
planning in earnest. 


“ 0, mother 1” 

Angclino quite startled that lady with her 
ejaculation; but unheeding this, tho young Indy 
threw herself into a chair quito breathless with 
excitement, fanning herself industriously with 
her gipsey hat. 

“ Mother 1” 

“Well?” « 

“ Cliavlio Maynard lias proposed, at last!” 

Mrs. Dclmont dropped tho npplo sho was por¬ 
ing, and looked up with surprise and delight 
depicted upon her countenance. 

“ How in tho world did it happen, Angclino?” 
she asked, at length. 

“ Well, I’ll tell you,” replied tho daughter; 
“it took considerable management on my part, 
but I succeeded. I’m glad now I bought that 
volvet and buglo laco. I always shall believo 
that they hud something to do with catching 
Chnrlio Maynard, for they do set tho basqno out 
finely—don’t they ?” Ami Angclino gazed down 
upon her dress with an admiring eye. 

“Ye3, but about tho proposition—tell mo 
about that l” interrupted Mrs. Dclmont, im¬ 
patiently. 

“ Well I will, then. Yon sco I asked him 
why ho did not marry—” 

“A bold question.” 

“ Yes, I know; but ho did not appear to no* 
tico it, but said he had long thought of marry¬ 
ing—that there was a certain fair lady who pos¬ 
sessed all his affections—a lady beautiful and 
accomplished, and all that—and then he looked 
at me so lovingly and admiringly, that I felt that 
tho battlo wns more than half won.” 

“And what did you say ?” asked Mrs. Bel¬ 
mont, anxiously 

“ 0, I said: * Indeed, Chnrlio 1 and pray why 
don’t you marry her?' 

“ ‘ If I can gain her consent, I will most 
gladly,* ho said, and then was silent. I saw ho 
was kind of diffident, so I looked as innocent as 
you plcaso. 

“ ‘And wlmt is her nmno, Charlie?’ 

“Holooked at mo straight in tho eyes, and 
said * Can you not guess V And then ho asked 
mo how I should like to change my namo to 
Maynard, and if I would havo any objection to 
having a wedding hero in a week or ten days.” 

“Anil you V* 

“ Why I—of eouvso I consented; and tho 
wedding day is to ho a week from Thursday, and 
wo’Il havo such a grand wedding party— 
wont wo?” 

Angclino clapped her hands, mid sat down to 
nmko out a list of guests to bo invited, mid to 
comment upon tho subject of laces, silks, whito 
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gloves anti satin shippers; wliilo Charlio May* | 
nartl, in his own room, sat down to a table ami 
wrote a long letter, which having folded, envoi* i 
oped and superscribed, bo scaled and placed in j 
his coat pocket ready to mail tho following morn¬ 
ing. Tins letter was received, one pleasant sum¬ 
mer evening, by a young lady known by tho 
teachers and pupils of a certain excellent insti¬ 
tute as Miss Susie Delmont—the said young lady 
smiling quietly, os slio read tho letter. Susio 
was meditating revenge. 

Yes, that tall, elegant woman, with that crown 
of purple and black braided hands of glossy 
hair, that nohlo brow, thoso sparkling, soul-lit 
eyes, that firm, proud, womanly mouth, and that 
voice of surpassing sweetness, ns she warbled a 
simple song—that was our littlo friend Susan of 
six years previous. Arc you astonished,reader? 
The explanation is very simple, and easily made. 
Charlie Maynard had incurred tho expense of her 
education, ami when ho said, “ Susio, will you 
marry a poor man who loves you ?" it was love, 
and not gratitude that prompted the reply: “ My 
heart wholly belongs to you, Charles Maynard.” 
And s the young man folded tho beautiful girl 
to his bosom, ho thanked Heaven for having 
given him so great ft blessing. 

Tho Delmont cottage was thrown open to tho 
accommodation of a large number of guests, tho 
elite of tho country round. Young men and 
maidens, old men and matrons, filled tho taste¬ 
ful parlors, ami all was expectation, for that 
evening (so report ran) Angelins Delmont was 
to become Mrs. Mnynard; and it is duo tho 
handsome and talented Dr. Maynard to say that 
many were the fair maids who envied the in¬ 
triguing Angelins her husband, as well as tho 
fortune accompanying that article, 

Angel me was in her room, arrayed for the 
bridal. To tell tho truth, she looked very pretty 
in the midst of her satin and laces; yet there 
was a shadow upon her brow, and she looked ill 
pleased, for the bridegroom had not arrived, and 
the time had come for the ceremony to begin. 

“There, lie’s conic 1” exclaimed Mrs. Del¬ 
mont, who hud watched every arrival eagerly. 
“And there is another couple with him—Mr. 
‘Whitman and a lady. I suppose they are brides¬ 
maid and groomsman, though I think, my dear 
Angeline, it is r lady’s place to choose her own 
bridesmaid.” 

“All ready 1“ Mr. Whitman offered his arm 
to Miss Angeline, who wondered vnstly what it 
could mean, and why Charles should escort the 
etrmigo lady; but supposing it was city fashion, 
and not caring to show her ignorance, sho 
proceeded. 


Of course, all happened as it was intended by 
Charles Maynard, and Miss Angelino was but a 
bridesmaid, after nil. 

“ Wlmt does this mean ?" gasped Aunt Kg. 
ther, as the ceremony was about to commence. 

“ Villain 1" hissed Miss Angeline. 

“What are you about?” abruptly inquired 
Uncle Ehen. 

“ Silence!” demanded Charles Maynard. “ You 
shall all know soon; the time of explanation has 
come, or nearly so. Let tho ceremony go on! 
I Proceed!" 

There was so much of sternness and command 
I in his tone, no objection was raised, and a tew 
moments sufficed to make Charles Maynard and 
Susie Delmont man and wife. 

" Susie Delmont!" cried Aunt Esther. 

“Susan Delmont!’’ stammered the almost 
fainting Angeline; while Undo Ehen exclaimed, 
Ins voice rising above all others : 

“ There, wife, that’s just wlmt I’ve always 
told you! You’vo played a game, a desperate 
bad one, and you’re heat. Susan Delmont ainfc 
dead, and Maynard’s gone and married her. 
We're all in tho miro now, head over ears." 

And so they were truly; and when Charles 
Maynard began and told tho whole story of de¬ 
ception from beginning to end, they gave them¬ 
selves up for lost—going down, down, down l 
Angeline fainted, Mrs. Delmont went into most 
violent hysterics, wliilo Uncle Ehen, the tears 
clashing over his ruddy, sun-browned checks, 
exclaimed: 

“ Served us all right! God bless you, May¬ 
nard—you and Susio 1 She’s a good gal, and 
was poor Henry’s darter. Eorgivo your old 
undo! He never gave ye a hard word, Susie, 
did he? with nil his faults.” 

Undo Ehen carries on the fann, and Aunt 
Esther is housekeeper at the cottage, glad of tho 
homo thus offered to them. As for Angeline, sho 
is still unmarried, and probably will he for somo 
time to come, despite black velvet and bugle 
lace. She teaches school for n support, and— 
need wo add Charles and Susio arc very happy ? 

Susie Delmont had her triumph, and her re¬ 
venge was in returning good for evil, and 
smoothing tho rough path of declining life for 
those who had rendered her childhood miserable! 
licitveu bless you, Susie! 
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KITTY’S NEW COLLAR. 

Kitty Cutting was a nice, plump little maiden 
of eighteen summers. Her uncle was a miller, 
and pretty well to do in the world. As Kitty 
was likely to be an heiress, this consideration 
alone would have attracted lovers, if Kitty had 
been considerably less attractive than she really 
was. 

It so chanced that Kitty’s affections happened 
to centre on a young man whom her uncle, tho 
miller, by no means approved. This was Harry 
Billings, a young farmer in tho neighborhood. 
The millor's sole ground of dieapprovai was, that 
the young man had not quito so large a share of 
worldly possessions as he thought his niece had a 
right to expect 

Tho consequence was that he forbade young 
Billings tho house, and requested Kitty to give 
him up. 

Her eyes snapped in a very decided manner, 
and though she said nothing, it was very evident 
that sho meant considerable. 

However, she was obliged to dissemble, and 
Harry thought it most prudent not to approach 
the house when the miller was at homo. By way 
of compensation, Kitty was in the habit of let¬ 
ting him know when her uncle was absent, and 
on these occasions they would pass a social even¬ 
ing together in the great square kitohen. Kitty 
sitting on one side intent upon her knitting, and 
her lover fully occupied in looking at her. He 
succeeded in getting away before the miller ar¬ 
rived, otherwise there would have been a scene. 

“Kitty,” said her unole one day, “I have got 
to bo away this evening, and probably shall not 
be back before eleven or twelve o’clock.” 

Kitty’s eyes sparkled—I dare say my readers 
may guess why. 

“I have got to go over to a town ten miles dis¬ 
tant to see ’Squire Hayden. He owes me some 
money. So you will have to pass the evening by 
yourself.” 

“I don’t think I shall feel lonely, unole,” said 
Kitty, demurely, “I shall be so busy.” 


“I shall be home as soon as possible,” said the 
miller. 

“Don’t hurry on my aeoount,” said Kitty, in- 
nooently. 

The miller went over to his work, and Kitty 
hastily scratched the following note : 

“Dxar Harry— Uncle has gone away this even¬ 
ing, and thinks he will not be back before eleven 
o’clock. I thought you might like to know. ^ 

Folding this up and directing it to her lover, 
she oalled a little boy who was pawing. 

“Do you want to earn three oents?” she asked, 

“Don’t I though!” was the reply of yodng 
America. 

“Then oarry this over and give it to Mr. Bil¬ 
lings, and mind you don’t let any one see it.” 

The boy nodded understanding, and was off on 
his mission. 

Kitty was unusually lively and cheerful through 
the day, and was unusually active in expecting 
her uncle's departure. 

“I'm afraid its going to snow,” said the mil¬ 
ler, looking at the olouds. 

“0, no it won’t,” said Kitty very decidedly. 

“You seem quite positive,” said her uncle. 

“At any rate, 1 don’t think it will,” said Kit¬ 
ty- 

“One might almost think that you wish to get 
me off,” remarked the miller, considerably nearer 
the truth than hi- imagined. 

“So 1 do,” said Kitty, with lucky self-posses¬ 
sion. “You said, uncle, you expected to receive 
some money, and 1 thought if you did you might 
give a little to buy me a new collar.” 

Kitty was seized with momentary compunction, 
but after all she was not going to do anything 
much out of the way, and so she soon got over 
it. 

Precisely ten minutes after the miller’s cart 
was seen rumbling up the road, Henry Billings 
mode his appearance. 

Perhaps the reader will not be astonished at 
his hitting time so well, when he learns—I beg 
pardon, she learns (I always give precedence to 
my own sex)—that Harry bad been watching 
around the corner for over an hour in great im- 
patienco for signs that the coast was clear. 

Kitty was knitting demurely by the fire when 
she heard Harry’s step on the door-sill. 

“Good gracious, Harry, how you surprised 
me,” said she, looking up with a merry smile. 
"So unexpected, you know.” 

“I thought I’d just look in upon you,” said 
her lover, with an answering smile. “I suppose 
your uncle is at home.” 

“1 am very sorry to say that he will be off all 
, the evening. You will have to call again.” 

I “1 guess I’ll sit down and wait till he comes 
i back,” said Harry, taking a seat in as immediate 
proximity as he dare venture upon. 

I I am not going to detail the conversation that 
| took place that evening between Kitty and her 
lover. Though interesting to them, l have strong 
| doubts whether it would be equally so to my pres- 
| ent readers. The general subject, however, was 
! devising ways and means to propitiate the deter- 
| mined uncle, and remove the obstacles to their 
union. 

This however was rather a difficult matter, and 
they could not decide upon anything which they 
thought could answer the purpose. 

Meanwhile time was passing, and that rapid- 
] ly. Ten o’clock came. 

Kitty and her lover were in the midst of an in¬ 
teresting disquisition, when, to their inexpressi¬ 
ble consternation, the familiar rumble of the 
; miller's cart was heard as it entored the yard, 
j “Good gracious!” ejaculated Kitty, “what 
I could have brought uncle home so soon." 

| “It's only ten minutes past ten,” said Ilarry, 
looking hurriedly at his watch. 

“Something or other has happened to hasten 
his return. Is it possible that he suspected any- 
i thing about your being here? Oh, what will ho 
! do when he finds you ?” 

“He can’t do more than order me out of the 
house,” said Ilarry. “Don’t be alarmed, Kitty, 
I will take all tho blame.” 

“But you can escape. You must.” 

This seemed to be impossible, as just then tho 
1 miller was heard knocking bis feet against the 
scraper. 

“Quick; let me hide you in the closet,” said 
Kitty 

She Hew to the closet, opened tho door, pushed 
in the bewildered Ilarry, and buttoned him in. 

Then, with her face a little flushed, she plump- 
od down in the rocking chair, and was knitting 
very industriously when her uncle entered. 

“Hey, Kitty,” said her uncle, “I suppose you 
didn’t expect to see me quite so soon.” 

“No, uncle,” said Kitty. “Why, it isn’t 
much moro than ten.” 

“The way of it was I happened to meet the 
Squire at the store, four miles this side of his 
house, and we transacted our business there. So 
you see, I gained an hour or more in that way.” 

“I wish to goodness the Squire had stopped at 
I home,” thought Kitty. 

“Have you been lonely, Kitty?” inquired her 
uncle. 

“No, sir,” said his niece, demurely, “I was 
busy, you know.” 

“You aro getting to be quite industrious.” 

The miller took off his boots and sat down 
composedly at the fire. 

Kitty was in hopes that he would go to bed 
in order that she might give her lover a chance 
to escape. But this he did not appear at all in¬ 
clined to do. 

“Isn’t it most bed-time, unde?” said Kitty. 

“I don’t know how it is, but 1 don't feel at all 
sleepy to-night.” 

Kitty inwardly groaned. 

“But if you are sleepy don’t wait for me.” 

“0,” said Kitty, looking particularly wide 
awake, “I feel as if I could sit up all night.” 

“Where is the weekly paper, Kitty ?” 

Kitty would like to have said she didn’t know, 
for she knew if her uncle got hold of that he 
would quite disregard the passage of time. Un¬ 
fortunately there was the paper on the table un¬ 
der the kitchen glass. It was the first object that 
met her gaxe os she looked up. 

“I see I'm in for a siege,” said Kitty to her¬ 
self, “but I shall stand it as long as he can. 
That's oomfort. But I’m afraid Harry will find 
it pretty dull work in the closet. Wbat would 
uncle say if he should find out he was there 1” 

Half an hour passed. 

The miller, who was a slow reader, was intent 
upon a story which interested him. Kitty saw, 
with a despairing glanoe, that he was not quite 
half through it. 

She was beginning to be sleepy herself, or 
would have been if she had not had so muoh to 
keep her awake. 

“Kitty,” said her uncle, looking up, suddenly, 
“you had better go to bed. It’s most eleven 

o’clock.” 

"Are you going to bed, uncle ?” 

“No, not just yet. I want to finish this story. 
It’s a pretty oute one. But I shan t need any 
company. So don’t sit up on my aooount. 

“I shouldn’t go to sleep if I un ‘ 

cle. Besides, I want to go* 80 much d °“ e M ° n 

1 “Wellfchild, just as you like. Bless me, 

what’s that » 

Kitty turned pale. TherT was a suppressed 

noise in the closet. Harry has evidently got tired 
of bis constrained position, and was stirring round 

* “It must be the oat,” said Kitty harriodly. 

“The oat! Do you allow her to be in the 
eloset ? She ought to be driven out. ” 


The miller rose, but Kitty hurriedly anticipated 
him. 

She went to the oloeet, opened it a trifle, and 
oalled “S’cat!” 

“No, the oat is not there,” she said, returning 
to her (oat. 

Quarter of an hour passed. 

Again a noise of a more deoided character was 
heard. 

Harry's elbow happened to hit against a plate, 
and it fell with a sudden crash to the floor. 

“I’ll see what it is,” exclaimed the miller, ris¬ 
ing. 

lie threw open the door, and out rushed Harry 
looking rather foolish. 

“Well, I never!” ejaoulated the miller ! 

Before be bad time to say anything further, 
Kitty said hurriedly, “Uncle, didn’t you promise 
me a collar ?” 

“Yes,” returned tbs miller, “but-” 

Kitty pressed to the side of her lover, who 
passed his arm around hir neck, and then said, 
while her eyes twinkled with mischief. “This is 
the collar I want, Uncle. You promised me, 
you know?” 

“And I’ll keep it, Kitty,” exclaimed the mil¬ 
ler, bursting into a hearty laugh, “no matter 
what it costs.” 

Two months from that day Kitty Catting 
changed her name. Some years have elapsed, 
but she has not got tired of the “collar” which 
her unole gave her. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 

MY PLOTTING AND PLANNING, 

AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

BY MAUTHA It. AN SABLE. 


At eighteen I wnspretty, wealthy and spoiled. 
Pretty ? Certainly I was if my mirror told the 
truth; pretty—if my five hundred and five dear, 
true, devoted friends and admirers were honest 
in their declarations ; pretty—if a rose and lily 
complexion, eyes of the merriest hazel, lips full 
and smiling, and of the richest carnation, features 
finely cut, well defined, and framed in by the 
softest and most luxuriant golden brown curls, 
could entitle one to he called pretty. 

Secondly, wealthy. Now I wasn't what you 
may term an heiress, perhaps, gentle reader, or 
avaricious fortune-seeker—yet I hud been liber¬ 
ally educated, was surrounded with elegance, and 
even luxury, and besides being my father’s only 
heirC'S (and he was a comfortable merchant of 
liberal means), by the generosity of an uncle, I 
was to come into possession of twenty thousand 
dollars upon my twenty-first birthday. 

Spoiled. No one but myself dared whisper 
such a thing, vet I am confident sjich was the 
fact—that I was spoiled. Do you differ with 
mo, reader? If so, perhaps my story will con¬ 
vince you of your error and my correctness. 
Now it is very evident if my nature had not been 
very depraved, when my father informed me 
upon my eighteenth birthday—tho 11 th of May, 
1858—that I was betrothed in my early child¬ 
hood to a certain Harry Sanford, the only son of 
a wealthy friend of my father’s—I say if my na¬ 
ture had not been exceedingly depraved, of 
course I would have acquiesced in this arrange¬ 
ment, with many thanks to my father for his 
kind forethought, and with many self-congratula¬ 
tions ns to the good fortune in store for me. 

Owing to the depravity of my heart, however, 
I dceLied to my father that I would never marry 
Mr. Harry Sanford i( he was rich as Crtesus, 
handsome ns Apollo, or a very Cicero for elo¬ 
quence (lie was a lawyer by tho way). No— 
marry Mr. Ilarry Sanford I would not! Why? 
I ? or the simple reason, I wouldn’t—so tho mutter 
was settled. 

I had seen Mr. Harry seven or eight years be¬ 
fore, a green, awkward, shy lad—and so I inti¬ 
mated to my father strongly that tho idea of my 
marrying him was preposterous. 

“ My dear,”—that was tho way my father al¬ 
ways addressed me—“ my dear, you arc very 
positive. Hadn’t you better wait until you sco 


Mr. Harry Sanford, for you know eight years 
makes quite a difference—” 

I interrupted him very impolitely—but then, 
you know I said I was spoiled. 

" I don’t care for the difference.” 

"You are very set,” said my father, with a 
flushed faco. 

I laughed a little, ns I replied: 

" When I marry any one, it will bo somebody 
who cares more for mo than my money, and does 
not wed mo because his father and my father de¬ 
signed us for each other.” 

“But supposing Harry should really love 
you, pet?” 

" It would he all tho snrno,” I answered, care¬ 
lessly tying tho silken cord of my morning-dress 
into knots and then untying them. "Bray, let 
ns change the subject, papa, for I shall never be¬ 
come Mrs. Harry Sanford, depend upon it.” 

Now my father wns a very determined man in 
his way, and ho had set himself too much upon 
this favorite plan of his to have it thwarted so 
easily. So after spending an hour in a fruitless 
endeavor to persuado mo to receive the young 
gentleman's addresses, ho suddenly enough 
changed from coaxing to threatening, called mo 
an ungrateful trollop, an impudent, senseless 
flirt of a girl, and ended by informing mo that 
unless I consented to meet Mr. Ilarry Sanford 
with becoming respect, he would lmvo me locked 
in my chamber and fed on bread and water until 
I did come sufficiently to my senses to do so. 

Now I suppose papa thought this would hum¬ 
ble mo, but again tho depravity of my heart 
caused mo to answer that I should never treat Mr. 
Ilarry Sanford otherwise than with tho most 
studied and profound contempt. So tho next 
morning I found my door locked upon the out¬ 
side, and a loaf of bread and pitcher of water 
upon the table, to answer tho purpose of break¬ 
fast, dinner and supper for mo. Now hero 
was a fix ! I—pretty Agnes Thorne, a prisoner, 
and put upon an allowance of bread and water, 
which treatment I had no reason to expect would 
be mitigated until I consented to receive Mr. 
Ilarry Sanford as my affianced husband ! Somo 
girls would lmvo sat down and cried over tho un¬ 
toward stato of affairs, but I did not care to spend 
my time, spoil my eyes, or waste my tears thus. 
So I sat down coolly mid deliberately to think. 
In the first plaeo I camo to tho conclusion I 
would never receivo tho attentions of Mr. Harry 
Sanford— near. Secondly, that as for remaining 
a closo prisoner for an incalculable length of 
time, that would bo nlmost insuftemhlo, as tho 
warm season wns coming on, and there was no 
ono who loved romping, free air and equestrian 
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expeditions bettor than I did. No, it nover 
would do to bo thus incarcerated a whole sum¬ 
mer, and perhaps longer, that was not to bo 
thought of. Now women are famous for plan¬ 
ning, and it did not require ten minutes for pret¬ 
ty little Agnes Thomo to lay out a decided plan 
of action. 

My first movements were to make my toilet ; 
my next to cat my plain but wholesome break¬ 
fast 5 my next to put my room in order; and 
then I sat down to sowing ns composedly as if 
the door was not locked upon the outside, and 
the key no doubt safe in my father's pocket; as 
composedly as if there was not a cunningly de¬ 
vised plan laid snugly away in my busy brain, 
only waiting for a suitable time to be put into 
execution by me. 

Two or three times that day my father came 
to my door and tapped, asking if I were not be¬ 
ginning to repent of my folly. But my answer 
evidently did not satisfy him, for he allowed the 
door to remain dosed. Once my mother tried to 
expostulate with mo upon my folly—but I more 
than half believe she sympathized with me in my 
trial too much to have a great deal to say, ns she 
never took sides against my father. I have often 
admired her for this. I admired her for it even 
then—my dear mother I 

How long that day seemed; it appeared to me 
that night, cool and starry, would never come. 
'When the shades of evening, however, did begin 
to approach, I donned my plainest dress, an un¬ 
pretending debaigo, and linen cuffs and collar— 
looked over my wardrobe, laying out such nrtiefos 
of clothing as I deemed would he most soruce- 
able to mo, mid rolled them tightly into a bundle 
—then I placed a purso containing quite a liberal 
supply of spending money in my pocket, and 
was ready for my adventure. 

My plan was this. Some fifty miles distant 
from the villuge in which my father lived, dwelt 
his sister and her husband, two quiet old fash¬ 
ioned people enjoying themselves like primes out 
there in their lirdc vine-shaded country house, 
away from the busy turmoil of the city, of the 
gossip and heart burnings of a village. 

Uncle George and Aunt Martha had often in¬ 
vited me to visit them, and it now entered my 
willful brain to accept their invitation, and by 
doing so to foil my father in his grand scheme of 
bringing about a meeting between Harry San¬ 
ford and myself, the young man in question hav¬ 
ing written that he would do himself the honor 
of spending the summer at my father's, and 1 
know that the said Mr. Harry Sanford intended 
visiting Europe in tho fall; so if I could only 
keep out of his way that summer, I felt that tho 


Rubicon would bo past, and that for some time at 
least I should be left free. 

So far so good—now to escape from my pris¬ 
on. My father, flattering himself that the only 
manner of egress front my chamber was through 
the door, forgot that though my window was in 
the second story, a couple of sheets tied together 
ami fastened securely to the bed-post, would servo 
as well as a ladder for his romp of an Agnes 
Thorne. That, however, was my intended man¬ 
ner of cseapo; but as X was about putting it in 
execution ft new difiieuhv arose in my mind. 
My mother always before retiring to rest, peeped 
in to see that I was safely ensconced in bed. At 
first, I thought of waiting until she had looked 
in and discovered all to be right. Then recollect¬ 
ing that I must bo at the station at ten o'clock, I 
put that suggestion aside ns impracticable. 

Then wlmt should I do 'i 1 knew that if she 
looked in and discovered the room to be empty, 
she would raise the alarm immediately, and I 
might ho overtaken before I had put myself on 
board the cars en route for my country relatives' 
hospitable mansion. What should 1 do ? 

But when was ever a woman's ingenuity put 
i at fault 1 “ Necessity is the mother of invention," 
j is an old ndngo, and it was not long before this 
difficulty also was removed. It required hut a 
moment to roll some articles of wearing apparel 
into tho shape of a person; this I placed in bed, 
put a delicate nightcap upon the counterfeit 
head, turning the face towards the \va 1. This 
done, I placed a little note that I had written 
during the day upon the table, where it would 
be likely to bo found in the morning, and then, 
highly elated at my successfully laid plans, I 
mado my somewhat perilous descent. 

Tho note that I left for the consolation of my 
parents was brief, and read ns follows: 

"Dear Parents: Not particularly fancying 
its cage, your bird 1ms tlown. Don't lie uneasy, 
she will return to you when that odious Harry 
yanford is out at sea. Till then adieu. A«cie. 

Of course my Uncle Gcorgo and Aunt Mar¬ 
tha wero glad to see me. I arrived at their 
country scat when it was nearly evening the 
next day, tired ntid hungry enough, I assure 
you. Aunt Martha helped me to alight from the 
lumbering old stage-coach, while Uncle George 
(halo, hearty', dear old man — portly, and as 
warm-hearted as he was portly) came down tho 
path, rubbing his chubby h.-imls together, saying: 

“ Well, well, bless my old eyes! Is it going 
to rain, Aggie Thorne, or what is going to hap¬ 
pen ? Here, lot mo take your bundle, child, and 
do you, Martha, get her some supper—she's 
nearly starved, I’ll wager.” 
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I followed the dear old people along tho grav¬ 
elled walk, up the broad steps, through the great 
sheltering porch, and Into tho pleasant, old- 
fashioned parlor. Then I sank down into tho 
depths of n great, cushioned rocker, while Uncle 
George unfastened my bonnet and shawl, and 
laying them upon tho chintz-covered lounge, sat 
down to catechize me. 

“ Come alone, Aggie?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

X knew what was coming. I might better 
lmve attempted to deceive myself than keen- 
sighted Uncle Georgo. I knew this to begin 
with, but I was more sensible of tho fact, when, 
ten minutes later, I discovered I had “ let tho 
cat out of tho bagin other words, that Undo 
Georgo had possessed himself of all the princi¬ 
pal facts connected with my proceedings tho 
previous thirty-six hours. 

“ Well, well, I can’t say that I blame you, 
lass," ho said, after ho had fully satisfied his cu¬ 
riosity. I noticed that there was a peculiar 
twinkle in his eyes, but then Undo George had 
very peculiar eyes, perhaps it was only my im¬ 
agination that made mo think I saw anything 
unusual in their expression. 

As I said, Undo Georgo was a hale, hearty 
old man, I think at that time about sixty years 
of age. A good looking old man lie teas too, 
and I have heard Aunt Martha say, very hand¬ 
some in his youth. She, dear soul, was ten 
years his junior, n pleasant-featured, niild-cyed 
old lady, invariably dressed in black or gray, 
with silver-bowed spectacles, and cap and ker¬ 
chief always so snowy and spotless, and ns I en¬ 
tered tho dining-room that evening and sat down 
to tho bountifully spread table, with Aunt Martha 
sitting directly opposite, I thought how very 
happily her life must have passed, to leave her 
face so calm mid beautiful in old ago. I do not 
know hut what I envied Aunt Martha, and 
would have been willing to have bartered my 
youth for her quiet old age, if her placid happi¬ 
ness could be initio by tiio cxehnngo. Aunt 
Martha, like a dear, discreet old lady, did not 
quiz mo in tho least. She talked of her garden, 
the prospect of fruit, the price of butter and eggs, 
and the beautiful and seasonable weather. If I 
was in a manner uncomfortable after Uncle 
George's catechizing, Aunt Martha rendered mo 
perfectly at my case, ami I forgot my former 
discomfort. 

“ Wasn’t I tired and sleepy?” 

X acknowledged it, for in reality I was. What 
a cool, spacious spare room that was, Aunt Mar¬ 
tha conducted me into with its straw carpeting, 
dimity hangings and snowy draped bed. 


“Good night, child.” And Aunt Martha 
kissed mo in a tender, motherly way, 

“And bo sure and take notico what you dream, 
Aggio I” called my uncle’s voice up tho stairway; 
“for you know T the first dream you dream in 
n strange house will come true as sure as any. 
thing in tho world.” * 

And I did dream—horror of horrors !—and 
what do you suppose it was about? Will you 
believe it ? but I thought X was married to tho 
ugliest ogre in Christendom, and the said ogro’s 
numo was Harry Sanford ! I awoke in a tre- 
mendous perspiration, persuaded myself I had 
had tho nightmare, and went to sleep again to 
dream that / was tho horrible ogro, and Harry 
Sunhom was little Aggio Thorne, and that tho 
said ogro and the said Aggio were one J I awoke 
all in a tremble, to hear tho roosters crowing for 
morning, and to find daylight streaming in 
through tho white curtains. 

Now it is not necessary for tho development of 
my story for mo to particularize tho events of tho 
few succeeding days, or oven weeks. My time 
would have passed pleasantly enough, hut for 
one or two things. In the first place, I was 
more conscious than ever of the fact that I was 
i a spoiled girl. Secondly, I had a very', vert/ little 
! wish to know how matters were progressing nt 
homo. Besides, I was somewhat ennuied, ami 
when I learned that there was to be an addition 
to our family in the shape of a handsome young 
fellow, tho schoolmaster of tho district, I can’t 
say that X was sorry. 

Will Ford and I soon became the best of 
I friends. I can’t tell why, unless because my Un- 
I clc Georgo called him a blockhead, and my Aunt 
Martha intimated rather strongly to me that she 
hoped I would not havo a great deal to say to 
I the thriftless fellow, who, although he did well 
enough tor tho teacher of two scores of juveniles, 
was not the most suitable company in the world 
for pretty’, wealthy, accomplished Agnes Thorne, 

I say that may be the reason even now, I cannot 
say. Strange how little wo know of our own 
hearts! 

Now, why my undo and aunt so disliked tho 
young pedagogue of tho district, I could not dis¬ 
cover. X must say they were even rude to him, 
rude—even Uncle George, dear, hospitable Uncle 
George, and my pleasant, even-tempered Aunt 
Martha. Of course I felt very sorry for him, 
and mortified that he should bo obliged to submit 
to such treatment on my account, and the smiles 
they denied him, I fully made up to him. 

One evening my aunt called mo when I was 
enjoying just one of tho pleasantest tete-a-tetee 
in tho world with Will, upon tho front piazza. 
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“ Tiic night air isn't good for you, Agnes/' 
she said, somewhat sternly, “And ns for Mr. 
Ford, I should think tho labors of the day would 
require him to devote more hours to sleep. Good 
night, sir.” And my Aunt Martha taking my 
hand, led me rather forcibly into the sitting-room 
and dosed tho door. 

To say that I was angry would he too mild an 
expression. I had my father’s quick, passionate 
tempera men t, and tho idea that she should thus 
endeavor to control my actions maddened mo, 
I went to tho open window and looked out. I 
saw Will walking back and forth beneath tho 
great locust trees, moody and abstracted, his arms 
folded across his breast, and his eyes fixed upon 
the ground. I was in no mood to conciliate my 
mint, who was evidently very much vexed with 
me, so I commenced singing: 

“ O meet me down by the willow tree.” 

I knew Will heard mo, for ho looked up, 
6inilcd, and nnstvered by deaf and dumb signs, 
which wo hotli understood. 

“ I will—in mi hour. Remember, Aggio.” 

I did remember. I pleaded fatigue to my aunt 
and retired, hut to steal from my room little 
more than half an hour afterwards, and creeping 
noiselessly down stairs, I wandered out into tho 
moonlight. 

What a beautiful night it was, the breezes 
sighing through tiie locusts, and lifting the grace¬ 
ful arms of tho eglantine that clambered over 
the great porch. I raised my face to tho per¬ 
fumed breath of the flowers, seeking to inhale a 
double portion of their fragraneo as X passed. 
The dew lay glittering like pearls upon the grass, 
tho whippoorwill was trilling his sad, plaintive 
song over tho hill, a ml there beneath tho quiet 
stars, under the sweeping brandies of tho willow 
tree, at tho further end of Uncle George’s garden, 
in a whisper, lest his words might ho overheard 
by those who sought to separate us—in a whis¬ 
per to he sure—yet there was no need of words, 
so eloquent was the look that beamed from his 
clear, handsome eyes—there and then ho told mo 
of lus love, and I—I promised to he his wife ! 

Our interview was a long one. What wonder 1 
How many plans wo laid—how much I had to 
tell him, ami ho to make known to me! 1 told 
him all about my leaving home—that obnoxious 
Harry Sanford to whom my father hud betrothed 
me. And when lie asked me : 

“ But, Aggie, darling, would you choose tho 
poor pedagogue, rather than tho wealthy lover 
your father has chosen for you 1” I replied un¬ 
hesitatingly ; 

"As truly ns I pledged myself to bo yours 
forever, Will.” 


Ho went on in his low, musical way, his arms 
around mo, his clear, earnest eyes gazing into my 
own. 

“For your sake, Aggio, 1 would like to ho 
rich, that I might surround you witli luxury and 
elegance.” (I had never intimated to Will that 
I was to eomo into possession of a single copper, 
cither upon my majority, or my father’s death, 
leaving him to surmise that I was as penniless 
as himself.) 

" Never mind,” I said. How bravo I was, 
wasn't I, when I know all tho while there were 
some twenty thousand dollars to cotnc into pos¬ 
session of n certain Agnes Thorne, upon her 
twenty-first birthday. 

"Never mind, dear Will,” was my bravo 
speech, “lam endure poverty with all its ills 
for your sake!” 

He did not look at mo, as I concluded; per¬ 
haps it was well for mo ho did not, at* least, I 
thought so at tho time, for X knew there was a 
glad, triumphant expression upon my counte¬ 
nance that I could not conceal, and which I 
feared would betray me. 

Now I knew my father well enough to know 
that a certain refusal would meet tho request of 
my lover if ho petitioned for my hand, and 1 had 
no intention of allowing Uncle George and Aunt 
Martha to Imvo the satisfaction of saying “ no ” 
to any appeal of his to them. So it was all ar¬ 
ranged for an elopement, to come oil* the very 
next evening. Will was to have a carriage in 
waiting at u certain spot designated, where 1 was 
to meet him at midnight, and then as fast as 
possible we were to set oil' to a neighboring Stato, 
where a special license would he unnecessary, 
and we could bo united before a pursuit could be 
instituted. 

And with tins understanding we parted. Tho 
next clay passed away without anything of note 
transpiring. Will and X merely spoke with each 
other, and that was all, for we wished entirely to 
disarm my uncle and aunt of any suspicion they 
might have in regard to their dutiful niece. 

Night came at length—starless, moonless. 

I IIow I congratulated myself upon the favorable- 
ncss of the evening for our purpose! At the ap¬ 
pointed hour, dressed with more than ordinary 
care, I glided down stairs and out into the night. 
I met Will ut the spot designated; tho carriage 
was in waiting, he assisted mo in, gave a few di¬ 
rections to the driver, seated himself by my side, 
put up the door, and then we were oil* whirled 
rapidly away over tho turnpike. We were both 
silent for a long time, Will and I. Finally, how¬ 
ever, ho spoke. There was a strange quivering 
; in his voice: 
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‘Aggie,” ho said, “you nr<j sure that you love 
ino ? Arc you sure that you will not regret this 
step ? It is not too Into to go back. I could not 
have the heart to hind you down to a life of pov¬ 
erty with me unless you deliberately make the 
choice yourself, with your eyes open, realizing 
wlmt you are doing.” 

" Poverty with you would he preferable to 
wealth and luxury with any other,” I answered, 
while there was a gicat exultant throb of my 
heart when I thought of the surprise instore for 
my trite, devoted lover, who loved me for my¬ 
self alone. Thou I thought of my father, moth¬ 
er, undo and mint, and Harry Sanford. I 
laughed a little to myself. 1 said I was n spoiled 
girl—and I was. How my lather would rave, 
wouldn’t he, to he sure, when he found ho had 
been outwitted? But then, it was his own do¬ 
ings. If he hadn’t shut me up and fed mo on 
bread and water, I never would have given him 
Will for a son-in-law, I reasoned with myself, 
and feeling quite satisfied with the course I was 
pursuing, I nestled my head down upon Will’s 
shoulder, anil went to sleep, 

“ Here wo arc at hist, Aggie.” 

These were the words that aroused me, and 
half-bewildered, I suffered myself to be token 
from the carriage and assisted up n flight of 
broad stone steps, into a wide hall, dimly lighted, 
and from thenee into a largo, well furnished 
room, very dimly illuminated indeed, by a night 
lamp. As 1 looked around, a sudden bewilder¬ 
ment came over me. I thought for a moment 
that 1 wus the victim of some delusive, inconsis¬ 
tent dream. I rubbed my eyes mid pinched my¬ 
self, to see if I was awake, and finding that I 
was, I was about turning to Will, with a question 
already framed upon my lips, when tho door 
opened, and an old man, whom Will whispered 
me was the justice, entered. 

Now there were several things that amazed 
me. First, the room I was in itial a strangely 
familiar look; secondly, there was a curious 
twinkling in the eyo of tho justice; thirdly, I 
heard sounds of suppressed mirili, mid whisper¬ 
ings in a dim corner of the room ; and fourthly', 
my dear Will was addressed by the justico, whon 
he asked him if he would take me to bo his law¬ 
fully wedded wife, as William Henry Sanford. 
Wlmt a mime, 1 thought to myself, what a name! 
Although my thoughts were of n very strange 
nature, iny mi sg Bings were not definite enough 
to cause me to stay the proceedings, and—yea, 
almost before I knew it, I heard tho*justico 
say: 

" I pronounce you man and wife.” 

At that moment, as if by inagic, the great 


room became suddenly illuminated, and— There 
stood my father and mother, laughing and chat¬ 
ting with my good Undo Gcorgo and Aunt 
Martha—and—could it bo?—yes, surely it was 
the real sober fact—wo had been married in Undo 
George’s parlor l 

“Allow me to congratulate you, Afjgic, upon 
your very wiso choice,” said my father, advanc¬ 
ing. “ And upon the success of your elopement,” 
smiled my mother, while my Uncle George looked 
at mo with a knowing twinkle in his eye, and 
my Aunt Martha, dear soul, laughed until tho 
tears ran down her cheeks. 

“ Sold 1” I pronounced the word bitterly, as 
my father clasped my husband’s hand warmly, 
saying: 

" You've won her, Harry—clovcrly won her— 
but I dare say she isn’t worth tho trouble you’ve 
had in the whin ng 1” 

Of course, I tried to ho very angry, when I 
discovered the ruse. Of course I raved and 
stormed, ami declared I would have awful and 
terrible revenge, but— 

Here I am—littlo Harry looking out of tho 
window and calling papa and I—the happiest 
little wife in Christendom, I subscribe my naino 
Mrs. William llarry Sanford. 
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writing, and spelling, and then withdrew from school to more congenial 
avocations. 

I frequently met James Datton in after-years; but some nine or ten 
months had passed since I had last seen him, when I was directed by 
the chief partner in the firm to which Flint and I subsequently succeed¬ 
ed, to take coach for Romford Essex, in order to ascertain from a wit¬ 
ness there what kind of evidence we might expect him to give in a trial 
to come off in the then Hilary term, at Westminster Hall. It was the 
first week in January : the weather was bitterlv cold; and I experi¬ 
enced an intense satisfaction when, after despatching the business I had 
come upon, I found myself in the long dining room of the chief market- 
inn, where two blazing fires shed a ruddy, cheerful light over the snow- 
white damask table cloth, bright glasses, decanters, and other prepara 
tives for the farmers’ market-dinner. Prices had ruled high that day; 
wheat had reached £30 a load; and the numerous groups of hearty, 
stalwart yeomen present were in high glee, crowing and exalting alike 
over their full pockets and the news—or which the pipers were just then 
full—of the burning of Moscow, and ihe flight and rain of Bonaparte’s 
army. James Datton was in the room, bat not, I observed, in his usual 
flow of animal spirits. The crape round his hat might, I thought, 
account for that; and as he did not see me, I accosted him with an in¬ 
quiry after his health, and the reason of his being in mourning. He 
received me very cordially, and in an instant cast off the abstracted 
m tuner I had noticed. His father, he informed me, was gone—had died 
about seven months previously, and he was alone now at Ash Farm— 
why didn’t I run down there to see him sometimes, &C. ? Our conver¬ 
sation was interrupted by a summons to dinrer, very cheerfully com¬ 
plied with ; and we both—at least I can answer for myself—did ample 
justice to a more than usually capital dinner, even in those capital old 
market-dinnertimes. We were very jolly afterwards, and amazingly 
triumphant over the frost-bitten, snow-buried soldier banditti that had 
so long lorded it over continental Europe. Du'ton did not partake of 
the general hilarity. There was a sneer upon his lip during the whole 
time, which, however, found no expression in words 

•• How quiet you are, James Dutton ! ” cried a loud voice from out the 
dense smoke cloud that by this time completely enveloped us. On 
looking towards the spot from whence the ringing tones came, a jolly, 
round face—like the sun as seen through a London fog—gleamed redly 
dull from out the thick and choking atmosphere. 

“ Everybody,” rejoined Dutton, “ hasn’t had the luck to sell two 
; hundred quarters of wheat at to-day’s price, as yon have, Tom 
Southall.” 

“ That’s true, my boy,*’ returned master Southall, sending in the 
plentitude of his satisfaction, a jet of smoke towards us with astonish¬ 
ing force. “ And, I say, Jem, I’ll tell ee what I’ll do; I’ll clap on ten 
guineas more upon what I offered for the brown mare. 

“Done! She’s yours, Tom, then, for ninety guineas!’* 

•* Gie's your hand upon it! ” cried Tom Southall, jumping up from 
hig chair, and stretching a fist as big as a leg of mutton—well, say 
lamb—over the table. “ And here—here,” he added, with an exultant 
chuckle, as he extricated a swollen canvas-bag from his pocket— “ here’s 
the dibs at once '* 

This transaction excited a great deal of surprise at our part of the 
table ; and Dutton was rigorously cross questioned as to his reason for 
parting with his favourite hunting mare. 

«* The truth is, friends,*’ said Dutton at last, “ I mean to give up 
farming, and”- 

** Gie up farmin'! ” broke in half-& dozen voices “ Lord! ** 

“ Yes; I don’t like it I shall buy a commission in the army. There’ll 
be a chance against Boney, now ; and it's a life I'm fit for.” 

The farmers looked completely agape at this announcement; but mak¬ 
ing nothing of it, after silently staring at Dutton and each other, with 
their pipes in their hands and not in their mouths, till they had gone 
out, stretched their heads simultaneously across the table towards the 
candles, relit their pipes and smoked on as before. 

Then, perhaps, Mr. Dutton,” said a young man in a smartly-cut 
velveteen coat with mother of-pearl buttons, who had hastily left his 
seat further down the table—* perhaps you will sell the double Manton, 
and Fanny and Slut ? ” 

“ Yea ; at a price ” 

Prices were named; I forget now the exact sums, but enormous 
prices, I thought, for the gun and the dogs, Fanny and Slut, the bar¬ 
gain was eagerly concluded, and the money paid at once Possibly the 
buyer had a vague notion, that a portion of the vender’s skill might 
come to him with his purchase. 

“ You be in ’arneat, then, in this fool’s business, James Dutton,” ob¬ 
served a farmer gravely “I be sorry for thee; but as I s’pose the 
lease of Ash Farm will be parted with; why— John, waiter, tell 
Master Hurst at the top of the table yonder, to come this way.” 

Master Hurst, a well to do, highly respectable looking, and rather 
elderly man, came in obedience to the summons, and after a few words 
in Rn under-tone with the friend that had sent for him, said: “ Is this 
true, James Dutton ?” 

“ It is true that the lease and stock of Ash Farm are to be sold—-At a 
price. You, I believe, are in waut of such a concern for the young 
couple, just married ” 

“ Well, I don't say I might not be a customer, if the price were 
reasonable ” 

i “ Let us step into a priva f e room, then,*’ said Dutton rising “ This 
is not a pluce for business of that kind. Sharp,” he added, sotto voce , 
“ come with us; I may want you ” 

I had listened to all this with a kind of stupid wonderment, and I now, 
mechanically as it were, got up and accompanied the party to another 
room 

The matter was soon settled. Five hundred pounds for the lease— 
ten years unexpired—of Ash Farm, about eleven hundred aores, and 
the stock, implements; the ploughing, sowing, already performed, 
to be paid for at a valuation based on present prices. I drew out the 
agreement in form, it was signed in duplicate, a large sum was paid 
down as a deposit, and Mr. Hurst with his friend withdrew. 

“ Well,” I said, taking a glass of port from a bottle Datton had just 
ordered in—“ here’s fortune in your new career; but as I am a living 
man I can’t understand what you can be thinking about.” 

“ You haven’t read the newspapers 

“Oyes, I have! Victory! Glory! March to Paris! and all that 
sort of thine: Very fiue I daresay; but rubbish, moonshine. I call it, 
if purchased by the abandonment of the useful, comfortable, joyous life 
of a prosperous yeoman.” 

“ Is that all you have seen in the papers ?” 

“ Not much else. What, besides, have you found in them ? ” 

“ Wheat, nt ten or a eleven pounds a load—less perhaps—other pro¬ 
duce in proportion.” 

“Ha!” 

I eeefurther,Sharp, than you bookmen do, in some matters Boney’s 
done for; that to me is quite plain, and earlier thaa I thought hkely; 
although I. of course, as well as every other man with a head instead 
of a turnip on his shoulders, knew such a raw-head and bloody-bones 
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I knew James Dutton, ns I shall call him, at an early period of life, 
Jhen my present scanty locks of iron gray were thick and dark, my 
pale and farrowed cheeks were fresh and ruddy, like his own — 
Time, circumstance, and natural hent of mind, hare done their work on 
noth of us; and if his course of life lias been less equable than mine, 
lfj has-been chiefly so heciuBe the original impulse, the first start on the 
-rest journey, upon which -o much depends, was directed by wiser heads 
m my case than in his We were schoolfellows for a considerable 
“me; and if I acquired—as I certainly did—a larger stock of know- 
edge than he, it was by no means from any superior capacity on my 
Part, but that his mind was bent on other pursuits. He was a born 
eumrod, and his father encouraged this propensity from the earliest 
moment that his darling and only son could sit a pony, or handle a light 
owling piece. Dutton, senior, was one ofa then large class of persons, 
s I 0 ” 1 ^^ett used to call bull frog farmers; men who, finding them- 
th increasing in wealth by the operation of circumstances 

• ey neither created nor could insure or control—namely, a rapidly 
.creasing manufacturing population, and tremendous war-prices for 
® lr P ro, luce—acted as if the chance blown prosperity they enjoyed 
f<i if reaa,t of tt,eir own forethought, skill, and energy, and there- 
- re * hu ®tnly speaking, indestructible James Dutton was, conse- 
denied nothing—not eyen the luxury of neglectiug his own 
’ and lie availed himself of the lamentable privilege to a 
ac> T ent - 11 was > * remarkable feature inthe lad s char- 

amn t “ at . w hatcver he himself deemed essential should be done, no 
fromM? 0f in ' iuI g ,, nce, no love of sport or dissipation, could divert him 
life—tt “ ellly ttcco ' n P Ii9 ' lin K Thus he saw clearly, that even iathe 
indi« t j nt r 'f a sportsman farmer—he bad cbalkei out for himself, it was 
s |, a P™ s;i '*ly necessary that a certain quantum of e lucational power 
d be attained; and so he really acquired a knowledge of reading, 


as that most sooner or later come to the dogs. And as I also know 
what agricultural prices were before the war, I can calculate without 
the aid of vulgar fractions, which, by the by, I never reached, what 
they’ll be when it’s over, and the thundering expenditure now going 
on is stopped. In two or three weeks, people generally will get a dim 
notion of all this; and I sell, therefore, whilst I can, at top prices.” 

The shrewdness of the calculation struck me at once. “You will 
take another farm when one can be had on easier terms than now, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ Yea: if I can manage it. And I will manage it. Between our¬ 
selves, after all the old man's debts are paid, 1 shall only have about 
nine or ten hundred pounds to the good, even by selling at the present 
tremendous rates; so it was time, you see, I palled up and rubbed the 
fog out of my eyes a bit. And, hark ye. Master Sharp! ” he added, as 
we rose and shook hands with each other —" I have now done playing 
with the world—it's a place of work and business; and I'll do my share 
of it so effectually, that my children, if I have any, shall, if I do not, 
reach theolass of landed gentry; and this you'll find, for all your 
sneering, will come about all the more easily that neither they nor their 
father will be encumbered with much educational lumber. Good by.” 

I did not again see my old school fellow till the change he had pre¬ 
dicted had thoroughly come to pass. Farms were everywhere to let, 
and a general cry to parliament for aid rang through the land. Dat¬ 
ton called at the office upon business, accompanied by a young woman 
of remarkable personal comeliness, bat, as a very few sentences betrayed 
little or no education in the conventional sense of the word. She was 
the daughter of a farmer, whom—it was no fault of hers—a change of 
times had not found in a better condition for weathering them. Anna 
Mosely, in fact, was a thoroughly industrious, clever farm economist. 
The instant Datton had secured an eligible farm, at his own price and 
conditions, he marr'ed her; and now, on the third day after the wed¬ 
ding. he had brought me the draft of lease for examination. 

•• You are not afraid, then,” I remarked, “ of taking a farm in these 
bad times r” 

“ Not 1—at a price. We mean to rough it, Mr. Sharp,” he added 
gaily. « And, let me tell you, that those who will stoop to do that— 
I mean, take their coats off, tuck up their sleeves, and fling appear-' 
ances to the winds—may, and will, if they understand their business 
and have got their heads screwed on right, do better here than in any 
of the unetmrw] countries they talk so much about Yon know what I 
told yon down at Romford. Well, we’ll manage that before our hair 
is gray, depend upon it, bad as the times may be—won't we, Nance ?” 

“ We'll try, Jem,” was the smiling response. 

They left the draft for examination. It was found to be correctly 
drawn. Two or three days afterwards, the deeds were executed, and 
James Datton was placed in possession. The farm, a capital one, was 
m Essex. 

His hopes were fully realised as to money-making at all events. He 
and his wife rose early, sat up late, ate the bread of carefulness, and 
altogether displayed such persevering energy, that only about six or 
seven years had passed before the Datton’s were accounted a rich and 
prosperous family They had one child only—a daughter. The mother, 
Mrs Datton, died when this child was about twelve years of age ; and 
Anne Datton became more than ever the apple of her father’s eye. 
The business of the farm went steadily on in its accustomed track; each, 
succeeding year found James Datton growing in wealth and impor¬ 
tance ; and his daughter in sparkling, catching comeliness—although 
certainly not in the refinement of manner which gives a quickening' 
life and grace to personal symmetry and beauty. James Datton re¬ 
mained firm in his theory of the worthlessness of education beyond 
what, in a narrow acceptation of the term, was absolutely “ necessary 
and Anne Datton, although now heiress to very considerable wealth, 
knew only how to read, write, spell, cast accounts, and superintend 
the home- business of the farm I saw a good deal of the Duttons abont 
this time, my brother-in-law, Elsworthy, and his wife having taken 
up their abode within about half a mile of James Datton’s dwelling- 
house ; and I ventured once or twice to remonstrate with the prosper¬ 
ous farmer upon the positive danger, with reference to his ambitious 
views of not at least so far cultivating the intellect and taste of so at¬ 
tractive a maiden as his daughter, that sympathy on her part with tho 
rude, unlettered clowns, with whom she necessarily came so much in 
contract, should be impossible. He laughed my hints to scorn “ It 
is idleness alone,” he said “ that puts love fancies into girls” heads. 
Novel-reading, jingling at a pianoforte—merely other names for idle 
ness—these are the parents of such follies. Anne Datton, as mistress 
of this establishment, has her time fully and usefully occupied ; and 
when the time comes, not far distant now, to establish her in mar¬ 
riage, she will wed into a family I wot sf; and the Romford prophecy 
of which you remind me will be realised, in great part at least ” 

He found, too late, his error. He hastily entered the office one 
morning, and although it was only five or six weeks since I had last 
seen him, the change in his florid, prideful features was so striking 
and painful, as to cause me to fairly leap upon my tcet with surprise 

“ Good Heavens, Dutton !” I exclaimed, “ what is the natter l What 
has happened?” 

“ Notiitng has happened, Mr Sharp,” he replied, ‘but what you 
predicted, and which, had I not been the most conceited dolt^in exist¬ 
ence, I, too, must have foreseen. You know that goo 1 looking, idle* 
and, I fear, irreclaimable young fellow, George Hamblin ?” 

“ I have seen him once or twice Has he not brougut his father to 
the verge of a workhouse by low dissipation and extravagance ?’’ 

“ Yes Well, he is an accepted suitor for Anne Dutton’s hand. No 
wonder that you start She fancies herselt hopelessly in love with 

hj m _ Nay. Sharp, hear me out I havo tried expostulation, threats* 

entreaties, locking her up; but it's useless. I shall kdl the silly fool 
if I persist, and I have at length consented to the marriage; for I can¬ 
not see her die.” I began remonstrating upon the folly of yielding 
consent to so ruinous a marriaxe, on account of a few tears and hyste¬ 
rics but Dutton stopped me peremptorily. 

“ It is useless talking,” he said “ The die is cast; I have given my 
word You would hardly recognise her, she is so altered. I did not 
know before,” added the strong, stern man, with trembling voioe and 
glistening eyes, “ that she was so inextricably twined about my heart 
—my life'” It is difficult to estimate the bitterness of such a disap¬ 
pointment to a proud, aspiring man like D atton 1 pitied him sincerely* 
mistaken, if not blameworthy, as he had been. 

“ I have only myself to blame,” he pre-ently resumed. “ A girl of 
cultivated taste and mind could not have bestowed a second thought on 
George Hamblin But let’s to business. I wish the marriage-settle¬ 
ment, and my will, to be so drawn, that every farthing received from 
me during my life, and after my death, shall be hers, and hers only; and 
so strictly and entirely secured, tbatshe shall be without power to yield 
control over thesl.ghtest portion of it, should she be so minded ” I took 
down his instructions, and the necessary deeds were drawn in accordance 
with them When the day for signing arrived, the bridegroom elect 
demurred .at first to the stringency of the provisions of the ni irriage- 
contruct: but as upon this point Mb Dutton was found to the inflexa- 
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lie, the handsome, illiterate clown—he was little better— ga»e np 
hie scruples, the more readily as a life of assured idleness lay before 
him, from the rirtual control he was sure to hare orer his wife’s in¬ 
come. These were the thoughts which passed across his mind, I was 
quite sure, as taking the pen awkwardly in his hand, he affixed his 
mark to the marriage-deed. I reddened with shame, and the smothered 
groan which at the moment smote faintly on my ear; again brokenly 
confessed the miserable folly of the father in not having placed his 
beautiful child beyond all possibility of mental contact or communion 
■with such a person. The marriage was shortly afterwards solemnised, 
but I did not wait to witness the ceremony. 

The husband’s promised good-behaviour did not long endure ; ere 
two months of wedded life were past, he had fallen again into his old 
habits; and the wife, bitterly repentant of her folly, was fain to con¬ 
fess, that nothing but dread of her father’s vengeance saved her from 
■positive ill usage. It was altogether a wretched, unfortunate affair; 
and the intelligence—sad in itself—which reached me abont a twelve- 
month after the marriage, that the young mother had died in child¬ 
birth of her first-born, a girl, appeared to me rather a matter of re¬ 
joicing than of sorrow or regret. The shock to poor Dutton was, I 
understood, overwhelming for a time, and fears were entertained for 
his intellects. He recovered, however, and took charge of his grand¬ 
child, the father very willingly resigning the onerous burden. 

My brother-in-law left James Dutton’s neighbourhood for a distant 

part of the country about this period, and I saw nothing of the bereav¬ 
ed father for about five yearB, save only at two business interviews 
The business upon which I had seen him, was the alteration of his will, 
by which all he might die possessed of was bequeathed to his darling 
Annie His health, 1 was glad to find, was quite restored; and although 
now fifty years of age, the bright light of his young days sparkled once 
more in his keen glance. His youth was, he said renewed in little 
Annie. He could even bear to speak, though still with remorseful 
emotion, of his own lost child. “No fear. Sharp,” he said, “ that I 
make that terrible mistake again. Annie will fall in love, please God, 
with no unlettered, soulless booby! Her mind shall be elevated, beauti¬ 
ful, and pure, as her person—she is the image of her mother—promises 
to be charming and attractive. You must oome and see her ” I pro¬ 
mised to do so; and he went his way. At one of these interviews—the 
first it must have been—I made a chance inquiry for his son-in-law, 
Hamblin. As the name passed my lips, a look of hate and rage flashed 
cut of his burning eyes. I did not utter another word, nor did he; and 
we separated in silence. 

It was evening, and I was returning in a gig from a rather long 
journey into the country, when I called, in redemption of my promise, 
upon James Dutton. Annie was really, I found, an engaging, pretty, 
blue-eyed, golden-haired child; and I was not so much surpiised at 
her grandfather’s doting fondness—a fondness entirely reciprocated, it 
seemed, by the little girl. It struck me, albeit, that it was a perilous 
thing for a man of Dutton’s vehement, fiery nature to stake again, as 
he evidently had done, his all of life and happiness upon one frail 
existence. An illustration of my thought or fear occurred just after 
we had finished tea. A knock was heard at the outer door, and pre¬ 
sently a man’s voice, in quarrelling, drunken remonstrance with the 
servant who opened it. The same deadly scowl I had seen sweep over 
Dutton’s countenance upon the mention of Hamblin’s name, again 
gleamed darkly there; and finding, after a moment or two, that the 
intruder would not be denied, the master of the house gently removed 
Annie from his knee, and strode out of the room. 

“ Follow grandpapa,” whispered Mrs. Rivers, a highly respectable 
widow of about forty years of age, whom Mr. Dutton had engaged at a 
high salary to superintend Annie’s education. The child went out, 
and Mrs. Rivers, addressing me, said in a low voice; “ Her presence 
will prevent violence; but it is a sad affair.” She then informed me 
that Hamblin, to whom Mr. Dutton allowed a hundred a year, haring 
become aware of the grandfather’s extreme fondness for Annie, syste¬ 
matically worked that knowledge for his own sordid ends, and preluded 
every fresh attack upon Mr. Dutton’s purse by a threat to reclaim the 
child. “ It is not the money.” remarked Mj-s Rivers in conclusion, 
“ that Mr. Dutton cares so much for, but the thought that he holds 
Annie by the sufferance of that wretched man, goads him at times 
almost to insanity.” 

“ Would not the fellow waive his claim for a settled increase of his 
annuity ? 


“ Only one week’s interval,” I hastily remarked to Mr. Flint one 
morning after glancing at the newspaper, “and another fire at Dut¬ 
ton’s farmhouse!” 

“The deuce! He is in the luck of it apparently,” replied Flint, 
without looking up from his employment. 'My partner kuew Dutton 
only by sight 

The following morning, I received a note from Mrs Rivers She 
wished to see me immediately on a matter of great importance. I 
hastened to Mr Dutton’s, and found, on arriving there, that George 
Hamblin was in custody, and undergoing an examination, at no great 
distance off, before two county magistrates, on the charge of having 
fired Mr. Dutton's premises. The chief evidence was, that Hamblin 
bad been seen lurking about the place just before the flames broke out, 
and that near the window where an incendiary might have entered 
there were found portions of several lucifer-matches, of a particular 
make, and corresponding to a number found in Hamblin’s bedroom. 
To this Hamblin replied, that he had come to the house by Mr. Dut¬ 
ton’s invitation, but found nobody there. This, however, was vehe¬ 
mently denied by Mr. Dutton. He had made no appointment with 
Hamblin to meet at his, Dutton’s, house. How should he, purpos¬ 
ing as he did to be in London at the time.’ With respect to the 
lucifer matches, Hamblin said he had purchased them of a mendicant, 
and that Mr. Dutton saw him do so. This also was denied. It was 
further proved, that Hamblin, when in drink had often said he would 
ruin Dutton before he died. Finally, the magistrates, though with 
some hesitation, decided that there was hardly sufficient evidence to 
warrant them in committing the prisoner for trial and he was dis¬ 
charged, much to therage and indignation of the prosecutor. 

Subsequently, Mrs. Rivers and I had a long private conference. She 
and the child had again slept at Elsworthy’s on the night of the fire, 
and Dutton in London “ His excuse is,” said Mrs. Rivers, “ that he 
cannot permit us to sleep here unprotected by his presence.” We both j 
arrived at the same conclusion, and at last agreed upon what should be 
done, attempted rather, and that without delay. , 

Just before taking leave of Mr. Dutton, who was in an exceedingly ] 
excited state, I said: “ By the by, Dutton, you have promised to dine 
with me on some early day. Let it be next Tuesday I shall have one 
or two bachelor friends, and we can give you a shake-down for the 
night.” 

Next Tuesday ?” said he quickly. “ At what hour do you dine ?” 
“ At six. Not a half moment later.” 

“ Good! I will be with you ” We then shook hands, and parted. 
The dinner would have been without interest to me, had not a note 
previously arrived from Mrs Rivers, stating that she and Annie were 
again to sleep that night at Elswortby’s. This promised results. 

James Dutton, who rode into town, was punctual, and, as always of 
late, flurried, excited, nervous—not,in fact, it appeared to me precisely 
in his right mind. The dinner passed off as dinners usually do, and 
the after-proceedings went on very comfortably till about half-past 
nine o’clock, when Dutton’s perturbation, increased perhaps by the 
considerable quantity of wine be bad swallowed, not drunk, became, it 
was apparent to everybody, almost uncontrollable. Herose—purpose¬ 
less it seemed—sat down again—drew out his watch almost every 
minute, and answered remarks addressed to him in the wildest manner. 
The decisive moment was, I saw, arrived, and at a gesture of mine, 
Elswortby, who was in my confidence, addressed Dutton. “ By the 
way, Dutton, about Mrs. Rivers and Annie. I forgot to tell you of it 
before ” 

The restless man was on his feet in an instant, and glaring with 
fiery eagerness at the speaker. 

“ What! what!” he cried with explosive quickness—“ what about 
Annie? Death and fury!—speak! will you 
“ Don’t alarm yourself my good fellow. It’s nothing of conseqnence. 
You brought Annie and her governess, about an hour before I started 
to sleep at our house’- 

“Yes—yes,” gasped Dutton, white as death, and every fibre of his 
body shaking with terrible dread. “ Yes—well, well, go on. Thunder 
and lightning! out with it, will you ?” 

“Unfortunately, two female cousins arrived soon after you went 
away, and I was obliged to escort Annie and Mrs Rivers home again.” 
A wild shriek—yell is perhaps the more appropriate expression—burst 
from the conscience and fear-stricken man Another instant, and he 
had torn his watch from the fob, glanced at it with dilated eyes 


“ No; that has been offered to the extent of three hundred a year ; dashed it on the table, and was rushing madly towards the door, vainly 
hut Hamblin refuses, partly from the pleasure of keeping such & man w ithstood by Elswortby, who feared we had gone too far. 
as Mr. Dutton in his power, partly because he knows that the last << Out of the way!” screamed the madman. “ Let go, or I’ll dash you 
shilling would he parted with rather than the child. It is a very un- t0 atoms!” Suiting the action to the threat, he hurled my brother-m- 
fortunate business, and I often fear will terminate badly.” The loud j aw against the wall with stunning force, aDd rushed on, shouting in- 
but indistinct wrangling without ceased after awhile, and I heard a coherently: “My horse! There is time vet! Tom Edwards, mv horse 
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iey tarn stiffly in a lock. “ The usual conclusion of these scenes, 
said Mrs Rivers. “Another draft upon hia strong box will purchase 
Mr. Dutton a respite as long as the money lasts ” I could hardly lock 
at James Dutton when he re-entered the room. There was that m bis 
countenance which I do not like to resd in the faces of my friends He 
was silent tor several minutes; at last he said quickly, sternly; “ la 


Tom Edwards was luckily at hand, and although mightily surprised 
at the sudden uproar, whicn he attributed to Mr, Dutton being in drink, 
mechanically assisted to saddle, bridle, and bring out the roan mare ; 
and before I could reach the stables, Dutton’s foot was in the ^tirrup. 
I shouted “ Stop” as loudly as I could, but the excited horseman did 
not heed, perhaps not hear me : aDd away he went, at a tremendous 


there no instrument, Mr. Sharp, in all the enginery of law, that can gpeed, hatless, and his long gray-tinted hair streaming in the wind 

defeat a worthless villain’s legal claim to his child ?” ^ it was absolutely necessary to follow. I therefore directed Elsworthy’s I 

“None ; except, perhaps, a commission of lunacy, or” ^ horse, a much swifter and more peaceful animal than Dutton’s, to be 

“Tush! tush!” interrupted Dutton; “ the fellow has no wits to brought out; and as soon as I got into the high country road, I too 

lose. That being so- But let us talk of something else.” T7e dashed along at a rate much too headlong to be altogether pleasant. 

did so, but on his part very incoherently, and I soon bade him good- The evening was clear and bright, and I now and then caught a distant 


night. 


~ . . — sight of Dutton, who was going at a frantic pace across the country, ! 

This was December, and it was in February the^following year that an( j putting his horse at leaps that no man in his senses would have 


Dutton again called at our place of business. There was a strange, attempted. I kept the high-road, and we had thus ridden about half 
stern, iron meaning in his face. “ I am in a great hurry,” he said, an h our perhaps when a bright flame about a mile distant, as the crow 
“ and I have only called to say, that I shall be glad if you will run flies, shot suddenly forth, strongly relieved against amass of dark wood 
over to the farm to-morrow on a matter of business. You have seen, j us t beyond it. 1 knew it to be Dutton’s house, even without the con- 
perbaps, in the paper, that my dwelling-house took fir? the night flrmation given by the frenzied shout which at the same moment arose 
before last. You have not ? Well, it is upon that I would consult you. on my left band It was from Dutton. His horse had been staked , in 
TVill you come r” I agreed to do so, and he withdrew. _ an effort to clear a high fence, and be was hurrying desperately along 

The fire bad not, I found, done much injury.^ It had commenced in on foot. I tried to make him hear me, or to reach him. but found I 
a kind of miscellaneous store-room ; but the origin of the fire appeared could do neither: his own wild cries and imprecations drowned my 
to me, as it did to the police-officers that had been summoned, perfectly y 0 ice, and there were impassable fences between the high road and the 
unaccountable. “ Had it not been discovered in time, and extin- fi e id s across which he madly hasted. 


guished,” I observed to Mrs. Rivers, “ you would all have been burned 
in your beds.” 

“ Why, no,” replied that lady, with some strangeness of manner. 
“ on the night of the fire, Annie and I slept at Mr. ElsworthyV (I 
have ommitted to notice, that my brother-m law and family had re 


The flames were swift this time, and defied the efforts of the servants 
and husbandmen who had come to the rescue, to stay, much less to 
quell them Eagerly as I rode, Dutton arrived before the blazing pile 
at nearly the same moment as myself, and even as he fiercely struggled 
. . with two or three men. who strove by main force to prevent him from 

turned to the old residence), “ and Mr. Dutton remained in London, rushing into tLe flames, ooly to meet with certain death, the roof and 
whither he had gone to see the play ” floors of the building fell in with a sudden crash. He believed that all 

“ But the servants might have pens_ed : was over with the child, and again hurlmg f^rth the wild despairing 

“No. A whim, apparently, has lately seized Mr. Dutton, that no cr y j had twice before heard that eveuiDg, he fell down, as if smitten 

gervant or labourer shall sleep unuer the same roof with himself; and by lightning, upon the hard frosty road. 

those new outhouses, where their bedrooms are placed are, you see, many days ere the unhappy, sinful man recovered his senses, 

completely detached, and are indeed, as regards this dwelling, made many weeks before he was restored to his accustomed health Very 
fire-proof. * cautiously had the intelligence been communicated to him, that Annie 

# At this moment Mr. Dutton appeared, an 1 interrupted our conversa- had n ot met the terrible fate, the image of which had incessantly pur- 
tion. He took me aside. “ Well,” he said, “ to what conclusion have sue( j him through his feverel dreams. He was a deeply grateful, and, 
you come ? The work of an incendiary, is it not. Somebody, too, that j believe, a penitent and altogether changed man.- He purchased 
knows I am not insured — through ray agency, a valuable farm in a distant county, in order to 

“Not insured. be out of the way, not only of Hamblin, on whom he settled two hun 

“ No; not for this dwelling-house. I did not renew the policy some dred a year, but of others, myself included, who knew or suspected him 

months ago. j of the foul intention he had conceived against his son in law, and which 

“Then,” I jestingly remarked, “you, at all events, aresafefrom - ... - - ■ . 

any accusation of having set fire to your premises with the intent to 
defraud the insurers ” 

“To be sure—to be sure, I am,” he rejoined with quick earnestness, 
as if taking my remark seriously “ That is quite certain. Some one, 1 
am pretty sure it must be,” he presently added, “that owes me a 
grudge—with whom I have quarrelled, eh ?” 

“ It may be so, certainly.” 

** It must be so. And what, Mr. Sharp, is the highest penalty for 
the crime of incendiarism ?” 

“ By the recent change in the law, transportation only ; unless, 


but for Mrs Rivers, would, on the last occasion, have been in all proba 
bility successful, so cunningly had the evidence of circumstances been 
devised. “I have been,”said James Dutton to meat the last interview 
I had with him, “ all my life an overweening self confident fool. At 
Romford, I boasted to you that my children should ally themselves 
with the landed gentry of the country, and see the result! The future 
please God, shall find me in my duty—mindful only of that, and con¬ 
tent whilst so acting, with whatever shall befall me or mine.” 

Dutton continues to prosper in the world; Hamblin died several 
years ago of delirium tremens ; and Annie, I hear, will in all probabil¬ 
ity marry into the squirearchy of the country. Alt this is not perhaps 


— .— - r »-njr ij iucchuhwhut onoe cuunirv. ah lain nut pernups 

•vTi'ch <1 k?, ma . n l ,f « occur m consequ-nce of the f el°mous act; m what is called poetical justice, bat my experience has been with the 
which case, the English law construes the offence to be wilful murder, actual of the ideal world, 
although the incendiary may not have intended the death or injury of 
any person.” 

“ 1 see. But here there could have no loss of life ” 

“There might have been, had not you, Mrs. Rivers, and Annie, 
chanced to sleep out of the house ” 

“ True-true a diabolical villian no doubt. But we’ll ferret him 
out yet. You are a keen hand, Mr Sharp, and will asstst. I know 
Yeg, yes-"it s some fellow that hates me—that I perhaps bate and 
loathe”—he added with sudden gnashing fierceness, and striking his 
hand with furious violence on the table—“ as I do a spotted toad!” 

I hardly recognised James Dutton in this fitful, disjointed talk, and 
as there waa really nothing to be done or to be inquired into, I soon 
went away. 
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THE IRISH MATCH-MAKER. 


A STORY OF CLARE.' 


BT J.' GERAGHTY Jl’TEAGVE. 


Those of my readers, (and particularly of my fair 
readers,) who may expect to hear a love story, will, 
I am afraid, be grievously disappointed; for though 
my legend certainly treats of that which, in most 
countries, is the consequence of the; contrivances of 
the cunning little god, yet we will hazard our affir¬ 
mation that the course of true love, as it runs through 
the hearts of the lads and lasses of Columbia, is 
widely different in its manner among those of the 
west of Ireland, and of all places in Ireland, the 
county of Clare. 

To those who are familiar with the truly glorious 
tales of "William Carleton, all this, is unnecessary; 
for these, with wonderful humor and pathos, faith¬ 
fully portray the endless peculiarities of Irish 
'character. "Who that has alternately roared with 
merriment which he could not suppress, and sobbed 
with strong emotion at the history of the “Poor 
Scholar,” can ever forget it? 

Among all Carleton’s delineations of Irish cha¬ 
racter, that of the Shanahus is the one which chiefly 
bears on our present subject. “ And who is the 
Shanahus?” you ask. "Well, I will tell you a few 
of his characteristics from my own personal know¬ 
ledge and observations. 

In most countries under the sun, the getting of a 
wife is no such railroad-speed kind of affair; and, 
(dating from the first eloquent glance of abright eye, 
or sly squeeze of a lily hand, to the happy day when a 
certain little ceremony is performed,) occupies some 
little time, and, as many probably will be inclined to 
admit, no little anxiety, interlaced with a thousand 
little disappointments, &c.; all very well known. 
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and very delightful in their way, no doubt, 'when all 
comes right at last. But in the land we are treating 
of unlike all others, except in some particulars the 
Eastern nations, from whom many of our customs 
are derived, affairs are carried on in another kind 
of manner. 

The week before Lent, or Shrove, is the great 
time in Clare. And, oh! what a study is here for 
the plenipotentiary, the attachee, or the financier. 
A young man, (suppose, for instance,) hears of the 
“greatfortune” of some young lady in the neigh¬ 
borhood, or, what generally happens, he is waited 
on by one of his friends, (quite by accidetU) when a 
conversation to the following purport occurs:— 

“ "Well, Jimmy, who do you think I’ve in my eye 
for you?” . . 

“ Why, then, how do I know, Corny ?” 

“What do you think of Judy Tucker?” 

“ Oh, that would be great , Corny! I hear she has. 
a good stockin’ full ?” 

“Isit her? Two hundred pounds—no less; she’s 
no great beauty, but—” 

“ Oh, never heed, Corny. Do you think you could 
manage it?” 

. “ Oh, let me alone.” 

Corny then mentions it to his wife, and she takes 
an early opportunity to go over to Judy’s residence, 
where she (quite casually) mentions Jimmy Melish. 

“ Oh,- but that’s the nice boy, Judy, .agrah!” 

“ Is it Jemmy Melish you mane, that lives beyond 
the old church of Kilbricken?” 

“ Yes, agrah! (softly.) Oh, but it’s he would make 
you the dashin’ husband!” 
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“ Oh, yeh! what’s that you say ?” 

“.4 husband , dear! And sick a beautiful farm! 
Ten cows—no less, and every one of them white 
with a black star on their foreheads. Did you ever 
see him, Judy?” 

“ No, I never did.” 

• “ Well, come wid me to mass on Sunday, an’ I ’ll 
show him to you.” 

And thus is the ice broken. But who is Corny, 
all this time? Why he is the veritable Shanahus ; 
and he it is who is the oracle for all the matches in 
the neighborhood. 

Every district has itsCorny,” and it is he who 
has been the projector of half the matches that have 
been made for years in that part of the country; and 
seldom does it happen, so good is his judgment, that 
any bad selection takes place. 

As soon as the ice is thus broken, sundry meet¬ 
ings take place at the houses of both the suitor and 
the sought. In former days, countless were the 
gallons of whiskey swallowed on these occasions, 
and bitter the disputes. I have known a match 
broken off altogether from a discussion as to which 
party was to provide the spirits for the wedding 
banquet; but they are frequently annulled, even 
now, by a dispute about a pig, which one side insists 
on being added to the “ fortune,” and the other 
refuses. _ 

And now you see, my fair readers, that love has 
but little to do with these matches. I can positively 
state, and many will bear out my assertion, that the 
blooming bride, and the happy bridegroom, have 
frequently never before set eyes on each other until 
they stand up to the ceremony, and it is singular to 
seethe lady nudge a neighbour on the arm, and say 
“ which av ’em is it ?” Yet these things are; though 
I’ve no doubt they will gradually wear out, become 
matters of history, and Clare grow hke ike rest of the 
•world .” 

It is but justice to my country people to say, that 
in all my life, I have never heard of an unhappy 
match. Unfortunate itmaybe, and the dire cravings 
of hunger may be often felt; but though these strange 
people may show but a faint trace of what we call 
love in these matrimonial speculations, of which I 
have given you a slight outline, that they possess 
the strongest affections for ;v their partners, in their 
joys and sorrows, cannot for one instant be ques¬ 
tioned. In- sickness, health,, joy, sorrow, fortunes, 
and reverses, we will, for constancy and affection, 
defend the “choice of the Shanahus” against the 
whole world. 

Will it, then, be considered amiss, if we pass 
away one of these - evenings, or wet days, as the 
case may be, by relating a few of the more re¬ 
markable doings of a pretty good specimen of the 
genus , who existed, or (as we may truly say) 
flourished, in the county of Clare, some little time 
ago? 

Mehicle O’Kelopauthrick, (or Michael Fitzpa¬ 
trick) then, was eminently fond of his jokes, and 


was accounted, by all, the most knowing fellow in 
the parish of Ballinacally. He had, withal, a happy 
genius, and was peculiarly famed as a mediator in 
matrimonial arrangements. On this account, Me- 
hicle’s. advice and assistance were frequently soli¬ 
cited to transact these little matters of business, and 
truly surprising was the consummate tact he would 
display on such occasions. Were he engaged on 
the part of the “boy,” who, perhaps with scanty 
means and expectations of his own, wished to- 
secure a' rich heiress, his forte consisted in making 
him appear, in the eyes of the opposite party, 
as rich again as he really was. Was he, on the 
other hand, on the side of her friends—in that case, 
he had to exert all his abilities in putting the very 
same “boy” off with the least possible amount 
of fortune. Notwithstanding, Mehicle was a jolly 
fellow, and no one could enjoy more than he a 
good-humored frolic, especially when coupled with 
an affair of this kind, which was ever to his fancy. 

Now, some particularly “cute” things, which 
Mehicle did at various times, bid fair long to live in 
the remembrances of the good folks of Ballinacally; 
and if a sample or so will be at all acceptable (that 
is, amusing) to my readers, they shall have one, 
and “lead mille failte” into the bargain. 

Mehicle, then, had occasion one season, in con¬ 
formity, alas! to a too general custom, (which 
would plunge me too much into an Irish agrarian 
political discussion were I to describe.) had occa¬ 
sion, I say, to sow his “ handful of pratees” on a 
farm some miles from his own house, and might be 
seen, early and late, going to and returning from 
his work. 

He had been for some time thus engaged in pre¬ 
paring his potato-field, when he observed that every 
day a young man of his acquaintance regularly 
passed through the end of the same field, on his 
way to and from the house of a rich old farmer, 
who lived on the other side of the hill. 

Now, as Mehicle watched him night and morn¬ 
ing, he could not help guessing (and he guessed 
rightly for once, for he was a shrewd observer in 
these matters) that this young man was hard at 
work making love to the said rich farmer’s daughter. 

It happened, that between the field in which 
Mehicle was sowing his potatoes, and that which 
led to the rick farmers’s house, there was a wide 
water-course; not exactly a drain, but a hollow, 
wet, rushy place, that divided the lands. It was 
dry enough in summer, no doubt; but, in its flooded 
state it was, though very wide, quite such a place 
as a young, active fellow like Aidey Hartigan, who 
possessed a clean pair of stockings, and brightly 
polished shoes, would rather risk a flying jump 
across, than wet the one, or sully the lustre of the 
other, by splashing through. 

Not a little surprising was .it . to Mehicle to ob¬ 
serve his friend Aidey, every mor ning , after having, 
come out of the farmer’s house, (where he had 
spent the night,) walk straight through this nasty, 
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wet, boggy place, to the great detriment of the nice 
clothing of his nether man; but what still more 
astonished him was, that just when he was about 
to leave off work, he saw Aidey, as he was coming 
to the farmer’s hopping and jumping as he neared 
the trench, and clearing it at a bound. 

Mehicle, who as I have hinted, was ever inquisi¬ 
tive, could at ^tst no longer bear to see Aidey going 
on in this manner, and determined not only to 
inquire the reason of this strange behavio’r, but 
also to try to have his hand in the making of the 
match, if such was in view; and accordingly, when 
Aidey appeared next morning, after having as usual 
covered himself with bog-dirt and mud, in blunder¬ 
ing through the trench, he went forward to meet 
him, and they addressed each other with the usual 
salutations. Let me detail their conversation, as 
Mehicle used to relate it, and fond was that very 
same boy to tell over all the adventures, schemes 
and diplomacies, in his life of Skanahusy. 

“ Good morrow, Mehicle! God bless your work.”* 

“And you likewise, Aidey. How are you to¬ 
day V 

“Why, then, middlin’, only! but there’s no use 
in complainin’!” 

“Indeed, faix, Aidey, you’re airly up! but an’ 
sure they say it’s the ably thrushes get the airly 
worms. Whisper! what are you about above here at 
big house ?” 

“What house? Is it Brian Mungavan’s you 
the mane?” 

“ Yes, to be sure!” 

“ Ah! myself that knows that! Maybe, though, I 
might tell you, in the course of time, and maybe 
yourself might assist me for a bit.” 

“ Oho! is that the way? Well that it may thrive 
with you! That's a business, at any rate, that 
serves all men, includin’ the priests!” 

“ And Sbanahuses!” said'Aidey, grinning, “ and I 
ever knew you to be a capital one.!” 

“Well, I’m glad you’re going to make a trial 
of me, and I say again, that it may thrive with you! 
But, aisy awhile, and answer me one question. I’ve 
been noticing you, and I’ve seen you passing back¬ 
ward and forward, these few days past, being, as 
you see, diggin’ the place of a half acre of piutees 
for myselfj and every morning, when you used to 
be coming out of owld Brian Mungavan’s house, 
and over that wet place beyant, you used to walk 
straight through it, and not mind the wet one straw; 
but when you used to be going in to Brian’s when 
I was lavin’ off work for the day, and when I was 
wairy and tired enough myself it’s then I used to 
see you give a hop and a jump, and clear the trench 
in flyin’ colors. And faith it’s not such a bad jump 
aither,not at all; and it’s no wonder (so it isn’t) 
that you’d like to carry a dry shoe in to hersdf; but 
why should n’t you do the same when you ’re cornin’ 
out?” 

* The invariable salutation, in the West of Ireland, on 
approaching one who is at work. 


“Why, then,” answered Aidey, mournfully, “I’ll 
tell you. Every word of what you say is true; and 
I’m much afeard it ’ll be the cause of my giving up 
Brian Mungavan’s house; and what’s worse, Eileen 
herself; and what’s worse again, her fortune —for 
the rale honest fact is, I must do it; I can’t stand it 
any longer—for, indeed, when I come out of Brian 
Mungavan’s house, Mehicle, I am not able to jump 
over the trench.” 

“Why, man alive, why not? Would n’t one think 
now, that the good dinner you’d get, and good 
supper, and good sle^p, and the sight of hersdf, 
would put you in the best of spirits, and that you’d 
clear the trench in a> jiffey? But, God help you! 
Sure you’re in love, I suppose. As Larry Burk 
says in the song,— 

Love , she is a it llin' thing'.” 

“ Ah, let me alone! Faith, then, that’s not what’s 
killin’ me, I can tell you. Little you know what a 
place that house above is. Little you know what 
sort of a manis Mungavan. There! redden the pipe, 
and let’s sit down behind the rock, and I’ll tell you 
all about it, and let you know the hobble I’m in.” 

“ Very well, out with it,” said Mehicle, as he drew 
a puff of his pipe; “ and if I can serve you, you know 
me, and what Jam.” 

“Oh, well I know who and what you are; and 
that the dickens a better Shanahus than your four 
bones ever stood in shoe leather to undertake a bar¬ 
gain of the kind; and so I ’ll ask your opinion. And, 
first and foremost, you must know that there’s not 
such a kinnadt* in the province of Munster, than 
that same Brian Mungavan—and himself knows it 
well; and it’s an unhappy life he lades his poor 
wife, and.his nice girl of a daughter, he’s such an 
owld crust himself; and, indeed, myself believes he 
begrudges even the crusts to the poor dogs. In 
fact, I’d have run off with Eileen long ago—for I 
could do if in a minute—only I know if I did, I’d 
never finger a penny of her fortune, which is pretty 
nice, too.” 

“ But,” said Mehicle, “ What, in the name of good¬ 
ness, has this to do with jumping over the trench?” 

“Every thing,” said Aidey, groaning—“ wait a 
minute. When I go in, you,see, at night, I’m in 
tolerable good spirits; and then I think nothing of 
the trench—so much for that Well—that’s all 
very well. I go in, and after a while, we all sit 
down to dinner; and, to be sure, to do the man jus¬ 
tice, it’s not a very bad dinner at all that he gives us. 
Well, we begin; and all of us pelt, and cut and tear, 
and ate away at the dinner, as hard as ever as we 
can; but all wont do, Mehicle. Brian ates twice faster 
nor any of us; and in less than five minutes he pur- 
‘tends to be done, and— : Here, now,’ says he, ‘take 
away,’ says he., ‘Remove those dishes imme¬ 
diately,’ says he. ‘The Lord be praised, we've had 
enough! and thousands of the poor starvin’ all over 
the country,’ says the big rogue; and all the while, 

* Old stingy fellow. 
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Mehicle, we have n’t half enough to ate, nor a quar¬ 
ter; and then it’s a poor night’s rest a man gets on 
an empty belly, Mehicle. So, then, for fear of bein’ 
starved intirely, I start off before breakfast I do n’t 
go home at night, (because she and I can get a great 
dale of talk before bed-time, and then it’s too late to 
be goin’ home so far.) I go, I say, before breakfast, for 
then I’m lost altogether with the hunger, and I’m 
not able hardly to move, and I come to the trench, 
and it bothers me entirely, and I’m obligated to 
wade. And, Mehicle, Eileen tells me it’s the same 
way at breakfast, and he allows them but the two 
meals a-day; but, and listen to me, now. She says 
he gets up in the night, and gets things that’s left 
from the dinner, and ates them within in bis bed, the 
dirty, unmannerly brute! Now, did you ever hear 
of such a rascal? Oho! Muvrone! if I ever get the 
fingerin’ of any ofhiscash, it’s I’ll show him how a 
good boy can spend good money. But how can we 
manage it, Mehicle? Can you give me any resate 
to cook the old scoundrel with ?” 

“ F air, I can so said Mehicle, handing him the 
pipe, “and a good way. It’s easily known that 
you’ve not the laste sperrit, though, indeed, you ’re 
a fine, likely lad—but, to be sure, you’re in love? 
You. can’t do a single ha’porth. No, if you really 
want to cook that chap, you must get an ovdd trainer 
like me, and" then, maybe, if both of you help me 
right, we may get some good out of him; at any rate 
we’ll have diversion, and, Aidey, my boy, take 
courage, and if you do lose her, and her dirty for¬ 
tune, I’ll be bound, by the pipe in your mouth, to 
secure as good a one for you in the space of one 
month.” 

“O, Mehicle, I do n’tAloubt that in the least; but 
my heart is for Eileen, and you must try and get her 
first, any how.” 

“ Very well, Aidey, we ’ll try. ‘ Worse than lose 
we can’t,’ as Mike Gorman said, when the doctor 
pulled out Ins tooth; do you stop diggin’ here along 
with me to day, it’s the least you can do. I have 
a famous dinner here in the basket—we ’ll ate that 
soon, and then we ’ll have a tremendious, grand, 
famous appetite by evening; and my hand and word 
to you, we shall have enough and lavins at dinner 
to-day.” 

“Do you think so, Mehicle? God bless you for 
sayin’ so! I always heard you had a great head for 
these things.” 

“ Yes, maybe I have; but two heads are always 
better than one, even supposin’ they were no better 
than a couple of boiled pigs’ heads.” 

"With this profound reflection, they set to work, 
and with the help of the dinner which Mehicle had 
brought, and the tibbacky, managed to dig a good 
piece of the stubbles; and when evening came on, 
they made their way over the hill to Brian Mun- 
gavan’s house. 

“ And now,” said Mehicle, “do you introduce me 
just as your friend, but say nothing-whatever about 
the match; lave all that to my management- 
24 


They went in accordingly, and were welcomed, 
civilly by Mrs. Mungavan, coolly enough by Mr. 
Mungavan; but as for Miss Mungavan, it may not 
be too great a presumption to suppose that the fault 
would not lie in that quarter, were the match not 
made. 

Dinner, the much dreaded dinner, was announced; 
and, as faithful historians, we must say, too, what 
■was for dinner. There were, then, a couple of good 
sized fat fowls, a turkey, too, and some bacon, with 
a proportionate supply of cabbage. Miss Mungavan, 
on being asked the dish of her choice, preferred, for 
certain reasons of her own, the delicate breast of the 
turkey; Mehicle, before whom were placed the 
fowls, not a little to the astonishment of all, who 
stared at so unusual a proceeding, clapped one on 
Aidey’s plate, and kept the other himself observing 
that “it wasn’t worth while to be dividin’ them 
for birds”. 

Mr. Brian Mungavan, from old custom, gobbled 
up his bacon and cabbage with all celerity; but when 
he raised his eyes, and beheld the fierce and deter¬ 
mined attack on the good things, he evidently fore¬ 
saw it was useless to give the accustomed order to 
“take away;” for that if given, it would remain per¬ 
fectly unheeded. 

A fowl a-piece, with the bacon and various other 
appurtenances, was not a bit too much for men who 
possessed such keen appetites as Aidey and Me¬ 
hicle; Miss Mungavan, as she had some one to 
keep her in .countenance, also transgressed the rules, 
and doubtless enjoyed her share; the old woman, 
her mother, had enough; in short, it was a great 
day for that family. A dinner so completely dis¬ 
cussed, was there, a rare occurrence. Such a day 
had never before been seen; but it was but a trifling 
forerunner of what was to come. 

In fact they eat enough, and after they had eaten, 
they drank, all but the old kinnadt; he seemed quite 
lost in amazement at the quantity eaten, and be¬ 
wildered at the assurance of Mehicle, who laughed, 
and talked, and played all sorts of antics, and cracked 
lots of jokes, as he always did, when engaged in an 
adventure just to his mind, as this was. 

At length night came on, and bed-time was de¬ 
clared. All separated to their respective rooms, 
with the exception of Mehicle, who was to remain 
where he was, and to be content with occupying a 
“settle-bed” near the kitchen fire—and a not un¬ 
comfortable berth it is. But not long had Mehicle 
OEelopauthrick enjoyed his first sleep, when as he 
was, 1 believe, chuckling inwardly, while he dreamt 
of the tricks he was playing, a slight noise near the 
fire attracted his attention, and rousing him from his 
slumbers, caused him to raise his head cautiously. 
Peeping over the side of the settle-bed, he discovered 
Brian’s wife in the act of kneading on the table a 
cake of.wheaten flour. 

“Oho!” thought Mehicle, “this must be the supper 
that Brian gets every night, the scoundrel. He be¬ 
grudges honest people the bite, and the sup, and it 
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would be only a proper good deed to chate him out 
of it himself.” 

So Mehicle waited until he saw the old woman 
finish-her cate, and cover it carefully in the hot 
ashes that still remained red on the hearth; and as 
soon as she had gone in to her room, he got up, 
slipped on his clothes, took his seat at the fire, and 
in a short time, out came the old woman, thinking 
the cake was now almost ready. 

. “0,”said Mehicle, “good morning, ma’am. I 
heard the cock crowing, and I thought it'was break-ofi 
day, and then I got up and sat here; andafter that 
I considered it could rOt be day, or you’d' be up; 
but now I see it is.” 

“ See that , now,” said Mrs. Mungavan, “ you ’re 
wrong all the. while. Our cock always crows at 
twelve o’clock, and it’s not one at present; but my 
husband has a great tooth-ache, and he says he’d be. 
the better for a smoke, and I just came in for a red 
coal, and I’d advise you to go to bed again.” 

“So I will, ma’am, by and bye; but as I’m up at 
all, I’ll wait until he’s done smolrin’, and when I’ve 
got a puff of the pipe myself, I’ll go to bed.” 

“O, wisha, wisha!” thought she, “ what ’ll Ido? I’ll 
be kilt both ways. I’d be ashamed to take up the cake, 
and it’ll be burned entirely—and what’ll he say?” 

“ What are we to do?” said she, going in to her 
husband, “ there’s that man, bad manners to him, 
up. and sittin’ near the fire; and I do n’t like to let 
him see me take up the cake, but he says he ’ll go 
to bed when he smokes; he heard our old cock, bad 
luck to him, bawlin’ and he thought it was day.” 

“ Well, here,” said Brian, “ take him the pipe, and 
make haste and bring me the cake; but do n’t let 
him see you takin’ it up.” 

“Here, sir,” said she, “ here’s the pipe; his tooth¬ 
ache ’s greatly better. W r ell, now, to be sure,tibbacky 
is a fine thing. Myself'takes a sly puff now and 
again, to comfort me; can you tell me, sir, where it 
grows ? I heard it grew up in Ulster?” 

“ 0, not at all ma’am, but in Americky, ma’am, 
where there’s plenty av land idle, and wantin’occy- 
pation; and, feix, indeed, ma’am, that’s not the way 
here, when we ’re a’most starved, and it’s so scarce, 
and wonderful dear; sit down here, if you plaze, 
ma’am, and I’ll tell you all about my men land,- and 
how I lost it, and the hobble I’m in. Will we put 
down some turf, and make a good rousin’ fire 7” 

“O, yeh, no, sir!” getting frightened about the 
cake, “we’d never get to bed if we’d a good fire.” 

“ Well, then, never mind, ma’am. You see, about 
my farm. I was tellin’ you, ma’am, my farm (puff) 
was just like that, pointing to the ashes smoothed 
down quite flat over the cole; well, my farm was 
quite smooth, and level, and fiat, just like that; but 
if it was, ma’am, my second brother, Pat, ma’am, 
(p-p-fff)—here, ma’am, here’s the pipe for you, and 
smoke for a bit.” ^ 

“Thank’e, sir. Well! well, what about your 
brother Pat?” 

“ O, I ’ll tell you. My second brother, Pat,ma’am, 


went to a blackguard’torney, and got an advice, 
and found out that he’d as good a right to the farm 
as I had myself; and he went to law with me, and he 
bate me, ma’am; and then it was all left to arbitra¬ 
tion, ma’am, and,” said Mehicle, taking a piece of 
broken scythe in his hand, as if to illustrate his de¬ 
scription, “the rascals were bribed, I’m sure; but, 
however, they made me divide the land into two 
halves, just now as I might divide this,” making a 
desperate cut across the ashes, and, of course, 
through the centre of the cake. 

“O, dear, sir! that was terrible,” said she. “I 
hope they did n’t do anymore to your land ?”’ . 

“O, yes; that was nothing, ma’am. The next 
brother, Terry, then, ma’am, says, says he, ‘ Why 
hasn’t myself as good aright as them two? 5 says he. 
‘I’ll go to law,’ says he; and so he went to law, and 
we did our best, but he bate us, and it was left to 
arbitration; and then we had to divide our land 
somehow so” cutting across again, “or, stop, I’m 
wrong, there was more of a corner cut off than that 
—it was more like this? another sliver, “ and there 
was a wall running across, as it might be so? and 
here followed another slice; by this time, too, the 
cake was pretty well minced. 

“O, dear, dear!” said she, “it must have been 
spylte entirely for you, then, sir,-” said she, thinking 
of the cake. 

“ O, musha, then! indeed it was, ma’am, not worth 
one fraction. But that was n’t half of the misfortune; 
my youngest brother, Jack, ma’am, says, says he, 
‘ Why, says he, why is n’t it mine as much as theirs ?’ 
says he. ‘ TU, go to law,’ says be; and he went to law, 
and it was left to arbitration; and they were bribed, 
and if they were, they mad# us turn, and mix, and 
twist it all to and fro, higgeldy piggeldy, in and out, this 
way and that way, just for all the world like that” said 
Mehicle, mixing ashes and rake all up together with 
the bit of scythe; “ and see, now, it’s all destroyed 
and.ruined, and broken up, just like that,” pointing 
down at the fire. 

Mrs. Mungavan was, to be sure, grievously vexed, 
but said nothing-till she went in to her husband. 

“ O, Brian,” said she, “ that’s a terrible man, that 
man at the fire. He has cut up and spylte your 
eligant cake, tellin’ me a story;” and here she told 
her husband how it happened. 

“Well, Molly, accidents can’t be helped; but, in¬ 
deed, faith, I’m very hungry,. What else is there in 
the house?” 

“ Nothing, agrah, nothing. Them lads .eat every 
bit that we had at dinner—howld on, there's the cab¬ 
bage that was boilt with the bacon, and maybe some 
av the bacon itself” 

“ O, that’s right Is that man in bed ?” 

“0, I’m sure he is”. 

“ Well, where’s the bacon and cabbage ?” 

“In the skillet, near the settle-bed.” 

It was rather dark in the room; however, he found 
the right skillet, which Mehicle watched him putting 
down, determined, however, to cheat him of it if he 
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could. As soon as Mr. Mungavan had put down 
the cabbage, he retired to bed, and Mehicle hop¬ 
ped up. 

Seeing another skillet near him, he examined it, 
and, O, joy! it was half full of tar. 

In one minute the bacon and cabbage had 
vanished down his own throat, and in another the 
tar was beginning to hiss slightly in the skillet on 
the fire. Just then, said Brian to Molly, “ do n’t you 
think, Molly, agrah, but the cabbage is near bein’ 
warm enough?’ 

“I think it ought to be now, Brian,” said Molly, 
“ will I get a spoon for you V 

tt 0, no—was n’t fingers made before forks.” 

So out he came, and walking straight up to the 
fire, sat down on his heels, and Hopped down his 
hand into the now nearly boiling tar, but quickly 
drew it up, all covered with the horrid stuff, and 
was hardly able to bear the pain. 

“O, the divil carry it away for a skillet! O, Mo- 
num un ustha, but my fingers are all destroyed! 
Oh! oh!—I put down the wrong skillet! Well, I’ll 
not bawl out, I’d waken this honest man, and all 
the people—and they’d only laugh at me; O, voh! 
what’ll I do at alii” 

In his agony, he bolted out into the garden, while 
Mehicle slipped out of the window, shillelah in hand, 
and though it was dark, saw Mr. Mungavan run to 
the cabbages, and begin stripping off the leaves, 
while he rubbed them to his fingers, in his vain 
attempts to cool his hands, and get the tar off.”- 

“Hallo!—who’s this!” said Mehicle, running up 
with the stick, “ who’s this ?” 

“ 0, dear! so you 've caught me,” said Brian, “ who 
are you?” 

“ Ah, ha! I’ve caught you, have I? I’ll let you 
know who I am. Here, Mr. Mungavan! Mr. Mun- 
gavan! quick! come out! jump up! here’s a man 
staylin’ your cabbages! Take that, you scoundrel; 
how dare you come here!” And here Mehicle began 
whacking him as hard as he could. 

“ Do n’t strike me!” said Brian, “ dont! I'Q do any 
thing you like. Oh! Oh! do n’t! Do n’t you see it’s 
me that’s here?” 

“O, I see you well enough! Come out, Mr. Mun¬ 
gavan!” said Mehicle, continuing to beat him. 

“ 0, stop! and God reward you! stop! Sure I'm 
Mr. Mungavan /” 

“ 0, thunder, and pratees, and buttermilk! Why 


didn’t you tell me so before! Sure I would n’t do 
such a thing if I didn't know it was you. Come in 
to the house. Poor man! are you much hurt V’ 

And now, many were the explanations on both 
sides. When they came in, Brian set to work, and 
called up all that were in the house, as it was now 
daylight. “ And,” said he, “ here, in the name of all 
that’s good and bad, let’s have breakfast, for I’m 
famished, not to spake of the scaldin’ and batin’ 
I got; but sure it’s all accidents, and can’t be 
helped.” 

Breakfast was prepared and finished, and Brian 
got, gradually however, into better humor. But 
when that was over, his wife called him aside, and 
said, 

“ Now, Brian, all these accidents happened through 
your own fault; so, by all the books in Connemara, 
you must take my advice to-day. Have a fine 
dinner, and make them ate and drink enough; and 
and if it’s Eileen that boy wants, faith, he’s a smart 
young man, and we could n’t do better. Say you ’ll 
give her a hundred pounds, or two, if one wont 
satisfy him; but, for goodness sake, give that 
Mehicle enough to ate.” 

What a truly sensible speech was this. Here 
was the proper view of the question. Brian Mun¬ 
gavan overcame himself for once, and was generous. 
And there was such a dinner! Eileen took good 
care of that. Turkeys, geese, and all manner of deli¬ 
cacies, graced the board. Take the words of a 
contemporaneous poet:— 

“ Mutton, and good fat bacon 
Was there, like turf in creels.” 

Or rather in the language of the old song:— 

“ There was lashins of beef there, 

And slammins of sheep there. 

And whiskey came pourin’ galore.” 

And then it was, when all, including Mr. Mun¬ 
gavan, were in that happy state denominated soft, 
that Mehicle opened his unerring batteries, never 
yet known to fail. 

Let us merely now wish them a happy wedding; 
but we somehow cannot help thinking there is in 
this tale a 

MORAL. 

Be ever hospitable; but, if you invite a friend or 
two, beware, when you say “ Take away ;” for you 
know not whether some time or another you may 
not fall in with a Mehicle O’Kelopauthrick. 
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THE LAST ADVENTURE OF A COQUETTE. 


BY THOSLSlS 31AYXE SEED. 


A 3ioee capricious coquette than the beautiful 
Kate Crossley never played with hapless hearts. 
She is now a sober matron, the wife of an elegant 
husband, and the mother of two beautiful children. 
We hate to rake up the ashes of bitter remem¬ 
brances; (for, believe us, gentle reader, this story, 
though short, is nevertheless true; and we know 
one young gentleman at least who will recognize 
the unhappy hero of it) But we cannot pass over 
in silence the last episode, in the unmarried life of 
Kate. It may be a warning to future unfortunate 
lovers, and afford a striking instance of that utter 
heartlessness which a beautiful flirt alone can feel. 

Kate was an heiress, that is, a moderate fortune 
of two hundred thousand had been accumulated ex¬ 
pressly for her use—for she was an only child. 
She had a much larger fortune, however, in her 
face; and that evening never passed, that the 
threshold of her father’s comfortable dwelling was 
not crossed by half a score of elegant beaux, all 
bloods, and some of them men of fortune. Kate 
amused herself by making these young gentlemen 
jealous. A beautiful flirt, who can command even 
the small sum of two hundred thousand dollars, is a 
dangerous creature in the community of Phila¬ 
delphia; and already on Kate Crossley’s account, 
had two parties of the aforesaid young gentlemen 
crossed over to Camden with sanguinary intentions. 
Fortunately, however, we have the most vigilant 
police in the world, and a mayor, whose instinct is so 
keen, that it has been known to forewarn him of the 
time and place of a duel, the arrangements of which ( 
had been’ kept religiously secret from all but the 
principals and their seconds. 

By such efforts of genius on the part of our 
worthy mayor, had the chivalrous lovers of our 
heroine been spared the pain of blood-letting, and 
having purchased the pleasing reputation of courage, 
they were bound over, and thus procured the 
sweet privilege of frowning at each other hereafter 
without the necessity of fighting for it. 

Matters were progressing thus; lovers were 
alternately sighing, and smiling, and scowling, when 
the elegant Augustus Nob returned from his Euro¬ 
pean tour, bringing with him, of course, a foreign 
mustache, and a decidedly foreign accent. Nob was 
an only son of one of the first families. He had 
been left an independent fortune by his parents, 
(deceased^ most of which he had contrived to spend 
in Paris and London. This, however, was still a 
secret, and Nob was welcome every where. 

But under no mahogany did Mr. Augustus Nob 
stretch his limbs more frequently than under the 
hospitable board of Mrs. Crossley. We say Mrs. 


Crossley, for although her good, husband still lived, 
he was only identified in the house as a piece of its. 
plainest furniture. 

Crossley had served his purpose in this world— 
he had made the two hundred thousand—had re¬ 
tired from business, and was no longer of any value. 
It was now Mrs C.’s turn to play her part, which 
consisted in practically proving that two hundred 
thousand can be spent almost as last as it can be 
made. Balls, soirees, and suppers, followed each 
other in quick succession. Morning lervees were 
held, attended by crowds of bloods The elegant 
Augustus was always present, and always dressed 
in the most fashionable rig. A party at the house 
of Mrs Crossley and the elegant Augustus not 
present? Who could bear the idea? Not Mrs C. 
herself who was constantly exclaiming, 

“ My dear Augustus—he is the very-life and soul 
of us; how charming, how handsome, and how 
fashionable; just the air that traveling always gives 
How much I long to call him my dear sonand in 
fact Mrs C. was leaving no stone unturned to con¬ 
summate this maternal design. She was not likely 
to find much opposition on the part of the “ elegant” 
himself Not only would the two hundred thousand 
have been particularly acceptable at that time, but 
the heart of the young gentleman, or, in other words, 
his vanity, had become greatly excited, and he felt 
much disposed to carry off the coquette in triumph, 
in spite of the agony and disappointment of at least 
a score of competitors. 

But where is our heroine, Kate, all this time? 
Flirting, of course, with a dozen beaux, each at one 
moment thinking himself most favored, and the 
next spurned and despairing. Now she smiles 
upon Mr. Fitz-rush, and compliments him upon the 
smallness of his foot. Fitz blushes, simpers, and 
appears not at all vain of his feet—in fact, stammers 
out that they are “large, very large, indeed;” to 
which candid acknowledgment on his part, should 
the company appear to assent, he carelessly .adds 
that “ they are small for a man of his size,” insinuating 
that it is nothing out of the way to find small men 
with little feet, and little credit should therefore be 
attached; but when a man of large dimensions is 
found with elegant little feet like his, the credit 
out to be quadrupled or tripled at least. 

Kate, the talented Kate, understands it all; and 
after smiling quietly at the gentleman's silliness, she 
turns her satire upon another victim. 

“Ah! my dear Mr. Cressy, how your eyes 
sparkled last night at the Opera—-they looked like a 
basilisk’s.” 

This gentleman’s eyes were of a very dull green 
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color, and looked more like a cat’s than a basilisk’s, 
but not “ seeing them as others saw them,” he re¬ 
plied that “ he could not help it—the music always 
excited him so.” 

“ Ah! the music, Mr. Cressy; but perhaps—” 

She was prevented from finishing her reply by 
the announcement of a gentleman who had just 
made his appearance in the doorway, and who was 
no less a personage than the elegant Augustus Nob. 

To say that Mr. Augustus Nob was a small fish 
in this party, would be to speak what was not true; 
on the other hand, he was a big fish—in fact the 
biggest in the kettle. Any one who had witnessed 
the sensation produced by his announcement, would 
have judged so. The coquette broke off in the 
middle of her satire, and running toward the door, 
conducted him to the seat nearest to her own, 
where, after an elegant bow, he seated himself—a 
full grown lion. During the continuance of this 
welcome reception, various pantomimic gestures 
were exhibited by different members of the com¬ 
pany. There was a general uneasy shifting of 
chairs—dark looks were shot toward the “elegant,” 
and conciliatory, and even friendly glances were 
exchanged among the beaux, who, forgetting for 
the moment their mutual jealousies, concentrated 
their united envy upon their common rival. If 
Cressy’s eyes never sparkled before, they certainly 
did upon this occasion; and the right leg of Fitz-rush 
was flung violently over the left knee, where it con¬ 
tinued to oscillate with an occasional nervous 
twitching of the toes, expressive of a hardly re¬ 
pressed desire on the part of its owner to try the 
force of those little feet on the favored “elegant’s” 
handsome person. It was all in vain, however, 
Nob was evidently the successful lover, for he 
s|£ close to the graceful creature—that is, closer 
than any other—and chatted to her of balls and 
operas; and, confident of his position, he did not 
care a fig for the envy and jealousy which on all 
sides surrounded him. 

And Kate showered all her attentions upon Nob, 
and Nob triumphed over his rivals. 

Matters progressed thus for several weeks, Nob 
still paying marked attentions to the coquette, whose 
-chief delight seemed to be, not only to torment her 
host of other lovers, but occasionally the “ elegant” 
himself! 

Augustus, however, still continued first in favor, 
and from the attentions which he received at the 
hands of Mrs. Crossley, it was conjectured by the 
family friends that a marriage with her daughter was 
. not far distant The less aspiring of Kate’s former 
lovers had long since “hauled their wind,” and 
only a few, among whom were Fitz-rush and Cressy, 
still continued to hang on despairingly to what was 
• evidently a forlorn hope. 

Nob. openly boasted that he had run them all out 
. of the ..field, and was heard triumphantly to assert 
that he was breaking the heart of the “deaw 
creatuw,” and that he “ would be under the positive 


necessity of healing it at the hymeneal altaw.” “ He 
was very young to marry—quite a child—but then 
to keep the dear sylph in suspense—oh! it would 
be bawbawous—positively bawbawous!” 

It is not to be supposed that the cunning, the 
talented Kate was ignorant of these boasts on the 
part of the elegant Nob. No—no—Kate knew 
every thing, and among other things she knew Mr. 
Augustus Nob thoroughly; and she resolved on 
taking most exquisite vengeance upon him. 

Spring—delightful spring'has returned—and all 
nature looks as sweet as the lips of a lovely woman. 
The trees upon our side-walks, and in our beautiful 
squares, are once more covered with green and 
shady foliage, and from the windows of high houses 
hang handsome cages, from which those warbling 
prisoners—the mockbird, and the troupial, and the 
linnet and canary bird, send forth their dulcet notes, 
filling the streets with music and melody. 

Fashionable ladies are beginning to make their 
appearance in the streets, unattended by gentlemen, 
as it is the shopping hour, and gentlemen would be 
only in the way. From the door of an elegant 
mansion in the upper part of Chestnut street issues 
a graceful and beautiful girl, who is proceeding 
down the street toward the busier part of the 
city. She does not loiter nor look in at the shop- 
windows, as ladies generally do at this hour, but 
walks nimbly along as though she came forth upon 
some preconceived errand. As she nears that part 
of Chestnut street which is in the neighbourhood of 
the State House she lessens her gait, and walks 
more leisurely. She is heard to soliloquize— 

“ In truth, it is as much as my courage, nay, even 
my reputation is worth, to enter the studio of my 
sweet painter thus alone; but what can I do, since 
the dear fellow has been banished from our house 
by the aristocratic notions-of my mother? "Well, I 
shall risk all for him, as he would for me, I know. 
How happy it will make him to hear my errand. 
Only to think that I am forced to an elopement, or 
marry that ninny whom my mother has chosen for 
me. But I shall elope—I shall. Henry has so often 
proposed it—how happy he shall be to hear me con¬ 
sent ; but I shall do it in my own way—that is fixed. 
Henry will laugh when I tell him of my plans. Some 
one may be with him at this moment; and deprive 
me of the pleasure of conversing with him; but then 
it is all written here, and I can see him soon again. 
‘Henky "Willis, Mixiatube Painter.’ Yes! this 
is the sweet fellow’s place—no one observes me 
enter.” So saying, the graceful girl-entered a large 
hall, the door of which stood open, and passing up a 
flight of steps, she tapped gently with her small 
gloved fingers upon the door of a chamber, upon 
which was repeated, in gold letters, the same words 
that were exhibited in front of the'building— 

“ Heney "Willis, Mekiattjee Painter.” 

In a moment the door opened, disclosing within 
the studio of an artist, the artist himselfj a fine 
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looking youth, -with dark hair and slight mustache, 
and dressed in his painter’s blouse, while in the 
back-ground could be seen a prim, stiff old lady in 
high cap and curls, steadily and rigidly sitting for 
her portrait. 

At sight of the new comer the artist’s countenance 
became bright with love and pleasure, and the 
exclamation “dearest!” that almost involuntarily 
escaped him, told that they were no strangers to 
each other. The young lady, on the other hand, 
perceiving the sitter through the halfopened door, 
glided back a step or two, so as to be unperceived 
by the latter, and taking from her reticule a folded 
paper, she held it out to the painter, accompanying 
the act with these words—“ A message for you, 
Henry; it would have been pleasanter, perhaps, to 
have delivered it verbally, but you see I have been 
prepared for any emergency.” So saying, she de¬ 
livered the' paper—received a kiss upon her little 
gloved hand—smiled—said, “good morningF’ and 
gracefully glided back into the street 

The artist re-entered his studio—found some ex¬ 
cuse to dismiss the stiff old lady, and was soon 
buried, with beaming face and beating heart, in the 
contents of the paper he had just received. 

He rose from its perusal like a man mad—mad 
from excess of joy—mad from love; and hastily 
striding up and down his small studio, he exclaimed, 
“ Yes, dearest heart! any thing—any thing you wish 
shall be done. One week, and she shall be mine; 
and such a mischievous trick—but the fool deserves 
it, richly deserves it, for aspiring to the hand of one 
so immeasurably his superior. Ninny! he little 
knew how'deeply she has loved, sweet girl! How 
she has deceived them—father, mother,friends—all! 
How sweet and how powerful is first love!” 

Kate Crossley had often been heard to say, that 
whenever she married, there would be an elope¬ 
ment. She either had a presentiment that such 
would be her fate, or she so despised the modern, 
unromantic fashion of marrying and giving in mar¬ 
riage, that she was resolved that it should be. 
Consequently, when the elegant Augustus Nob, on 
the first day of May, 1842, knelt before her in the 
most fashionable manner, and made a most fashion¬ 
able declaration, quite confident of being accepted— 
who could have refused. He was accepted, with 
the proviso that it should be an elopement 

“All right!” soliloquized Augustus, as he closed 
the hall-door behind him; “ all right, and very simple! 
old lady decidedly in my favwaw—reconciliation 
easy—carriage and four—private clergy—two days 
in a hotel—sent for, and all right again—simple, 
vewy simple, and vewy romantic, too!” 

It was a dark night—a very dark night for the 
month ofMay—and a very cold one,too; and under 
the shadow of some trees that grew upon the side¬ 
walk in the upper part of Chestnut street, making 
the spot still darker, might be seen an elegant 


carriage and horses drawn close up to the curb¬ 
stone. 

The driver was on the box, enveloped in a great 
coat, and at a short distance from the carriage, and 
leaning against a tree, might be seen the figure of a 
young man, fashionably and elegantly attired. He 
wore a cloth cloak, loosely hanging from his 
shoulders, and he was evidently waiting for some 
one to arrive and enter the carriage with him. 
There were no passers by, however, to conjecture 
his motives and actions, as it was nearly two 
o’clock in the morning, and the streets were quiet. 
He repeatedly took out a splendid watch, and 
seemed impatiently waiting for some fixed hour. 
Presently the great bell upon the state-house tolled 
two. A light footstep was now heard in the dis¬ 
tance, and a moment after a graceful woman came 
tripping along, and approached the carriage. The 
young man who had been leaning against the tree, 
immediately recognized the figure, and stretched 
out his hand to conduct her to the carriage. We 
will conceal the names of the lovers no longer— 
they were Augustus Nob and Kate Crossley. 

“My dear Kate,” said he, “ I have been waiting 
for you half an hour—how vewy cold it is!” 

“ No, no—not cold on such an errand as ours! 
But, dear Augustus, said Kate, changing her manner, 

we must be married by' the Rev. Mr. C-, the 

good old man has been like a father to me, and I 
could not think of anyone else; he has promised 
me, and is now expecting us.” 

“Oh, vewy well,” replied the lover, “you are 
sure he expects us ?” 

“Yes; I will give directions to the driver.” So 
saying she whispered a word in the ear of the 
driver, who seemed perfectly to understand her, 
and entered the carriage, followed by Augustus. 

The driver immediately gave the whip to his 
horses, and turning down Chestnut, entered a cross 
street, and drove northward toward the district of 
the Northern Liberties. 

The carriage drew up before the door of a hand¬ 
some house in the upper part of the city, and the 
driver, dismounting from his box, opened the door, 
let down the steps, and handed the lady to the 
pavement Nob thought that he saw the driver 
kiss his bride’s little white-gloved hand as she step¬ 
ped upon the curbstone; but it was so dark he 
could not be sure of this. He was sure, however, 
that he was the most officious and impertinent 
driver he had ever seen; and from the slight glimpse 
that he caught of the fellow’s face, by the light of a 
street lamp, he saw that he wore a mustache, and 
was withal a very handsome young man.’ 

It was no time, however, to study physiognomy, 
or resent imaginary insults. The door of the house 
was quietly opened by some one within, and Nob 
and his beautiful bride entered, and were shown 
into the drawing-room. The servant desired Kate 
to follow her to a dressing-room, that she might 
take off her^bonnet, and intimated to Mr. Nob that 
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the Rev. Mr. C— would wait upon him in a 
minute. 

Now it.was a very strange thing that that same 
driver, who kissed Kate’s little hand—for he actually 
had kissed it—instead of staying by his horses, as 
every good driver should do, gave them up to an¬ 
other, and walked into the house close after the 
bride and bridegroom. It was also strange that the 
bride kept the elegant Mr. Augustas Nob im¬ 
patiently waiting in that front parlor for at least 
twenty minutes; but the strangest thing, of all was, 
that when she did make her appearance, she still 
had her bonnet on, as when last he saw her, and 
was leaning on the arm of a handsome young gen¬ 
tleman "wearing mustaches and white kid gloves, 
whom the stupified Augustus at once recognized as 
the impertinent driver, and whom the reader may 
recognize as Henry "Willis, the artist. Mr. "Willis 


politely thanked Mr. Nob for having kindly attended 
his wife thither, and assisted him in bringing the 
affair to its happy termination, and added, that as 
he had driven the party thither, he hoped that Mr. 
Nob would condescend to reciprocate and take the 
box on their return. Nob, however, having got 
the sack in so cruel a fashion,Jfelt no inclination to 
take the box, and in a few moments he was among 
the missing. He was never again seen in the city 
of Brotherly Love. 

The young artist and his beautiful bride entered the 
carriage and drove to Jones’s Hotel, where they re¬ 
mained until sent for by Mr. and Mrs. Crossley, 
which happy event occurred a day or two after. 
Whoever should see the modest and matronly Kate 
now, with her two beautiful children, would hardly 
credit the story that she had ever been a coquette. 
This, however, was positively her last adventure. 
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THE LAST SHOT.* 

FROM THE RUSSIAN OF FUSHKTN.- BY F, H. T. 

We were stationed in the village of A-. The life of an officer i* 

the army is well known. In the morning there is the parade, and tb© 
riding-school; then comes dinner with the commander of the regiment 
or at the Jewish Tavern, and, in the evening, of coarse, panch and cards*. 
In A there was not one open house, not one heiress ; we assembled 
in each other’s rooms, where no one was seen who did not wear our uni¬ 
form. 

There was only one man who belonged to our society without being in 
the army. He was about thirty-five years of age, and we therefore con 
sidered him an old man. HU experience gave him many advantages over 
us; added to which, the usual gloominess of his temper, his rough man 
ners, and biting tongue, considerably increased the influence he had over 
our young minds. A kind of mystery attended him ; he seemed to be 
a Russian, yet bis name was foreign. At one period of his life hp had 
served with reputation in a regiment of hussars, and nobody knew the 
reason which induced him to leave it, and to settle in a quiet village, 
where he lived in a strange manner, appearing at the same time poor and 
prodigal; he always walked on foot, and in a threadbare black coat, and 
yet he kept open table for all the officers of our regiment. True, his 
dinner consisted of two or three dishes only, which, were prepared by 
an old veteran ; but champagne flowed in rivers. No one knew of his 
property, or the source from whence he derived his income, and no one 
dared to ask him about it. He had some hooks, for the most part mili¬ 
tary works and novels. He was liberal in lending them out, and never 
asked for them to be returned. His principal exercise was pislol-sboot- 
iDg ; the walls of his room were, so to speak, inlaid with balls. A rich 
collection of pistols was the only luxury of the poor cottage where he 
lived. The degree of precision which he had attained was extraordinary, 
and if he had proposed to hit a pear on the foraging cap of any body, 
there was not one in our regiment who would have hesitated to ofler 
his head for the experiment. We often talked of doels; but Silvio, for 
so shall I call him, never joined in the conversation. To the question 
whether he had ever fought a duel, he would drily answer that he had, 
but he never entered into any details, and it was evident that questions 
on this subject were by no means pleasant to bis ears. We supposed 
that the fate of some unfortunate victim of this terrible art was weigh¬ 
ing on his conscience. It never once struck us to suspect him of 
cowardice; there are men whose very appearance dispels all suspi¬ 
cion of this kind ; yet an accidental acquaintance caused a slight altera¬ 
tion in our opinion. 

One day about ten of our officers dined with Silvio. We drank as 
usual, that is, very freely. A. ter dinner we begged of our host to set up 
a bank; he resisted for a long time, for he scarcely e\er played; at last 
he ordered cards to be brought, threw on the table tome fifty ducats, 
and sat down to deal; we surrounded him, and the game began. 

Silvio was in the habit of being perfectly silent while engaged in play; 
he never disputed, and never explained. In cases where the potnteur 
made a mistake he would immediately pay out from the bank or write up 
the score. We knew his system, and allowed him to manage in his own 
way. But there was among us an officer who had but lately joined the 
corps. Through inadvertence he made a mistake. Silvio toon the chalk 
and balanced the account, as he was accustomed to do : the officer, be¬ 
lieving him to be in the wrong, began to make some observations ; but 
Silvio continued to deal the cards m silence. The officer, losing all pa¬ 
tience, took the brush and.erased that which he thought bad been wrong¬ 
ly marked up. Silvio took the chalk and wrote it again ; the officer, heat¬ 
ed by the wine, the game, and the laughter of bis companions, consider¬ 
ed himself deeply offended, and seizing in his rage a brass candlestick 
from the table, hurled it at Silvio, who narrowly escaped being struck by 
it. Silvio rose, pale with rage, and with sparkling eyes said—“ Sir, go 
away, and thank God that this has happened in my house l” 

We feared the consequences, and considered our new companion 
a dead man. He left the house, saying that he was ready to answer for 
the offence in whatever manner would be most pleasing to the banker. 
The game continued a few minutes longer, but seeing that our host was 
not much inclined to go on, we desisted one after another, and dispersed 
to our lodgings, conversing about the next vacancy. 

The next day, questions were put even in the riding-school as to the 
fate of the young officer, when he suddenly appeared himself among ns. 
He said that he had not yet received any message from Silvio. This 
struck us as somewhat curious : we went to Silvio, and lound him as 
usual, in the yard, driving ball after ball into a target, which he had 
stuck up on the gate : he-received ua as usual, without even alluding to 
the circumstance of the preceding evening. Three days passed over, 
and the ensign was still alive: we asked with wonder, is it possible that 
Silvio will not fight ?—Silvio did not fight; he was satisfied with a very 
slight apology, and they became friends. 

This incident for a time injured him a good deal in our opinion : want 
of courage is less than all forgiven by the young, who generally sees in 
courage the highest of human qualities, and the excuse for all possible 
vices. Ho wever,by degrees, the affair was forgotten, and Silvio regained 
his former influence. 

I alone could not approach him as before. Being naturally of a warm 
and romantic temperament, I of all my companions had been especially 
attacked to the man whose life was an enigma, and whom I fancied the 
hero of some mysterious tale. He was partial to me; at least I was the 
only one with whom he would lay aside his cutting observations, and 
speak on all sorts of subjects with simplicity and amenity. But aftex 
that unfortunate evening, the thought that his honour had been stained, 
and not repaired by his own will, haunted me, and prevented my 
associating with him on the same footing as formerly. I did not like^ to 
look at him. Silvio was too shrewd and too experienced not to perceive 
this change in my behaviour, and to discover its reason: it seemed to vex 
him; at least I found him on more than one occasion inclined to give mo 
an explanation; bat I avoided the opportunity, and Silvio withdrew from 
me. From this time, I mot him only in the rooms of my companions, 

and our former close intimacy was at an end. 

The dissipated inhabitants of a capital have no idea of the many im¬ 
pressions which are so well known to the inhabitants of villages and 
country towns: such, for example, as the expectation of the post-day. 
On the Tuesdays and Fridays our army-office was full of officers; some 
expected money,others letters, and others again newspapers. The par* 
cels were generally opened on the spot, the news communicated, and the 
office displayed a lively picture. Silvio used to receive his letters direc¬ 
ted to our regiment, and was generally present on these occasions. One 
day they gave him a parcel, the seal of which he broke with signs of the 
greatest impatience, and while be was reading his eyes sparkled. The 
officers, engaged in reading their own letters, did not remark this. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Silvio, “ circumstances demand my immediate ab¬ 
sence ; I leave to-night—I hope you will not refuse to dine with me for 
the last time. I expect you also,” he continued, addressing himself to 
me, “I expect With this he left us in haste, and we, after agree¬ 

ing to meet at Silvio’s, went our way. 

I went to Silvio’s at the appointed hour, and found almost the whole 
regiment there. All bis luggage, goods, &c. were packed up,and noth¬ 
ing remained but the naked ball-struck walls. We sat down to dinner; 

* The following tale affords a good picture of Russian manners, and is 
founded on facts. 
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our host was in excellent spirits, and soon the gaiety became general: 
the corks were flying every minute, the glasses foamed, and we wiflhed, 
with all possible sincerity, a good journey to our traveller. We rose at a 
late hoar in the evening; as we were looking for our caps Silvio bade 
good-bye to each person singly; he seized me by the hand, and stopped 
me the moment I was preparing to go. 

“I must speak with you,” he said in an under tone. 

I remained ; the guests were gone; we continued alone; sat opposite 
each other, and lighted our pipes in silence. Silvio was thoughtful; 
there appeared no traces of his late convulsive joy; his gloomy paleness, 
his burning eyes, and the thick smoke which issued from his mouth, gave 
him the appearance of a genuine daemon. After some minutes Silvio 
broke the silence. 

*< perhaps we may never meet again/' said he. “ I wished to have an 
explanation with you before our separation. You have remarked that I 
set but little value upon the opinion of others; but I like you, and I feel 
that it would be painful to me if I left on your mind a false im¬ 
pression.” 

He stopped, and began to fill his pipe again, which he had juflt finished; 
X was silent and looked down. 

44 You thought it strange that I did not demand satisfaction from that 
drunken fool R——. You will allow that, having the choice of arms, his 
life was in my hands, and mine almost without danger; l might in this 
case refer my moderation to my generosity alone; but I will tell no un* 

truth. If I could have punished R-, without risking my own life, I 

never would have forgiven him.” 

£ looked at Silvio with astonishment; such acknowledgment served 
only to confuse me the more.—Silvio continued. 

“ So it is. I have no right to expose myself to death. Six years ago a 
man gave me a blow in the face, and he still lives.” 

My curiosity was greatly excited. “ You did not fight with him 7” I 
asked; “circumstances must have separated you ?*' 

“ I^fought with him,” answered Silvio, 44 and here is a memorial of our 
duel.” 

Silvio rose and took out of a band-box a red cap with golden tassel and 
riband (one of those which the French call bonnets de police^; he put it 
on ; it was pierced by a ball just above the forehead. 

*> “ You know,” continued he, 4C that I served in the -regiment of 

hussars. You know my character; I am accustomed to domineer, and it 
was my passion from my earliest youth. In our time extravagance was 
the fashion. I was the first spendthrift in the army. We used to boast 

of drunkenness: I outdrank the celebrated B-, immortalized by D. D. 

Duels occurred every day in our regiment; at almost every one I was 
either second or principal. My companions worshipped me, and the 
commanding officers, who were often changed, looked upon me as a ne¬ 
cessary evil. 

44 l enjoyed my glory peacefully, or rather without peace, when a 
young man of a rich and noble family joined our corps;—I shall not name 
him. Never have I met a man bo brilliant in his fortunes! Imagine youth, 
mind, beauty, the maddest gaiety, the most careless courage, a sounding 
name, money without end, and you will easily conceive the effect which 
he produced among us. My priority was on the wane. Dazzled by my 
renown he was ou the point of seeking my friendship, but I received him 
coldly, and he left me without regret. I began to hate him; his success 
in the army and among the ladies actually drove me to despair. I began 
to pick quarrels with him, but to my epigrams he answered with epi¬ 
grams, which were always thought better and sharper than mine, and 
which certainly were livelier; he jested, while I railed. At last, one 
night, at a ball which was given by a Polish proprietor, and where I 
found he was an object of peculiar interest to the ladies, and more espe¬ 
cially to the lady of the bouse, with whom I had been intimate, I whis¬ 
pered to him a word of gross insult. Carried away by the feeling of »he 
moment, lie gave me a blow on the face. We flew to our swords; the 
ladies fainted; we were taken away, and went to fight the same 
night. 

** The day was beginning to dawn. I stood ou the appointed spot 
with my three seconds. I awaited my adversary with a peculiar impa¬ 
tience. The autumnal sun rose, and the heat began to diffuse itself 
around. 1 saw him from afar. He walked leisurely, wearying his uni¬ 
form and his sword, and accompanied by one second only. We went to 
meet him. He approached, holding in his hand his cap full of cherries. 
The second measured out twelve paces ; l had the first shot, but the ex¬ 
citement of malice was so great in mo that I did not trust my hand, and, 
to have time to cool, [ offered it to him. My adversary would not agree 
to this. We resolved to draw lot6 ; he was tbe constant favourite of For¬ 
tune ; he obtained the first shot, and aimed and shot through my cap. 
Now it was my turn ; at last I had his life in my hands ; I gazed at him 
with eagerness, seeking to find even a shade of emotion. He stood be¬ 
fore the pistol, picking the ripe cherries from his cap, and spitting out the 
stones. His indifference maddened me. 4 What is the use/ thought I, 
'of depriving him of hislife, since he values it so little?” A devilish 
thought shot through my mind. I dropped the pistol. 

4t 4 You, it seems,'said 1 , 4 do not care to die now, as you are busy eat- 
ing your breakfast ; I will not interrupt you.* 

** 4 No interruption whatever, I can assure you,' was his reply. 4 Pray 
fire. Do as you please, however, you may reserve your fire ; I am al¬ 
ways at your service.' 

4< l turned round to the seconds and told them I did not wish to have 
my fire that day; and thus the duel ended for tbe time. 

“ I left the regiment, and retired to this village. From that time 1 
have not passed a single day without thinking on revenge. To-day the 
hour has struck.” 


Silvio pulled from his pocket a letter, which he had received in the 
morning, and handed it over to me. 

Sombody {it would seem, his factotum) wrote to him, from Moscow, 
stating that a certain person was soon to be married to a young and beau¬ 
tiful girl. 

“You guess,” said Silvio, “ who the certain person is. I go to.Moscow. 
We shall see whether he will confront death with as much indifference 
before his marriage as he did atone time while eating cherries !” 

With these words, Silvio arose, threw his cap on tne floor, and began 
to strut and stride to and fro in the room, hke a tiger in hia rage. I 
listened without moving. I was overwhelmed by strange conflicting 
emotions. The servant came in and announced that the horses were 
ready; Silvio pressed my hand with great warmth; we embraced 
each other. He sat down in the telagga , where there were only two 
waaks ; the one with pistols, the other with victuals. He took leave 
once more, and the horses galloped away. 

Home years had passed away, and domestic affairs had obliged me to 

settle m the poor village of A-, in the N-province. In the 

midst of my rural occupations, I could not help sighing now and then 
at the recollection of my former life, noisy as it was free from care. I 
lound it most difficult to accustom myself to pass my autumn and winter 
evenings in perfect solitude. I could somehow or other contrive to 
draw out the hours until dinner time ; either by taking to the « Starost,” 
surveying the works, or visiting tho new institution ; but as soon as it 
grew dark, I was quite at a loss to know what to do with myself. The 
small number of books which I had found under tho chest of edrawers, 
aad m the lumber-room, I already knew by heart. AH the fairy and 
other tales the housekeeper, Kisilowna, could possibly remember, or in¬ 
vent—why, I had heard them over and over again; the songs of the vil¬ 
lage women made me melancholy. At one time I took to the Nalioka ; 
? ut it made my bead ache, and, to tell the truth, I feared lest I should 
oecome a drunkard from woe —that is, a most woeful drunkard; of which 
there were several instances in my district. There were no near neigh¬ 
bours about mo, except two or three woeful ones, whose conversation con¬ 
ned for the most part in hiccoughs and aspirations. Solitude was cer- 
less intolerable. At length I determined to go to bed as early as 
P “*ble, and to dine as late as possible ; thus I shortened the evening 
a lengthened the day, and I found this a good plan, 
to th *°? * verst8 ” distance from me, there was a rich estate, belonging 

Con 6 ^ oante8S B-; nobody lived on it but the steward. The 

in ^ erS0 if °°iy once visited it for the short space of a month 

herm* v 1 ^ ear berinarr iage. However, in the second spring of my 
D k rumour spread that the Countess and her husband would 

of Jane 8ammer ber village. Indeed, they arrived in the beginning 

laser 6 ar SI al a nei S hb °a r an important epoch in the life of vil- 
fore h P ro P r ^ etor8 their servants speak of it two months be- 

of tho ■* ¥ , tbreo years afterwards. As to me, I confess, the news 
QDon Tvf m t u °* a y° u . n g and beautiful neighbour had considerable effect 
g nn j ** c bu / ne d with impatience to see her, and therefore,the very first 

to a ^ ter her amva ^ * went in the afternoon to the village of A-, 

and mosthnmble»eiTMt. their Excellencies ’ 88 their nearest neighbour 

n ,J* le q. 8 1 ?rtf n |^ t0 °k me into tho Connt’a study, and went to announce 
nrv - apartment was furnished with the greatest possible lux- 

bast's • over ° wa '] 9 there stood book-shelves, surmounted by bronze 
^covered wh^“ ° lp Tf- lher ? wa * a large looking glass ; the floor 
h green clotn, and carpets thrown over it. In my ob- 
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scare comer I had become a stranger to luxury, and not having any of 
the riches of other people, I felt uncomfortable, and awaited the Count 
with a certain degree ol fear, something like a petitioner from the coun¬ 
try who awaits the appearance of a minister. The doors were opened, 
and a distinguished looking man, ol about thirty-two years of age, came 
into the room. The Count approached me with an open and benevolent 
countenance. I summoned up sufficient courage to begin an apology, but 
he did not allow me to complete the sentence. We sat down ; his con¬ 
versation, free and pleasant, soon dispersed the unusual modesty I had 
acquired in the wilderness. I already began to feel my self at home, when 
suddenly the Countess came in, and I was more confused than before. 
Truly she was most beautiful. The Count introduced me to her ; I wish¬ 
ed to appear at ease, but the more I tried to put on a graceful mien, the 
more I felt gauche and ridiculous. In order to give me time to collect 
my senses, and to get accustomed to my new acquaintances, they spoke 
for some minutes to each other, treating me, as they would a good neigh¬ 
bour, without ceremony. Meantime, I began to walk up and down, 
looking at the books and pictures. £ am no connoisseur of paintings, but 
there was one which strongly attracted my attention, it was some view 
in Switzerland ; however, it was not the painting of the picture which 
struck me, but the fact that it was pierced by two balls, one struck upon 
the other. 

“ That’s a good shot,” said I, addressing the Count. 

“Yes,” said he, a very remarkable shot; do you shoot well 7” he 
continued. 

“ So-so,” I replied, glad that the conversation had at last turned on a 
subject in which I felt some interest; “ I should not misB a card at thirty 
paces—of course, with tried pistols.*’ 

“ No !” said the Countess, with an air of great attention. “ And you, 
my friend, would you hit a card at thirty pacesdistance ?” 

“ Some day we will try our skill/* said the Count. 44 At one time I 
was no bad shot, but now it is full four years since I touched a pistol.” 

44 Oh,” I remarked, 14 in that case I lay a wager that your Excellency 
will not hit a card even at twenty paces,—the pistol requires daily prac¬ 
tice. I know this by experience: in our regiment I was considered one 
of the best shots. Once it happened that I did not touch a pistol for a 
whole month ; mine were at the maker's to be repaired. Well, what 
would you think 7 The first time I began to shoot afterwards, [ missed 
four times running a bottle placed at twenty-five paces from me. We 
i had a major who wai a wit; ho happened to be present, and he said, 

I * Well now, my good fellow, it seems that you cannot lift op your hand 
against the botile.* Now your Excellency, you must not neglect this 
I exercise, or you will forget the art altogether. The best shot I ever met 
sed to practise every day ; at least, he used to shoot three limes before 
dinner. This was as much a custom with him as a glass ol brandy.” The 
Count and the Countess were glad that I oegau tt talk. 

“ And how did he shoot 7V asked the Count. 

4 * Why, in this manner, your Excellency ; sometimes he would see a fly 
: sitting on the wall,—you laugh, Countess ; I assure you it is true. Well, 
he would see thefly, and csdl out 4 Kuzka, a pistol; * and Kuzka would 
bring him a loaded pistol: he would puli the trigger, and the fly would 
j be struck into the wall!” 

! 44 That is wonderful !** said the Count, “ And what was his 

name 7” 

“ Silvio, your Excellency.** 

' “Silvio!** exclaimed the Count, rising from his seat. “You knew 
Silvio ?** 

! “ To be sure I knew him. He and I were friends. He was received 

in our regiment as a brother-officer. But now it is more than five years 
sience we heard of him. So it seems your Excellency knew him also 7” 

“ 1 knew him well. Did he never tell you of a very strange occur¬ 
rence 7” 

44 Was it not of a blow on the face which he recrived at a ball from 
some ill-mannered boor ?’* 

44 Ay! But did he tell you the name of that ill-mannered boor 7** 

44 No I your Excellency, he did not,” said I, guessing how matters 
stood. “ Pray excuse—I did not know—Can it be you 7” 

“ It was I,” said the Count, with a troubled air ; 44 and the pierced 
picture is a memorial of our last meeting.” 

“ Ah! mon c&er,” said the Countess, 44 pray do not tell. It will be ter¬ 
rible for me to listen.” 

“ No !” replied the Count. “I shall relate the whole history. He 
knows how I insulted his friend. Let him know, also, Silvio's re¬ 
venge.” 

Tne Count offered me an easy chair, and with the greatest cariosity I 
listened to tho following tale:— 

44 Five years ago I married. The first month, the honeymoon, I passed 
here, in this village. To this house I am indebted for the best minutes of 
my life, and for one of the most painful receUeciions. One evening we 
rode out on horseback. My wife’s horse got uneasy. She was frighten¬ 
ed, gave me the reins, and went home on loot. In the court-yard I found 
a travelling telagga. I was told that in my study there was a person 
who declined giving his name, but who had simply said that he had 
some business with me. I entered this room, and saw, in the dusk, a 
bearded man, covered with dust. He stood near the fire-place. I ap¬ 
proached him, endeavouring to recollect his features. ‘You do not re¬ 
cognise me. Count?' he said, with a trembling voice. 4 Silvio/1 exclaim-j 
ed ; and, I confess, I felt as if my hair really stood on end. ‘You are 
right/ he continued. 4 It is my turn to shoot now. I came to discharge 
my pistol. Are you ready7’ A pistol was sticking out of his side 
pocket. I measured twelve paces, and placed myself in the corner, 
begging him to shoot quickly, before my wife's return. He delayed. 
He wanted light. They brought the candles. I shut the door, ordered 
that no one should be allowed to enter, and again begged he would 
shoot. He pulled out the pistol, and aimed. I counted the seconds— 
I thought of her—a terrible minute elapsed—Silvio lowered his hand. 
‘I am sorry/ he said, ‘that the pistol is not loaded with cherrystones— 
a ball is a heavy thiug. I cannot help thinking that this is not a duel, but 
a murder. I am not accustomed to take aim at an unarmed adversary. 
Let us begin anew. Let us draw lots who is to shoot first.* My head 
went round. Me thought I would not agree. At last, we loaded another 
pistol, and numbered two cards. He put them into the cap whichl had 
shot through. I again drew out the first number. ‘You are devilish 
lucky. Count,’ said he, with a smile I shall never forget. I do not under¬ 
stand what was the matter with me, or by what means he could oblige 
me to do it—but—I shot—and hit that picture.” 

The Count pointed with his finger to the pierced picture. His face 
was red, the Countess paler than her handkerchief. I could not check 
an exclamation. 

“I shot” continued the Count, “and, thank God, I missed; then Sil¬ 
vio—that moment he was really fearful—began to aim at me. Suddenly 
the door flew open. Mary rushed in, and threw her arms round my 
neck. Her presence restored me to my senses. * My poor girl, do you 
not see we play 7 How frightened you are! Go! drink a glass of water, 
and come back. I will introduce you to an old friend and companion.’ 
Mary still doubted. 4 Say, does my husband speak the truth 7* she said, 
turning to the formidable Silvio. 4 Is it true that you are only playing V 
4 He is always playing, Countess/ answered Silvio. ‘ Once he gave me 
a blow on the face. It was in fun that he pierced my cap with a ball. It 
was in joke that even this minute he missed me; and now I really think 
that it is my turn to have a bit of fun. 1 With this he was going to aim 
at me, in her presence. Mary threw herself at his feet. ‘Rise, Mary 
—shame !’ I exclaimed, in a rage. 4 And you, sir, will you desist tam¬ 
pering with a woman 7 Will youshoot or not7* ‘ I will not/ answered 
Silvio. 4 1 am satisfied. I have seen your confusion, your fear. I have 
obliged you to shoot at me. I deliver you up to your own conscience.' 
He was on the point of going; but he stopped at the door, looked round 
for the picture I bad hit, fired almost without taking aim, and disappear¬ 
ed. My wife had fainted ; the servants did not dare to stop him. He 
went out to the entrance-gate, called his yamseheik, and was away before 
I could recover my senses." 

The Count stopped. In this manner I learnt the end of the tale, the 
beginning of which had at one time so powerfully interested me. I never 
met our hero again. They say that during thoj rebellion of Ypsilanti, 
Silvio was at the head of a body of troops, and that he was killed at the 
battle of Skulyari. 
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THE LAWYERS MIDE. 

HY S. A. II. 

“Jane Sullivan is really going to be 
married,” said Hannah Picrsol, entering 
my room one bright morning. 

“Ah! when is the important event go¬ 
ing to take place, and who is to be the 
bridegroom r it is all news to me.” 

“Why as to the time, wo are not certi¬ 
fied, but John Fulsom is the husband elect.” 

“Indeed, why I thought limma Green 
was his affianced wife; I hope our young 
lawyer is not a coquettish gentleman.” 

“ Emma dismissed him; she thought 
his habits were not good, and that a man 
who would not lay aside his cups and pipes 
to please a young lady, would not be very 
liable to do it to gratify a wife; she re¬ 
quested him to discontinue his visits.” 

“ Wisely done, too ; but is Lawyer Fill- 
aim intemperate? He is generally esteem¬ 
ed a smart man; and more than ordinari¬ 
ly enterprising.'’ 

“ Yes, he is so, but I suppose he does 
sometimes dip into the forbidden cup too 
deep for his own good, and he smokes his 
| dgar incessantly.” 

“ That is disagreeable enough, certainly, 
but not so deleterious as the other habit; 
strange that in the present age of reform, 
a young man of any intelligence should 
I fall into such excesses, it speaks but poor¬ 
ly of his enterprise.” 

“I think Jane ought to understand that 
he is addicted to these tilings, for it will 
I be too bad for her to marry him; she is 
so sensitive that it will kill her outright 
to find her husband is in the drunkard’s 
path.” 

“I hope she will make the discovery 
before she is married, however you might 
Casually drop a watchword to place her 
Upon her guard ; you are intimate friends.” 

“ I do not like to interfere in such an 
affair, yet, certainly Jane ought to know; 
if she could only be convinced for herself 
y-let me see, I reckon I know how to fix 
it; and then she can act as she pleases.’ 

“ How now, Hannah ? You know Jane 
| is so plain hearted that she would be as 
liable to ask him the direct question, as any 
Way.” 

“ Not quite—but Jane has, we know, a 
tincture of romance in her composition; 
now if you can prevail upon her to enter 
into my scheme, she will find out his beset¬ 
ting sin by her own observation without 
any actual assistance.” 

“What mad project have you in view 
now?” 

“ Be patient, Kate, and you shall find 
°ut; I am afraid you could not keep the 


secret, and by getting air all would he lost 
so saying the frolic-loving girl ran out oi 
the parlor, and in a few minutes I saw her 
enter Mrs. Sullivan’s residence, who, with 
her only daughter, had, a few months pre¬ 
vious, come into our village, intending to 
make it a permanent residence. Mrs Sul¬ 
livan was a widow,urnd of her numerous 
family one alone was spared to he a solace 
and comfort to her declining years. Bear¬ 
ed in affluence, her every wish a law, it 
might have been expected that she 
would have been self-willed; hut, upon 
the contrary, it was often remarked by her 
| acquaintances, that none of the gay groupe 
of which she was the centre, was more mild 
or amiable than Miss Jane; and all val¬ 
ued the acquisition to our merry circle, 
when the young, gay, and wealthy heiress 
became one of its members. Jane was pe¬ 
culiarly diffident of herabilities, but she had 
that love of romance which would often 
carry her into a frolic, from which she 
would have otherwise instinctively shrank. 
Hannah Picrsol was an exceedingly lively 
girl, of great energy, and full confidence in 
her own powers ; she knew that she pos¬ 
sessed the ability to do what ever she chose, 
and was therefore hv this spirit, often led 
into scenes of life from which young ladies 
arc usually excluded. 

Upon the evening of the same day in 
which she had projected her scheme, she 
again entered our parlor, and after a few 
common-place remarks, casually inquired 
of a gentleman present when the court sat 
at Clifton. 

“ Next week, Thursday,” was the reply. 

“ Is it expected Lawyer Fulsom will he 
there ?” 

“Yes, he is certainly intending to he 
there; he is engaged as counsel ill a num¬ 
ber of cases, and if he should happen to be 
himself ho will do well undoubtedly. I 
fear, however, that he will not resist the 
temptations by which he will he surround¬ 
ed. He is, I am fearful, fast descending 
in the broad road to ruin.” 

Hannah took her leave; I could form no 
conception of the plan she was forming, but 
was satisfied it had some connection with 
Clifton and the County Court. Next 
Tuesday morning the stage coach drove up 
to Mrs. Sullivan’s door, and two respecta¬ 
bly dressed aged women entered the inside, 
while their baggage was deposited upon 
the coach; supposing them to ho some 
company of the family, I thought no more 
of the circumstance till I understood, by 
some passing friends, that neither Hannah 
l’iersol or Jane Sullivan could he found, 
they had gone on an excursion somewhere 
—no one knew whither. The thought 


flashed upon my mind in a moment that 
they had gone to Clifton. I could hardly 
restrain my impatience to learn the result. 
Five days passed, when the wheels of the 
stage again rattled up the street, and again 
stopped before the mansion of the widow'. 
The same old ladies alighted, one of them 
hobbled upon her cane towards the house, 
while the other adjusted her spectacles to 
pay be: fare and give directions concerning 
her trunks aSxl kbandboxes. Surely these 
venerable, .matrons could not be the girls 
—in a few moments the merry laugh of 
Hannah came ringing forth from the open 
windows, and impatient to learn the result 
of the expedition, I donned my bonnet and 
shawl, and pushed over to hear the re¬ 
port. "When I entered the parlor, two old 
ladies rose to greet me, attired in rather 
coarse but tidy apparel, with their neat 
muslin caps tied under their chins by a broad 
black ribbon, which passed over the crown, 

[ while their iron rimmed spectacles W'Cre 
confined upon the outside by a bit of white 
paper: their old fashioned calico gowns 
were somewhat faded, but perfectly neat. 

“ The Misses Jones,” said Mrs. Sullivan, 
and I returned their ‘ how d’ye does,’ with 
all due courtesy, and taking the proffered 
scat, .began, to inquire concerning their 
journey, when, from the lips of one of the 
venerable spinsters, proceeded the merry 
laugh of Hannah Picrsol, while Jane Sul¬ 
livan's voice proclaimed at once who the 
Misses Jones were. ‘ Ah ICate, you may 
well be deceived,’ said Jane, ‘ for no one 
lias known us since we left home, and you 
know that a great many of our villagers 
went over to Court at the same time w r e 
started, both by stage and private convey¬ 
ance.’ 

“And you have really been to Clifton? 
why girls.” 

“ lleally and truly,” said Hannah, “ hut 
come, w'o must change our dress or the se¬ 
cret will get out. Kate, you must give us 
the right hand of fellowship, and not for 
the life of you say a word about the Misses 
Jones, and when we come down we will 
tell you the whole stoiy, hut no questions 
now'—come Jane.” 

When the girls had gone, Mrs. Sullivan 
and I had a hearty laugh. 

“ Those are sad girls, Kate, but they are 
so full of frolic that they must have some 
fun; I was terribly afraid they would be 
found out; hut did they not make capital 
old ladies. How well Jane limped off and 
complained of the rheumatism. Hannah 
can do anything she tries; but I do want 
to hear their story.” 

“Now for the adventures of the old 
maids.” 

“Well, mother; but Hannah must he 
the narrator, for she did all the talking; 

I could not say a word; all I did was to 
take snuff and have the rheumatism.” 

“Well, Mrs. Sullivan, to begin then, we 
understood, you know, that Mr. Fulsom 
was not to go till Thursday morning; we 
supposed, therefore, if we started on Wed¬ 
nesday, we should have plenty of time to 
got there and locate ourselves nicely before 
he should arrive, but judge of our conster¬ 
nation, when w'e found ourselves exactly 
opposite to him in the coach. I certainly 
expected we should he detected, but the 
dust hurt poor Jane’s eyes so that she was 
obliged to put her thick veil over her face, 
and I thought likely she went to sleep, 
for she did not speak hut oneg till we ar¬ 
rived at Clifton, but let me do all the talk¬ 
ing, and I never knew Fulsom to be more 
sociable. He inquired very particfiikrly 
concerning the wliys and wherefor>' es 0 f 0 ur 
visit to lira. Sullivan’s.’nd th<" |’.-gan to 


refer to Miss Jane. He thought her a very 
fine young lady; I said she was a very fine 
gal—he esteemed her for being amiable 
a fid intelligent; I liked her because she 
w'as good natured—he wondered if she 
w'as going to ho married; I guessed not— 
next, did she receive many calls from young 
gentleman ? I said as how I did not see 
any fellows about there, but heard them 
toll of a Mr. Fulsom, a young lawyer, that 
called quite often, and I reckoned that Jane 
liked him well enough, and I guessed like¬ 
ly that he loved her too, hut the game was 
all up with him now. Why so, said ho— 
why, says I, one morning there came in a 
rattle-headed girl that they called Hannah, 
and she told Jane a long story about John 
Fulsom being intemperate; and how he 
smoked, and that that was the reason the 
Green gal turned him off, and that some¬ 
times he got so bad that lie could not at¬ 
tend to his business, and folks were afraid 
ho would disgrace himself if he went over 
to the Country Court. 

What did Jane say to it, ho inquired, 
and his face was as deep a crimson as the 
brightest velvet rose. Why, she looked 
dreadful sober, said I, and said she was very 
sorry, for Mr. Fulsom was a very fine young 
man, but lie must give up all thoughts of 
marrying her,’Tor she would never marry a 
man that used intoxicating drinks, and a* 
to tobacco that was next to it, and she al¬ 
most cried when she said she should never 
marry Lawyer Fulsom, and then Hannah 
told her, perhaps he would leave off in 
time, and she said if he did not respect 
himself enough to become a sober man, she 
would not flatter herself that a wife would 
ever induce him to do it, and a groat deal 
more she said about him, but I guess it was 
something of a cross to give him up ; btit 
she will the very next time he calls to soe 
her. Well, after I told him all this, he 
looked mighty sober, and did not seem to 
want to talk any more, and when we drove 
up to the hotel where we changed horses, 
he did not go into the bar-room, but staidi 
upon the verandah, and when he lndlKaiP 
acquaintance that invited him to go and 
take a glass of wine, he refused promptly. 

“ What is the matter, John,” said he, 

“ I never knew you to refuse to take a glass 
before ?" 

“ I am almost a temperance man,” sa*W 
Fulsom. 

“Ah, what has turned your mind so sud- 
denjy?. I should think it was high time' t<5 
ccmiiul'rice' a.'rcibrn*. when:one young lady 
has turned you off because you are dissipat¬ 
ed, and another is -only- whiting a chance to 
serve you in the same style.” " 

You see now, Mrs. Sullivan, that our 
concerted plan for employing him as coun¬ 
sel, would not bear at all; and as there 
would be no use to remain at Clifton, we 
went on to the Springs, and stopped oyer 
one stage, and then returned homo quite 
safe.” 

“ Yes, dear mother, and a delightful time 
we have had of it too, I enjoyed it to per¬ 
fection, it was so romantic.” 

“ Well done, girls, what wild expedition 
will you start next ? I trembled for you.” 

“ But mother, if you could only have 
heard Hannah’s voice tremble, and seen licr 
take snuff, whilst acting out Miss Debby 
Jones, you would have laughed outright; 

I am certain I had to try hard to keep 
grave and sedate.” 

“ Poor Fulsom,” said Hannah, “ I fear I 
hfr?.'.fixed his lasting vengeance upon me, 
fur meddling in his matrimonial specula¬ 
tions ; but I am used to the storm, and 
guess it will soon blow over, but surely— 
there he i s. coming up the walk: now. 
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—jane act as over, and don't in the 
name, of mercy, say a -word about going 
away. If he knows the old ladies have 
come hack, why, they arc tired, and have 
lain down to rest, and he will of course, ex¬ 
cuse them/’ 

“ Mrs. Sullivan, how is your health ?” 
said the young gentleman, as he entered 
the elegant parlor, “ good afternoon Miss 
Picrsol, Miss Jane, how arc you Ivatc ?” 

“ AY lien did you return from Clifton,” 
said Jane. 

“ This morning ; we did not have as ma¬ 
ny eases upon the docket as usual, and I 
left as soon as my business would permit 
of my absence.” 

“ You arc more prompt in your return 
than usual,” remarked Hannah, “ perhaps 
there was some magnetical attraction which 
drew you.” 

“ May ho so, or perhaps I have learned 
to place a higher estimate upon my time.” 

“ I believe young lawyers assume it their 
rightful privilege to have a glee when the 
duties of Court arc fairly past.” 

“Truly, Miss Pic-rsol, that is the custom 
—yes, and it has heretofore been my cus¬ 
tom, hut I trust 1 have chosen a wiser 
course now. AA 7 hcn I view the past few 
years of my practice, I wonder at the infat¬ 
uation which could have led me so long to 
indulge in those pernicious habits, which 
had well nigh proved my utter destruction.” 

“ What day did you go to Cliftonr” in¬ 
quired Airs. Sullivan. 

“ Tuesday last; and I had the company 
of your relatives, the Alissos Jones, through¬ 
out my ride; X shall owe them my lasting 
gratitude in arresting my attention, in thus 
causing me to look back upon the course I 
have pursued in times past. Aliss Jane, 
may 1 solicit your company for a few mo¬ 
ments r” 

Months rolled on, when one morning a 
card was handed to me, which, upon pe¬ 
rusal, I found to he an invitation to a 
wedding at Airs. Sullivan’s. 

At the appointed hour of attendance, I 
was ushered into the parlor, which had re¬ 
cently been furnished in a style of most 
magnificent elegance. A large company 
was present; soon the bride and bride¬ 
groom made their entrance, in the persons of 
of the widow’s beautiful daughter and our 
village lawyer; the ceremony was perform¬ 
ed, and the congratulations of the warm¬ 
hearted guests were heaped upon the lovely 
bride and her noble looking husband. 

“ IIow I wish your cousins, the Misses 
Jones, were here to witness the ceremony, 
and my happiness, as the result of their 
conversation in the stage coach,” said Ful- 
som: as he drew his sweet wife to a seat be¬ 
side him upon the sofa. 

“ They arc here, hut were fearful you 
might construe their remarks harshly, and 
upon that account declined coming down; 
if you wish, Hannah and I will summon 
them.” 

;i j “ Certainly do so, dearest, I really wish 
•to see them, and tender my heartfelt thanks 
for their inestimable benefit, which was of 
no less value because I was unknown to 
them ; I shall rejoice to acknowledge the 
favor.” 

Hannah and Jane retired to assist the 
infirm old ladies in their descent from the 
chamber to the dining-room; and, in a few 
moments, we heard the clatter of the rhou- 
ma.tic’s ctme upon, the'stairs, and the treble, 
palsied* voice of the ocher sister, aimounc- 
cd their approach. Fulsoni “advanced to 
the door to*;greet them, and. almost coil- 
founded 1 th6in'Vp his thanks land protesta¬ 
tions of eternal gratitude for their services 
in snatching him as a brand from the burn¬ 
ing. The poor old ladies were sadly em¬ 
barrassed, and hardly knew what to say, 
hut were really glad if they had done any 
good. Just then, Airs. Sullivan entered 
the room, exclaiming “ where are Jane and 
Hannah r” 

“ Here—-here,” ejaculated the Misses 
Jones, springing to their feet, and casting 
from them cane, snuff box and spectacles, 
to the perfect amazement of the bridegroom, 
who could hardly comprehend the sudden 
transformation of his fair young wife from 
the person of an infirm old lady. 

# “ Aly guardian angel,” said he, folding 
his loved Jane to his heart, “ what do I 
owe to you ?” 

“ Not anything, dearest, it was all Han¬ 
nah ; she planned it, and I did nothing 
but what she told me.” \ 

“ My sister spirit,” said he, kissing the 


forehead of Aliss Picrsol, “bo to me still a 
directing, guiding friend.” 

Mr. and Airs. Fulsom are still alive, and 
never lias Jane found occasion to regret 
licr frolicsome ride to Clifton in the stage 
coach. 

Hannah still remains their wannest, 
truest friend, and many and happy are the 
hours which she passes under their roof. 
Jane still retains enough romance in her 
i nature to paint all life’s varied scenes with 
; rosy hues, and although she has been call- 
| cd upon to drink deeply of the dark waters 
of affliction, by following her mother and 
several little ones of her own to their last 
sleep in the quiet church-yard, yet she 
looks forward to future life with calmness 
and hope ; and her husband, kind, respect¬ 
ed and prosperous, has never given her 
cause to regret the solemn vow’ which 
hound her as the Lawyer’s Bride. 

Phil. Dollar Newspaper. 
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THE LEAP YEAR PARTY. 

BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


‘‘Cousin,” said Madge Carlton, suddenly 
breaking off in the midst of a merry song, 
“cousin Grace, I am going to give a leap year 
ball.” 

“A leap year ball?” 

“Yes, this is leap year, bo I moan to have 
some fan out of it. I will issue invitations for 
a ball to the ladies; each one shall then select 
the gentleman she will escort, call for him, bring 
him here, furnish his bouquet, and give him her 
arm to enter the room. The ladies shall invite 
the gentlemen to dance, make love to them, pass 
tho refreshments at Bupper, and finally escort 
the ‘dear creatures’ home.” 

“It will be splendid 1 Of course there is no 
objection made to a serious proposal, if any of 
the ladies are so inclined?” 

“Not at all. Now to make a list, and then 
get pa to consent. Cornel” 

Madgo Carlton was the gayest little brunette 
that ever fluttered, butterfly-like, amongst the 
flowers of society. Madge was an heiress, a 
coquette, not a flirt, for she would not inten¬ 
tionally have wounded any one for worlds: but 
she could not help being pleased with attention, 
and showing Bhe woa pleased. Madge was tiny, 
beautiful, sparkling, loving, and lovely. 

Madge Carlton had two lovers. Of admirers 
she had a score; but there were two men who 
had made it the first object of their life to love 
this bright little Madge, One loved hopefully, 
earnestly endeavoring to win a return. Tho 
other loved sadly, silently, not daring to woo 
the tiny fairy. 

Harry Wells was handsome, talented, rich, a 
good dancer, a perfect gentleman, and a gay 
idler in fashion’s haunts. Lawrence Hayes was 
also talented, but quiet and reserved. He hod 
been Mr. Carlton’s clerk for dfeven years, and 
had loved Madge when she was a winsome 
school girl. He never “made love” to Mb idol. 
He was. poor, shy, and proud; and could not 
stoop to try to win the heiress, but he looked 
on when Harry Wells courted her, trying to 
think he should be happy if she married and 
was happy with his rival ; crushing back his own 
ardent, unselfish 16ve into hopeless, sad sorrow. 

Which did Madge prefer? She knew these 
men loved her. Lawrence had never spoken, 


yet with a woman’s quick instinct she felt his 
love. She flirted gayly with Harry; rode with 
him, walked with him, and accepted his atten¬ 
tions; yet, with a perfectly frank, easy manner, 
she kept a wall of ice between Harry and her¬ 
self; and while he could not tell what prevented 
him, he still felt that he had best not tempt his 
fortune yet. She was not so freo with Law¬ 
rence. Gay, laughing, and radiant, she had a 
pretty, shy manner when alone with him. He 
attributed it to his own ten years seniority, and 
longed for tho frank, girlish manner she exhi¬ 
bited toward Harry; yet, when ho conversed 
with her, drawing out tho treasures of a wcll- 
stored mind, and a pure, womanly heart, hidden 
under her gay manner, he sighed to think how 
great was the treasure he coveted. Sometimes 
he wished poverty could come to his employer, 
that he might gather bis treasure close to his 
heart, shield her from every sorrow, and prove 
in adversity his great love. Under tho grave ro- 
8erve of hiB manner, none suspected this burn¬ 
ing passion. None? Madge did! 

It was the evening of the ball. Merrier 
laughtor was never heard, brighter blushes 
never seen, than those in Mr. Carlton’s parlor, 
on the evening of the leap year ball. A gay 
group of young people was collected near the 
hostess, who was the brightest reveler there. 
Lawrence watched her from his corner, where 
he stood toying with some ornament upon the 
mantle-piece. Harry was, as usual in such 
scenes, close beside her. 

“Miss Carlton,” said Mr. Harding, one of the 
group around Madge, “there is one condition in 
your invitation not complied with.” 

“Indeed! Rebellion in this camp must be 
put down! What is it?” 

“The ladies do not make love to us!” 

“No, they do not!” echoed several of the gen¬ 
tlemen. 

“Shocking! Do they want an example? 
Mr. Harding, will you take my arm for a pro¬ 
menade?” 

Mr. Harding looked down from his six foot 
height to the tiny littlo witch beside him, and 
then offered hia arm. 

“No, take mine! Mr. Harding!” a sigh. 

“Miss Carlton, are you ill?” 
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“No;” another sigh. “Not ill when you smile «: floor as the ball room, Lawrence was sitting 
upon me!” Everybody laughed at Madge’s pre- s alone, when a fairy-like figure Btood before him. 
tended love-making. “Truant!” said Madge, “what are you doing 

“Ladies!” said Madge, “take your partners s here?” 
for the first quadrillo.” > “Have you missed me!” There was a deep 

There was plenty of blushing and some pout- ^ thrill in his heart, a tremor in his voice, 
ing, ns one or two of the most fascinating beaux ^ “Oh!” said Madge, gayly, ‘‘you wish to re¬ 

pleaded prior engagements on a third or fourth ^ mind me of my omission. I have danced with 
invitation from Borne fair ones. Who would 4 you, handed you ices, sent you a bouquet, but I 
Madge chooso? Harry, of course! Lawrence 5 have not made love to you. Shall 1 begin?” 
wqb watching her little figure flitting from guest 4 There was a deep Bilence. The merry words 
to guest, finding places for dancers, and with | she had uBed to many of her guests failed Madge 
merry grace putting bashful folks at ease, in- \ now. His eyes were fixed upon her sorrowfully, 
troducing couples, prompting timid girls, carry- 4 lovingly. She softly orept up close to him, say¬ 
ing smiles everywhere, leaving a streak of sun- ■; jug in a low tone, 
shine wherever she went. Sho stood before him. ^ “Lawrence!” 

The smile died out, and she blushed crimson. { He started back. 

“Mr. Hayes, shall I have the pleasure of$ “No! no! do not trifle with me! do not make 
dancing the first quadrillo with you?” \ a jest of my love! My love! Oh! Madge, do 

Lawrence bowed, offered his arm, and led her ^ not tempt me to—” A strong man was Law- 
to a place. He thought, 4 rence, but a great, choking sob interrupted him. 

“This is her duty-danco. She knows I am | Madge's low, soft voice stole in on his heart, 
grave, and would not win the admiration of the jj “Do yon love me, Lawrence?” 
gay boauties here, so her kind heart prompts 4 “Love you! Madge! Madge, I have loved you 
hor to dance once with mo.” § for seven yearB better than my life!” 

ftarry wqb Madgo’a next partner; then other 4 She still crept closer to him, till her bright 
guests were invited; then Lawrence again; then <» head was pillowed on his broad chest. Was it 
again three times, but others came between, and Sj s till a jest, a girlish freak? 

Lawrence sighed as ho noticed how gay and? “Lawrence! Lawrence!” , 
chatty sho was with others, how timid, quiet, 4 It was leap year, and Bhe nestled close to him, 
and reserved with him. • \ as f daring his fato, he poured out the full flood 

The evening Bped on; it was quite late, and| of his love in strong, burning words, and the 
part of tho guests had taken their departure. § merry heart was bound to his, the tiny form 
Some, howover, yet lingered, danoing in tho > -was clasped dose in his arms, the words of love 
largo parlor. In a little library on the same ' were echoed at the hall given in Leap Ybab. 
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From Blackwoods’ Magazine. 

THE LIFTED VEIL. 

CHAPTER I. 

TnE time of my end approaches. I have 
lately been subject to attacks of angina 
pectoris; and in the ordinary course of 
things, my physician tells me, I may fairly 
hope that my life will not be protracted many 
months. Unless, then, I am cursed with an 
exceptional physical constitution, as I am 
cursed with an exceptional mental character, 
I shall not mucli longer groan under the 
wearisome burthen of this earthly existence. 
If it were to be otherwise—if I were to live 
on to the age most men desire and provide 
for—I should for once have known whether 
the miseries of delusive expectation can out¬ 
weigh the miseries of true prevision. For I 
foresee when I shall die, and every thing that 
will happen in my last moments. 

Just a month from this day, on the 20lh of 
Septemper 1850, I shall be sitting in this 
chair, in this study, at ten o’clock at • night, 
longing to die, weary of incessant insight and 
foresight, without delusions and without hope. 
Just as I am watching a tongue of blue flame 
rising in the fire, and my lamp is burning low, 
the horrible contraction will begin at my chest. 
I shall only have time to reach the bell, and 
pull it violently, before the sense of suffoca¬ 
tion will come. No one answers my bell. I 
know why. My two servants are lovers, and 
will have quarrelled. My housekeeper will 
have rushed out of the house in a fury, two 
hours before, hoping that Perry will believe 
she has gone to drown herself. Perry is 
alarmed at last, and is gone out after her. 
The little scullery-maid is asleep on a bench: 
she never answers the bell; it does not wake 
her. The sense of suffocation increases : my 
lamp goes out with a horrible stench: I make 
a great effort, and snatch at the bell again. 
I long for life, and there is no help. I thirsted 
for the unknown : the thirst is gone. O God, 
let me stay with the known, and be weary of 
it: I am content. Agony of pain and suffo¬ 
cation—and all the while the earth, the fields, 
the pebbly brook at the bottom of the rook¬ 
ery, the fresh scent after the rain, the light of 
the morning through my chamber window, 
the warmth of the hearth after the frosty air 
—will darkness close over them forever ? 

Dnrkness — darkness—no pain —nothing 
but darkness: but I am passing on and on 
through the darkness: my thought stays in 


the darkness, but always with a sense of mov¬ 
ing onward. . . . 

Before that time comes, I wish to use my 
last hours of ease and strength in telling the 
strange story of my experience. I have never 
fully unbosomed myself to any human being; 
I have never been encouraged to trust much in 
the sympathy of my fellow-men. But we 
have all a chance of meeting with some pity, 
some tenderness, some charity, when we are 
dead: it is the living only who cannot be for¬ 
given—the living only from whom men’s in¬ 
dulgence and reverence are held off, like the 
rain by the hard east wind. While the heart 
beats, bruise it—it is your only opportunity; 
while the eye can still turn towards you with 
moist timid entreaty, freeze it with an icy, un¬ 
answering gaze; while the ear, that delicate 
messenger to the inmost sanctuary of the 
soul, can still take in the tones of kindness, 
put it off with hard civility, or sneering com¬ 
pliment, or envious affectation of indifference; 
while the creative brain can still throb with 
the sense of injustice, with the yearning for 
brotherly recognition—make haste—oppress 
it with your ill-considered judgments, your 
trivial comparisons, your careless misrepre¬ 
sentations. The heart will by and by be still 
—nbi scet>a indignatio nlterius cor lactrarc 
neguit; * the eye will cease to entreat; the 
ear will be deaf; the brain will have ceased from 
all wants as well as from all work. Then your 
charitable speeches may find vent; then you 
may remember and pity the toil and the struggle 
and the failure ; then you may give due honor 
to the work achieved; then you may find ex¬ 
tenuation for errors, and consent to bury 
them. 

That is a trivial schoolboy text; why do I 
dwell on it ? It has little reference to me, 
for I shall leave no works behind me for men 
to honor. I have no near relatives who will 
make up, by weeping over my grave, for the 
wounds they inflicted on me, when I was 
among them. It is only the story of my life 
that will perhaps win a little more sympathy 
from strangers when I am dead, than I ever 
believed it would obtain from my friends while 
I was living. 

My childhood perhaps seems happier to 
me than it really was by contrast with all the 
after years. For then the curtain of the fu¬ 
ture was as impenetrable to me as to other 
children : I had all their delight in the pres- 
* Inscription on Swift’s tombstone. 
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ent hour, (heir sweet, indefinite hopes for the 
morrow; and I had a tender mother: even 
now, after the dreary lapse of long years, a 
slight trace of sensation accompanies the re¬ 
membrance of her caress as she held me on 
her knee—her arms round my little body, her 
cheek pressed on mine. I had a complaint 
of the eyes that made me blind for a little 


soon vanished out of my life, and even to my 
childish consciousness it was as if that life 
had become more chill. I rode my little 
white pony with the groom by my side as be¬ 
fore, hut there were no loving eyes looking at 
me.as I mounted, no glad arms opened to me 
when I came back. Perhaps I missed my 
mother’s love more than most children of 
seven or eight would have done, to whom the 
other pleasures of life remained as before; 
for I was certainly a very sensitive child. I 
remember still the mingled trepidation and 
delicious excitement with which I was affected 
by the tramping of the horses on the pave¬ 
ment in the echoing stables, by the loud 
resonance of the grooms’ voices, by the boom¬ 
ing bark of the dogs as my father’s carriage 
thundered under the archway of the court¬ 
yard, by the din of the gong as it gave notice 
of luncheon and dinner. The measured tramp 
of soldiery which I sometimes heard—for my 
father’s house lay near a county town where 
there were large barracks—made me sob and 
tremble; and yet when they were gone past, 
I longed for them to come back again. 

I fancy my father thought me an odd child, 
and had little fondness for me; though he was 
very careful in fulfilling what he regarded as 
a parent’s duties. But he was already past 
the middle of life, and I was not his only son. 
My mother had been his second wife, and he 
was five-and-forty when he married her. He 
was a firm, unbending, intensely orderly man, 
in root and stem a banker, but with a flour¬ 
ishing graft of the active landholder, aspiring 
to county influence: one of those people who 
are always like themselves from day to day, 
who are uninfluenced by the weather, and 
neither know melancholy nor high spirits. I 
held him in great awe, and appeared more 
timid and sensitive in his presence than at 
other times; a circumstance which, perhaps, 
helped to confirm him in the intention to edu¬ 
cate me on a different plan from the prescrip¬ 
tive one with which he had complied in the 


case of my elder brother, already a tall youth 
at Eton. My brother was to be his represen¬ 
tative and successor ; he must go to Eton and 
Oxford, for the sake of making connections, 
of course: my father was not a man to under¬ 
rate the bearing of Latin satirists or Greek 
dramatists on the attainment of an aristocratic 
position. But, intrinsically, he had slight 
esteem for “ those dead but sceptred spirits; ” 
having qualified himself for forming an inde¬ 
pendent opinion by reading Potter’s JEschy- 
lus, and dipping into Francis’ Horace. To 
this negative view he added a positive one, 
derived from a recent connection with mining 
speculations; namely, that a scientific educa¬ 
tion was the really useful training for a 
younger son. Moreover, it was clear, that a 
shy, sensitive boy like me was not fit to en¬ 
counter the rough experience of a public 
school. Mr. Letherall had said so very de¬ 
cidedly. Mr. Letherall was a large man in 
spectacles, who one day took my small head 
between his large hands, and pressed it here 
and there in an exploratory, suspicious man- 
ner—tlien placed each of his great thumbs on 
my temples, and pushed me a little way from 
him, and stared at me with glittering specta¬ 
cles. The contemplation appeared to dis¬ 
please him, for he frowned sternly, and said 
to my father, drawing his thumbs across my 
eyebrows, 

“The deficiency is there, sir—there; and 
here,” he added, touching the upper sides of 
my head, “ here is the excess. That must 
be brought out, sir, and this must be laid to 
sleep.” 

I was in a state of tremor, partly at the 
vague idea that I was the object of reproba¬ 
tion, partly in the agitation of my first hatred 
—hatred of this big, spectacled man, who 
pulled my head about as if he wanted to buy 
and cheapen it. 

I am not aware how much Mr. Letherall 
had to do with the system afterwards adopted 
towards me, but it was presently clear that 
private tutors, natural history, science, and 
the modern languages, were the appliances 
by which the defects of my organization were 
to be remedied. I was very stupid about 
machines, so I was to be greatly occupied 
with them ; I had no memory for classifica¬ 
tion, so it was particularly necessary that I 
should study systematic zoology and botany; 
I was hungry for human deeds and human 
emotions, so I was to be plentifully crammed 


while, and she kept me on her knee from 
morning till night. That unequalled love 
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■with the mechanical powers, the elementary 
bodies, and the phenomena of electricity and 
magnetism. A better-constituted hoy would 
certainly have profited under my intelligent 
tutors, with their scientific apparatus; and 
would, doubtless, Iiuve found the phenomena 
of electricity and magnetism as fascinating 
as I was, every Thursday, assured they were. 
As it was, I could have paired off, for igno¬ 
rance of whatever was taught me, with the 
worst Latin scholar that was ever turned out 
of a classical academy; whence I have been 
led to conclude tliat the only universal rule 
with regard to education is, that no rule 
should he held universal, a good education 
being that which adapts itself to individual 
wants and faculties. I read Plutarch, and 
Shakspeare, and Don Quixote by the sly, 
and supplied myself in that way with wander¬ 
ing thoughts, while my tutor was assuring 
me that “ an improved man, as distinguished 
from an ignorant one, was a man who knew 
the reason why water ran down-hill.” Iliad 
no desire to be this improved man; I was 
glad of the running water; I could watch it 
and listen to it gurgling among the pebbles, 
and bathing the bright green water-plants, by 
the hour together. I did not want to know 
why it ran; I had*perfect confidence that 
there were good reasons for what was so very 
beautiful. 

There is no need to dwell on this part of 
my life. I have said enough to indicate that 
my nature was of the sensitive, impractical 
order, and that it grew up in an uncongenial 
medium, which could never foster it into 
happy, healthy development. AVhen I was 
sixteen I was sent to Geneva to complete my 
course of education ; and the change was a 
very happy one to me, for the first sight of 
the Alps, with the setting sun on them, as we 
descended the Jura, seemed to me like an 
entrance into heaven ; and the three years 
of my life there were spent in a perpetual 
sense of exaltation, as if from a draught of 
delicious wine, at the presence of Nature in 
all her awful loveliness. You will think, 
perhaps, that I must have been a poet, from 
this early sensibility to Nature. Hut my lot 
was not so happy as that. A poet pours 
forth bis song and believes in the listening 
ear and answering soul, to which his song will 
be floated sooner or later. But the poet’s 
sensibility without, his voice—the poet’s sensi¬ 
bility that finds no vent but in silent tears on 


the sunny bank, when the noonday light' 
sparkles on the water, or in an inward shud¬ 
der at the sound of harsh human tones, the 
sight of a cold human eye—this dumb pas¬ 
sion brings with it a fatal solitude of soul in 
the society of one’s fellow-men. My least 
solitary moments were those in which I 
pushed off in my boat, at evening, towards 
the centre of the lake ; it seemed to me that 
the sky, and the glowing mountain-tops, and 
the wide blue water, surrounded me with a 
cherishing love such as no human face had 
shed on me since my mother’s love had van¬ 
ished out of my life. I used to do as Jean 
Jacques did—lie down in my boat and let it 
glide where it would, while I looked up at the 
departing glow leaving one mountain-top 
after the other, as if the prophet’s chariot of 
fire were passing over them on its way to the 
home of light. Then when the w hite summits 
were all sad and corpse-like, I had to push 
homeward, for I was under careful surveil¬ 
lance, and was allowed no late wanderings. 
This disposition of mine was not favorable 
to the formation of intimate friendships among 
the numerous youths of my own age who are 
always to be found studying at Geneva. Yet 
I made one such friendship; and, singularly 
enough, it was with a youth whose intellec¬ 
tual tendencies were the very reverse of my 
own. 

I shall call him Charles Meunier; his real 
surname—an English one, for he was of Eng¬ 
lish extraction—having since become cele¬ 
brated. He was an orphan, who lived on a 
miserable pittance while he pursued the medi¬ 
cal studies for which he had a special genius. 
Strange I that with my vague mind, impres¬ 
sionable and unobservant, hating inquiry and 
given up to contemplation, I should have been 
drawn towards a youth whose strongest pas¬ 
sion was science. But the bond was not an 
intellectual one; it came from a source that 
can happily blend the stupid with the brilliant 
the dreamy with the practical: it came from 
community of feeling. Charles was poor and 
uglv, derided by Genevese gamins, and not 
acceptable in drawing-rooms. I saw that he 
was isolated, as I was, though from a different 
cause, and, stimulated by a sympathetic re¬ 
sentment, I- made timid advances towards him. 
It is enough to say that there sprang up as 
much camaraderie between ns as our different 
habits would allow; and in Charles’ rare holi¬ 
days we went up the Saldve together, or took 
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the boat to 'S eTay, wnile I listened dreamily 
to the monologues in which he unfolded his 
bold conceptions of future experiment and 
discovery. I mingled them confusedly in my 
thought with glimpses of blue water and deli¬ 
cate floating cloud, with the notes of birds and 
the distant glitter of the glacier. He knew 
quite well that my mind was half absent, yet 
he liked to talk to me in this way; for don’t 
we talk of our hopes and our projects even to 
dogs and birds, when they love us? I have 
mentioned this one friendship because of its 
connection with a strange and terrible scene 
which I shall have to narrate in my subse¬ 
quent life. 

This happier life at Geneva was put an end 
to by a terrible illness, which is partly a blank 
to me, partly a time of dimly-remembered 
suffering, with the presence of my father by 
my bed from time to time. Then came the 
languid monotony of convalescence, the days 
gradually breaking into variety and distinct¬ 
ness as my strength enabled me to take 
longer and longer drives. On one of these 
more vividly remembered days, my father said 
to me, as he sat beside my sofa, 

“When you are quite well enough to travel, 
Latimer, I shall take you home with me. 
The journey will amuse you and do you good, 
for I shall go through the Tyrol and Austria, 
and you will see many new places. Our 
neighbors, the Filmores, ore come j Alfred 
will join us at Basle, and we shall all go to¬ 
gether to Vienna, and back by Prague ”... 

My father was called away before he had 
finished his sentence, and he left my mind 
resting on the word Prague, with a strange 
sense that a new and wondrous scene was 
breaking upon me: a city under the broad 
sunshine, that seemed to me as if it were the 
summer sunshine of a long-past century ar¬ 
rested in its course—nnrefreshed for ages by 
the dews of night, or the rushing rain-cloud; 
scorching the dusty, weary, time-eaten gran¬ 
deur of a people doomed to live on in the 
stale repetition of memories, like deposed and 
superannuated kings, in their regal, gold-in¬ 
woven tatters. The city looked so thirsty 
that the broad river seemed to me a sheet of 
metal; and the blackened statues, as I passed 
under their blank gaze, along the unending 
bridge, with their ancient garments and their 
saintly crowns, seemed to me the real inhabi¬ 
tants and owners of this place, while the 
busy, nival men and women, hurrying to and 


fro, were a swarm of ephemeral visitants in¬ 
festing it for a day. It is such grim, stony 
beings as these, I thought, who are the fathers 
of ancient faded children, in those tanned, 
time-fretted dwellings that crowd the steep 
before me j who pay their court in the worn 
and crumbling pomp of the palace which 
stretches its monotonous length on the height; 
who worship wearily in the stifling air of the 
churches, urged by no fear or hope, but com¬ 
pelled by their doom to be ever old and un¬ 
dying, to live on in the rigidity of lmhit, as 
they live on in perpetual mid-day, without the 
repose of night or the new birth of morning. 

A stunning clang of metal suddenly thrilled 
through me, and I became conscious of the 
objects in my room again ; one of the fire- 
irons had fallen, as Pierre opened the door 
to bring me my draught. My heart was pal¬ 
pitating violently, and I begged Pierre to 
leave my draught beside me; I would take it 
presently. 

As soon as I was alone again, 1 began to 
ask myself whether I had been sleeping. 
Was this a dream—this wonderfully distinct 
vision—minute in its distinctness down to a 
patch of colored light on the pavement, trans¬ 
mitted through a colored lamp in the shape 
of a star—of a strange city, quite unfamiliar 
to my imagination ? I had seen no picture of 
Prague : it lay in my mind as a mere name, 
with vaguely remembered historical associa¬ 
tions—ill-defined memories of imperial gran¬ 
deur and religious wars. 

Nothing of this sort had ever occurred in 
my dreaming experience before, for I had 
often been humiliated because my dreams 
were only saved from being utterly disjointed 
and commonplace by the frequent terrors 
of nightmare. But I could not believe that 
I had been asleep, for I remembered distinctly 
the gradual .breaking in of the vision upon 
me, like the new images in a dissolving view, 
or the growing distinctness of the landscape 
as the sun lifts up the veil of the morning 
mist. And while I was conscious of this in¬ 
cipient vision, I was also conscious that Pierre 
came to tell my father Mr. Filmore was wait¬ 
ing for him, and that my father hurried out 
of the room. No, it was not a dream ; was 
it—the thought was full of tremulous exulta¬ 
tion—was it the poet’s nature in me, hitherto 
only a troubled, yearning sensibility, now 
manifesting itself suddenly ns spontaneous 
creation ? Surely it was in this way that 
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Homer saw the plain of Troy, that Dante saw 
the abodes of the departed, that Milton saw 
the earthward flight of the Tempter. Was 
it that my illness had wrought some happy 
change in my organization—given a firmer 
tension to my nerves—carried off some dull 
obstruction ? I had often read of such effects 
—in works of fiction at least. Nay; in gen¬ 
uine biographies I had read of the subtilizing 
or exalting influence of some diseases on the 
mental powers. Did not Novalis feel his in¬ 
spiration intensified under the progress of 
consumption ? 

When my mind had dwelt for some time 
on this blissful idea, it seemed to me that I 
might perhaps test it by an exertion of my 
will. The vision had commenced when my 
father was speaking of our going to Prague. 
I did not for a moment believe it was really a 
representation of that city; I believed—I 
hoped it was a picture that my newly-liberated 
genius had painted in fiery haste, with the 
colors snatched from lazy memory. Suppose 
I were to fix my mind on some other place— 
Venice, for example, which was far more fa¬ 
miliar to my imagination than Prague : per¬ 
haps the same sort of result would follow. I 
concentrated my thoughts on Venice; I stim¬ 
ulated my imagination with poetic memories, 
and strove to feel myself present in Venice, 
as I had felt myself present in Prague. But 
in vain. I was only coloring the Canaletto 
engravings that hung in my old bedroom at 
home; the picture was a shifting one, my 
mind wandering uncertainly in search of more 
vivid images ; I could see no accident of form 
or shadow without conscious labor after the 
necessary conditions. It was all prosaic 
effort, not rapt passivity, such as I had experi¬ 
enced half an hour before. I was discour¬ 
aged ; but I remembered that inspiration was 
fitful. 

For several days I was in a state of excited 
expectation, watching for a recurrence of my 
new gift. I sent my thoughts ranging over 
my world of knowledge, in the hope that they 
would find some object which would send a 
reawakening vibration through my slumbering 
genius. But no ; my world remained as dim 
as ever, and that flash of strange light refused 
to come again, though I watched for it with 
palpitating eagerness. 

My father accompanied me every day in a 
drive, and a gradually lengthening walk as 
my powers of walking increased; and one 


evening he had agreed to come and fetch me 
at twelve the next day, that we might go 
together to select a musical snuff-box, and 
other purchases, rigorously demanded of a 
rich Englishman visiting Geneva. He was 
one of the most punctual of men and bank¬ 
ers, and I was always nervously anxious to be 
quite ready for him at the appointed time. 
But, to my surprise, at a quarter past twelve 
he had not appeared. I felt all the impa¬ 
tience of a convalescent who has nothing par¬ 
ticular to do, and who has just taken a tonic 
in the prospect of immediate exercise that 
would carry off the stimulus. 

Unable to sit still and reserve my strength, 
I walked up and down the room, looking out 
on the current of the Rhone, just where it 
leaves the dark-blue lake; but thinking all 
the while of the possible causes that could 
detain my father. 

Suddenly I was conscious that my father 
was in the room, but not alone : there were 
two persons with him. Strange! I had 
heard no footstep, I had not seen the 
door open ; but I saw my father, and at his 
right hand our neighbor Mrs. Filmore, whom 
I remembered very well, though I had not 
seen her for five years. She was a common¬ 
place middle-aged woman, in silk and cash- 
mere; but the lady on the left of my father 
was not more than twenty, a tall, slim, wil¬ 
lowy figure, with luxuriant blond hair arranged 
in cunning braids and folds that looked al¬ 
most too massive for the slight figure and the 
small-featured thin-lipped face they crowned. 
But the face had not a girlish expression : the 
features were sharp, the pale grey eyes at 
once acute, restless, and sarcastic. They were 
fixed on me in half-smiling curiosity, and I 
felt a painful sensation as if a sharp wind 
were cutting me. The pale-green dress, and 
the green leaves that seemed to form a bor¬ 
der about her blond hair, made me think of 
a Water-Nixie,—for my mind was full of 
German lyrics, and this pale, fatal-eyed 
woman, with the green weeds, looked like a 
birth from some cold, sedgy stream, the 
daughter of an aged river. 

“ Well, Latimer, you thought me long,” 
my father said. . . . 

But while the last word was in my ears, 
the whole group vanished, and there was 
nothing between me and the Chinese painted 
folding-screen that stood before the door. I 
was cold and trembling; I could only totter 
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forward and throw myself on the sofa. This 
strange new power had manifested itself again. 
But teas it a power ? Might it not rather be 
a disease—a sort of intermittent delirium, 
concentrating my energy of brain into mo¬ 
ments of unhealthy activity, and leaving my 
saner hours all the more barren ? I felt a 
dizzy sense of unreality in what my eye rested 
on j I grasped the hell convulsively, like one 
trying to free himself from nightmare, and 
rang it twice. Pierre came with a look of 
alarm in his face. 

“ Monsieur lie se trouve pas hien ? ” he 
said, anxiously. 

“ I am tired of waiting, Pierre,” I said, as 
distinctly and emphatically as I could, like a 
man determined to be sober in spite of wine; 
“ I’m afraid something has happened to my 
father—he’s usually so punctual. Bun to the 
Hotel des Bergues and see if he is there.” 

Pierre left the room at once, with a sooth¬ 
ing “ Bien, Monsieur; ” and I felt the better 
for this scene of simple, waking prose. 
Seeking to calm myself still further, I went 
into my bedroom, adjoining the salon, and 
opened a case of eau-de-cologne; took out a 
bottle; went through the process of taking 
out the cork very neatly, and then rubbed the 
reviving spirit over my hands and forehead, 
and under my nostrils, drawing a new delight 
from the scent because I had procured it by 
slow details of labor, and by no strange sud¬ 
den madness. Already I had begun to taste 
something of the horror that belongs to the 
lot of a human being whose nature is not 
adjusted to simple human conditions. 

Still enjoying the scent, I returned to the 
salon, but it was riot unoccupied, as it had 
been before I left it. In front of the Chinese 
folding-screen there was my father, with Mrs. 
Filmore on his right hand, and on his left 

-the slim blond-haired girl, with the keen 

face and the keen eyes fixed on me in half- 
smiling curiosity. 

“ Well, Latimer, you thought me long,” 
my father said. . . . 

I heard no more, felt no more, till I became 
conscious that I was lying with my head low 
on the sofa, Pierre and my father by my side. 
As soon as I was thoroughly revived, my 
father left the room, and presently returned, 
saying, 

“ I’ve been to tell the ladies how you are, 
Latimer. They were waiting in the next 
room. We shall put off our shopping expe¬ 
dition to-day.” 


Presently he said, “ That young lady is 
Bertha Grant, Mrs. Filmore’s orphan niece. 
Filmore has adopted her, and she lives with 
them, so you will have her for a neighbor 
when we go home—perhaps for a near rela¬ 
tion ; for there is a tenderness between her 
and Alfred, I suspect, and I should be grati¬ 
fied by the match, since Filmore means to 
provide for her in every way as if she were 
his daughter. It hadn’t occurred to me that 
you knew nothing about her living with the 
Filmores.” 

He made no further allusion to the fact 
of my having fainted at the moment of seeing 
her, and I would not for the world have told 
him the reason : I shrank from the idea of 
disclosing to any one what might be regarded 
as a pitiable peculiarity, most of all from be¬ 
traying it to my father, who would have sus¬ 
pected my sanity ever after. 

I do not mean to dwell with particularity 
on the details of my experience. I have de¬ 
scribed these two cases at length, because 
they had definite, clearly traceable results in 
my after lot. 

Shortly after this last occurrence—I think 
the very next day—I began to be aware of a 
phase in my abnormal sensibility, to which, 
from the languid and slight nature of my in¬ 
tercourse with others since my illness, I had 
not been alive before. This was the obtru¬ 
sion on my mind of the mental process going 
forward in first one person, and then another, 
with whom I happened to be in contact: 
the vagrant, frivolous ideas and emotions of 
some uninteresting, acquaintance—Mrs. Fil¬ 
more, for example—would force themselves 
on my consciousness like an importunate, ill- 
played musical instrument, or the loud activ¬ 
ity of an imprisoned insect. But this un¬ 
pleasant sensibility was fitful, and left me mo¬ 
ments of rest, when the souls of my compan¬ 
ions were once more shut out from me, and I 
felt a relief such as silence brings to wearied 
nerves. I might have believed this importu¬ 
nate insight to be merely a diseased activity 
of the imagination, but that my prevision of 
incalculable words and actions proved it to 
have a fixed relation to the mental process in 
other minds. But this superadded conscious¬ 
ness, wearying and annoying enough when it 
urged on me the trivial experience of indif¬ 
ferent people, became an intense pain and 
grief when it seemed to be opening to me 
the souls of those wbo were in a close rela- 
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lion to me —when the rational talk, the grace¬ 
ful attentions, the bon-raots, and the kindly 
deeds, which used to make the web of their 
characters, were seen as if thrust asunder by 
a microscopic vision, tlint showed all the in¬ 
termediate frivolities, all the suppressed ego¬ 
ism, nil the struggling chaos of puerilities, 
meanness, vague capricious memories, and in¬ 
dolent make-shift thoughts,from which human 
words and deeds emerge like leaflets covering 
a fermenting heap. 

At Basle we were joined by my brother 
Alfred, now a handsome, self-confident man 
of six-and-twenty—a thorough contrast to 
my fragile, nervous, ineffectual self. I believe 
I was held to have n sort of half-womanish, 
half-ghostly beauty; for the portrait-painters, 
who nre thick as weeds at Geneva, had often 
asked me to sit to them, and I had been the 
model of n dying minstrel in a fancy picture. 
But I thoroughly disliked my own physique, 
and nothing but the belief that it was a con¬ 
dition of poetic genius would have reconciled 
me to it. That brief hope was quite fled, 
and I saw in my face now nothing but the 
stamp of a morbid organization, framed for 
passive suffering—too feeble for the sublime 
resistance of poetic production. Alfred, 
from whom I had been almost constantly 
separated, and who, in his present stage of 
character and appearance, came before me as 
a perfect stranger, was bent on being ex¬ 
tremely friendly and brother-like to me. He 
had the superficial kindness of a good- 
humored, self-sntisfied nature, that fears no 
rivalry, and has encountered no contrarieties. 
I am not sure that mv disposition was good 
enough for me to have been quite free from 
envy towards him, even if our desires had not 
clashed, and if I had been in the healthy 
human condition that admits of generous 
confidence and charitable construction. There 
must always have been an antipathy between 
our natures. As it was, he became in a few 
weeks an object of intense hatred to me ; and 
when he entered the room, still more when 
he spoke, it was as if a sensation of grating 
metal had set my teeth on edge. My diseased 
consciousness was more intensely and contin¬ 
ually occupied with his thoughts and emo¬ 
tions, than with those of uny other person 
who came in my way. I was perpetually ex¬ 
asperated with the petty promptings of his 
conceit and his love of patronage, with his 
self-complacent belief in Berllm Grant’s pas¬ 


sion for him, with his half-pitying contempt 
for me—seen not in the ordinary indications 
of intonation and phrase and slight action, 
which an acute and suspicious mind is on the 
watch for, but in all their naked skinless com¬ 
plication. 

For we were rivals, and our desires clashed, 
though he was not aware of it. I have said 
nothing yet of the effect Bertha Grant pro¬ 
duced in me on a nearer acquaintance. That 
effect was chiefly determined by the fact that 
she made the only exception, among all the 
human beings about me, to my unhappy gift 
of insight. About Bertha I was always in a 
state of uncertainty: I could watch the ex¬ 
pression of her face, and speculate on its 
meaning; I could ask for her opinion with 
the leal interest of ignorance; 1 could listen 
for her words and watch for her smile with 
hope and fear: she had for me the fascina¬ 
tion of an unravelled destiny. I say it was 
this fact that chiefly determined the strong 
effect she produced on me; for, in the ab¬ 
stract, no womanly character could seem to 
have less sympathy with that of a shrinking, 
romantic, passionate youth than Bertha’s. 
She was keen, sarcastic, unimaginative, pre¬ 
maturely cynical, remaining critical and un¬ 
moved in the most impressive scenes, inclined 
to dissect all my favorite poems, and most of 
all, contemptuous towards the German lyrics, 
which were my pet literature at that lime. 
To this moment I am unable to define my 
feeling towards her: it was not ordinary 
boyish admiration, for she was the very op¬ 
posite, even to the color of her hair, of the 
ideal woman who still remained to me the 
type of loveliness ; and she was without that 
enthusiasm for the great and good, which, 
even at the moment of her strongest domin¬ 
ion over me, I should hare declared to he the 
highest element of character. But there is 
no tyranny more complete than that which a 
self-centred negative nature exercises over a 
morbidly sensitive nature perpetually craving 
sympathy and support. The most indepen¬ 
dent people feel the effect of a man’s silence 
in heightening their value for his opinion— 
feel on additional triumph in conquering the 
reverence of a critic habitually captious and 
satirical; no wonder, then, that an enthusias¬ 
tic, self-distrusting youth, should watch and 
wait before the closed secret of a sarcastic 
woman’s face, as if it were the shrine of the 
doubtfully benignant deity who ruled bis 
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destiny. For a young enthusiast is unable to 
imagine the total negation in another mind 
of the emotions that are stirring his own; 
they may be feeble, latent, inactive, he thinks, 
but they are there, they may be called forth— 
sometimes, in moments of happy hallucina¬ 
tion, he believes they may be there in all the 
greater strength because he sees no outward 
sign of them. And this effect as I have inti¬ 
mated, was heightened to its utmost intensity 
in me, because Bertha was the only being who 
remained for me in the mysterious seclusion 
of soul that renders such youthful delusion 
possible. Doubtless there was another sort 
of fascination at work-—that subtle physical 
attraction which delights in cheating our 
psychological predictions, and in compelling 
the men who paint sylphs, to fall in love with 
some bonne et brave femme , heavy-heeled 
and freckled. 

Bertha’s behavior towards me was such as 
to encourage all my illusions, to heighten my 
boyish passion, and make me more and more 
dependent on her smiles. Looking back with 
my present wretched knowledge, I conclude 
that her vanity and love of power were in¬ 
tensely gratified by the belief that I had 
fainted on first seeing her purely from the 
strong impression her person had produced 
on me. The most prosaic woman likes to 
believe herself the object of a violent, a 
poetic passion ; and without a grain of ro¬ 
mance in her, Bertha had that spirit of in¬ 
trigue which gave piquancy to the idea that 
the brother of the man she meant to marry 
was dying with love and jealousy for her 
sake. That she meant to marry my brother, 
was what at that time I did not believe ; for 
though he was assiduous in his attentions to 
her, and I knew well enough that both he and 
my father had made up their minds to this 
result, tliere was not yet an understood en¬ 
gagement—there had been no explicit decla¬ 
ration*; and Bertha habitually, while she 
flirted with my brother, and accepted his 
homage in a way that implied to him a thor¬ 
ough recognition of its intention, made me 
believe, by the subtlest looks and phrases, 
slight feminine nothings that could never be 
quoted against her, that he was really the object 
of her secret ridicule ; that she thought him, 
as I did, a coxcomb, whom she would have 
pleasure in disappointing. Me she openly 
petted in my brother’s presence, aR if I were 
too young and sickly ever to be thought of 


as a lover; and that was the view he took of 
me. But I believe she must inwardly have 
delighted in the tremors into which she threw 
me by the coaxing way in which she patted 
my curls, while she laughed at my quotations. 
Such caresses were always given in the pres¬ 
ence of our friends, for* when we were alone 
together, she affected a much greater distance 
towards me, and now and then took the op¬ 
portunity, by words or slight actions, to stim¬ 
ulate my foolish timid hope that she really 
preferred me. And why should she not fol¬ 
low her inclination ? I was not in so advan¬ 
tageous a position as my brother, but I had 
fortune, I was not a year younger than she 
was, and she was an heiress, who would soon 
be of age to decide for herself. 

The fluctuations of hope and fear, confined 
to this one channel, made each day in her 
presence a delicious torment. There was one 
deliberate act of hers which especially helped 
to intoxicate me. ‘When we were at Vienna, 
her twentieth birthday occurred, and ns she 
was very fond of ornaments, we all took the 
opportunity of the splendid jewellers’ shops 
in that Teutonic Baris, to purchase her a 
birthday present of jewellery. Mine, natu¬ 
rally, was the least expensive; it was an opal 
ring—the opal was my favorite stone, because 
it seems to blush and turn pale as if it had a 
soul. I told Bertha so when I gave it her, 
and said that it was an emblem of the poetic 
nature, changing with the changing light of 
heaven and of woman’s eyes. In the evening 
she appeared elegantly dressed, and wearing 
conspicuously all the birthday presents ex¬ 
cept mine. I looked eagerly at her fingers, 
but saw no opal. I had no opportunity of 
noticing this to her during the evening; but 
the next day when I found her seated near 
the window alone, after breakfast, I said, 
“You scorn to wear my poor opal. I should 
have remembered that you despised poetic 
natures, and should have given you coral, or 
turquoise, or some other opaque unresponsive 
stone.” “Do I despise it?” she answered, 
taking hold of a delicate gold chain which 
she always wore round her neck and drawing 
out the end from her bosom with my ring 
hanging to it; “it hurts me a little, I can 
tell you,” she said, with her usual dubious 
smile, “to wear it in that secret place; and 
since your poetical nature is so stupid ns to 
prefer a more public position, I shall hot en¬ 
dure the pain any longer. 
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She took off the ring from the chain and 
put it on her finger, smiling still, while the 
blood rushed to my cheeks, and I could not 
trust myself to say a word of entreaty that 
she would keep the ring where it was before. 

I was completely fooled by this, and for 
two days shut myself up in my own room 
whenever Bertha was absent, that I might in¬ 
toxicate myself afresh with the thought of this 
scene, and all it implied. 

I should mention that during these two 
months—which seemed a long life to me from 
the novelty and intensity of the pleasures and 
pains I underwent—my diseased participation 
in other people’s consciousnsss continued to 
torment me; now it was my father, and now 
my brother, now Mrs. Filmore or her hus¬ 
band, and now our German courier, whose 
stream of thought rushed upon me like a 
ringing in the ears not to be got rid of, though 
it allowed my own impulses and ideas to con¬ 
tinue their uninterrupted course. It was like 
a preternaturally heightened sense of hearing, 
making audible to one a roar of sound where 
others find perfect stillness. The weariness 
and disgust of this involuntary intrusion into 
other souls was counteracted only by my ig¬ 
norance of Bertha, and my growing passion 
for her; a passion enormously stimulated, if 
not produced, by that ignorance. She was 
my oasis of mystery in the dreary desert of 
knowledge. I had never allowed my diseased 
condition to betray itself, or to drive me into 
any unusual speech or action, except once, 
when, in a moment of peculiar bitterness 
against my brother, I had forestalled some 
words which I knew he was going to utter— 
n clever observation, which lie had prepared 
beforehand. He had occasionally a slightly- 
affected hesitation in his speech, and when he 
paused an instant after the second word, my 
impatience and jealousy impelled me to con¬ 
tinue the speech for him, as if it were some¬ 
thing we had both learnt by rote. He colored 
and looked astonished, as well as annoyed; 
and the words had no sooner escaped my lips 
than I felt a shock of alarm lest such an an¬ 
ticipation of words, very far from being words 
of eourse easy to divine, should have betrayed 
me as an exceptional being, a sort of quiet 
energumen, that every one, Bertha above all, 
would shudder at and avoid. But I magnified, 
ns usual, the impression any word or deed of 
mine could produce on others; for no one 
gave any sign of having noticed my interrup¬ 


tion as more than a rudeness, to be forgiven me 
on the score of my feeble nervous condition. 

While this superadded consciousness of the 
actual was almost constant with me, I had 
never had a recurrence of that distinct )>re¬ 
vision which I have described in relation to 
my first interview with Bertha; and I was 
waiting with eager curiosity to know whether 
or not my vision of Prague would prove to 
have been an instance of the same kind. A 
few days after the incident of the opal ring, 
we were paying one of our frequent visits to 
the Lichtenberg Palace. I could never look 
at many pictures in succession ; for pictures, 
when they are at all powerful, affect me so 
strongly that one or two exhaust all my cap¬ 
ability of contemplation. This morning I 
had been looking at Giorgione’s picture of 
the cruel-eyed woman, said to be a likeness of 
Lucrezia Borgia. I had stood long alone be¬ 
fore it, fascinated by the terrible reality of 
that cunning, relentless face, till I felt a 
strange poisoned sensation, ns if I had long 
been inhaling a fatal odor, and was just be¬ 
ginning to be conscious of its effects. Per¬ 
haps even then I should not have moved 
away, if the rest of the party had not returned 
to this room, and announced that they were 
going to the Belvedere Gallery to settle a bet 
which had arisen between my brother and 
Mr. Filmore about a portrait. I followed 
them dreamily, and was hardly alive to what 
occurred till they had all gone up to the gal¬ 
lery, leaving me below; fori refused to come 
within sight of another picture that day. I 
made my way to the Grand Terrace, for it 
was agreed that we should saunter in the 
gardens when the dispute had been decided. 
I had been sitting here a short space, vaguely 
conscious of trim gardens, with a city and 
green hills in the distance, when, wishing to 
avoid the proximity of the sentinel, I rose and 
walked down the broad stone steps, intending 
to seat myself farther on in the gfhrdens. 
Just as I reached the gravel walk, I felt an 
arm slipped within mine, and a light hand 
gently pressing my wrist. In the same in¬ 
stant a strange intoxicating numbness passed 
over me, like the continuance or climax of the 
sensation I was still feeling from the gaze of 
Lucrezia Borgia. The gardens, the summer 
sky, the consciousness of Bertha’s arm being 
within mine, all vanished, and I seemed to be 
suddenly in darkness, out of which there 
gradually broke a dim firelight, and I felt 
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myself sitting in my father’s leather chair in 
the library at home. I knew the fireplace— 
the dogs for the wood fire—the black marble 
chimney-piece with the white marble medal¬ 
lion of the dying Cleopatra in the centre. 
Intense and hopeless misery was pressing on 
my soul; the light became stronger, for 
Bertha was entering with a candle in her hand 
—Bertha, my wife—with cruel eyes, with 
green jewels rned green leaves on her white 
ball-dress ; eve'fy hateful thought within her 
present to me. . . . “ Madman, idiot! why 
don’t you kill yourself, then?” It was a mo¬ 
ment of hell. I saw into her pitiless soul— 
saw its barren worldliness, its scorching hate 
—and felt it clothe me round like an air I 
was obliged to breathe. She came with her 
candle and stood over me with a bitter smile 
of contempt; I saw the great emerald brooch 
on her bosom, a studed .serpent with diamond 
eyes. I shuddered—I despised this woman 
with the barren soul and mean thoughts ; but 
I felt helpless before her, as if she clutched 
my bleeding heart, and would clutch it till 
the last drop of life-blood ebbed away. She 
was my wife, and we hated each other. 
Gradually the hearth, the dim library, the 
candle-light disappeared — seemed to melt 
away into a background of light, the green 
serpent with the diamond eyes remaining a 
dark image on the retina. Then I had a 
sense of my eyelids quivering, and the living 
daylight broke in upon me; I saw gardens, 
and heard voices; I was seated on the steps 
of the Belvedere Terrace, and my friends 
were round me. 

The tumult of mind into which I was thrown 
by this hideous vision made me ill for several 
days, and prolonged our stay at Vienna. I 
shuddered with horror as the scene recurred 
to me; and it recurred constantly, with all its 
minutice, as if they had been burnt into my 
memory; and yet, such is the madness of the 
human Jieart under the influence of its im¬ 
mediate desires, I felt a wild hell-braving joy 
that Bertha was to be mine; for the fulfil¬ 
ment of my former prevision concerning her 
first appearance before me, left me little hope 
that this last hideous glimpse of the future 
was the mere diseased play of my own mind, 
and had no relation to external realities. One 
thing alone I looked towards as a possible 
means of casting doubt on my terrible con¬ 
viction—the discovery that my vision of 


Prague had been false—and Prague was the 
next city on our route. 

Meanwhile, I was no sooner in Bertha’s 
society again, than I was as completely under 
her sway ns before. AVhat if I saw into the 
heart of Bertha, the matured woman—Ber¬ 
tha, my wife ? Bertha, the girl, was a fascin¬ 
ating secret to me still; I trembled under her 
touch; I felt the witchery of her presence; I 
yearned to be assured of her love. The fear 
of poison is feeble against the sense of thirst. 
Nay, I was just as jealous of my brother as 
before—just as much irritated by his small 
patronizing ways ; for my pride, my diseased 
sensibility, were there as they had always 
been, and winced as inevitably under every 
offence as my eye winced from an intruding 
mote.* The future, even when brought within 
the compass of feeling by a vision that made 
me shudder, had still no more than the force 
of an idea, compared with the force of present 
emotion—of my love for Bertha, of my dislike 
and jealousy towards my brother. 

It is an old story, that men sell themselves 
to the tempter, and sign a bond with their 
blood, because it is only to take effect at a 
distant day; then rush on to snatch the cup 
their souls thirst after with no less savage an 
impulse, because there is a dark shadow be¬ 
side them for evermore. There is no short 
cut, no patent tram-road to wisdom : after all 
the centuries of invention, the soul’s path lies 
through the thorny wilderness which must be 
still trodden in solitude, with bleeding feet, 
with sobs for help, as it was trodden by them 
of old time. 

My mind speculated eagerly on the means 
by which I should become my brother’s suc¬ 
cessful rival, for I was still too timid in my 
ignorance of Bertha’s actual feeling, to ven¬ 
ture on any step that would urge from her an 
avowal of it. I though I should gain confi¬ 
dence even for this, if my vision of Prague 
proved to have been veracious; and yet, the 
horror of that certitude 1 Behind the slim 
girl Bertha, whose words and looks I watched 
for, whose touch was bliss, there stood con¬ 
tinually that Bertha with the fuller form, the 
harder eyes, the more rigid mouth,—with the 
barren, selfish soul laid bare; no longer a 
fascinating secret, but a measul-ed fact, urging 
itself perpetually on my unwilling sight. Are 
you unable to give me your sympathy—you 
who read this ? Are you unable to imagine 
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this double consciousness at work within me, 
flowing on like two parallel streams that 
never mingle their waters and blend into a 
common hue? Yet you must have known 
something of the presentiments that spring 
from an insight at war with passion ; and my 
visions were only like presentiments intensified 
to horror. You have known the powerless¬ 
ness of ideas before the might of impulse; 
and my visions, when once they had passed 
into memory, were mere ideas—pale shadows 
that beckoned in vain, while my hand was 
grasped by the living and the loved. 

In after days I thought with bitter regret 
that if I had foreseen something more or some¬ 
thing different—if instead of that hideous 
vision which poisoned the passion it could not 
destroy, or if, even along with it, I could have 
had a foreshadowing of that moment when I 
looked on my brother’s face for the last time, 
some softening influence would have been 
shed over my feeling towards him: pride and 
hatred would surely have been subdued into 
pity, and the record of those hidden sins 
would have been shortened. But this is one 
of the vain thoughts with which we men 
flatter ourselves, trying to believe that the 
egoism within us would have easily been 
melted, and that it was only the narrowness 
of our knowledge which hindered our gener¬ 
osity, our awe, our human piety, from flooding 
our hard, cruel indifference to the sensations 
and feelings of our fellow, with the tender¬ 
ness and self-renunciation which have only- 
come when the egoism has had its day, when, 
after our mean striving for a triumph that is 
to be another’s loss, the triumph comes sud¬ 
denly, and we shudder at it because it is held 
out by the chill hand of death. 

Our arrival in Prague happened at night, 
and I was glad of this, for it seemed like a 
deferring of a terribly decisive moment, to be 
in the city for hours without seeing it. As we 
were not to remain long in Prague, but to go 
on speedily to Dresden, it was proposed that 
we should drive out the next morning and 
take a general view of the place, as well as 
visit some of its specially interesting spots, 
before the heat became oppressive—for we 
were in August, and the season was hot and 
dry-. But it happened that the ladies were 
rather late at their morning toilette, and to 
my father’s politely repressed but perceptible 
annoyance, we were not in the carriage till 
the morning was far advanced. I thought 


with a sense of relief, as we entered the Jews’ 
quarter, where we were to visit the old syna¬ 
gogue, that we should be kept in this flat, 
shut-up part of the city, until we should all 
be too tired and too warm to go farther, and 
so we should return without seeing more than 
the streets through which we had already 
passed. That would give me another day’s 
suspense—suspense, the only- form in which a 
fearful spirit knows the solacfc.of hope. But, 
as I stood under the blackened, groined arches 
of that old synagogue, made dimly visible by 
the seven thin candles in the sacred lamp, 
while our Jewish cicerone reached down the 
Book of the Law, and read to us in its an¬ 
cient tongue,—I felt a shuddering impression 
that this strange building, with its shrunken 
lights, this surviving withered remnant of 
medieval Judaism, was of a piece with my 
vision. Those darkened, dusty Christian 
saints, with their loftier arches and their 
larger candles, needed the consolatory scorn 
with which they might point to a more shriv¬ 
elled death in life than their own. 

As I expected, when we left the Jews’ quar¬ 
ter, the elders of our party wished to return 
to the hotel. But now, instead of rejoicing in 
this, as I had done beforehand, I felt a sudden 
overpowering impulse to go on at once to the 
bridge, and put an end to the suspense I had 
been wishing to protract. I declared, with 
unusual decision, that I would get out of the 
carriage and walk on alone; they might re¬ 
turn without me. My father, thinking this 
merely a sample of my usual “ poetic non¬ 
sense,” objected that I should only do myself 
harm by walking in the heat; hut when I 
persisted, he said angrily that I might follow 
my own absurd devices, but that Schmidt 
(our courier) must go with me. I assented to 
this, and set off with Schmidt towards the 
bridge. I had no sooner passed from under 
the archway of the grand old gate leading on 
to. the bridge, than a trembling seized me, and 
I turned cold under the mid-day sun; yet I 
went on; I was in search of something—a 
small detail which I remembered with special 
intensity as part of my vision. There it was 
—the patch of colored light on the pavement 
transmitted through a lamp in the shape of a 
star. 

CHAPTER II. 

Before the autumn was at an end, and 
while the brown leaves still stood thick on the 
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beeches in our park, my brother and Bertha 
were engaged to each other, and it was under¬ 
stood that their marriage was to take place 
early in the next spring. In spite of the cer¬ 
tainty I had felt from that moment, on the 
bridge at Prague, that Bertha would one day 
be my wife, my constitutional timidity and 
distrust had continued to benumb me, and 
the words in which I had sometimes premedi¬ 
tated a confession of my love, had died away 
unuttered. The same conflict had gone on 
within me as before—the longing for an as¬ 
surance of love from Bertha’s lips, the dread 
lest a word of contempt and denial should 
fall upon me like a corrosive acid. What was 
the conviction of a distant necessity to me? 
I trembled under a present glance, I hungered 
after a present joy, I was clogged and chilled 
by a present fear. And so the days passed 
on: I witnessed Bertha’s engagement and 
heard her marriage discussed as if I were 
under a conscious nightmare—knowing it was 
a dream that would vanish, but feeling stifled 
under the grasp of hard-clutching fingers. 

When I was not in Bertha’s presence—and 
I Was with her very often, for she continued 
to treat me with a playful patronage that 
wakened no jealousy in my brother—I spent 
my time chiefly in wandering, in strolling, or 
taking long rides while the daylight lasted, 
and then shutting myself up with my unread 
books; for books had lost the power of chain¬ 
ing my attention. My self-consciousness was 
heightened to that pitch of intensity in which 
our own emotions take the form of a drama 
that urges itself imperatively on our contem¬ 
plation, and we begin to weep, less under the 
sense of our suffering than at the thought of 
it. I felt a sort of pitying anguish over the 
pathos of my own lot—the lot of a being 
finely organized for pain, but with hardly any 
fibres that responded to pleasure—to whom 
the idea of future evil robbed the present of 
its joy, and for whom the idea of future good 
did not still the uneasiness of a present yearn¬ 
ing or a present dread: I went dumbly 
through that stage of the poet’s suffering, in 
which he feels the delicious pang of utterance, 
and makes an image of his sorrows. 

I was left entirely without remonstrance 
concerning this dreamy wayward life : I knew 
My father’s thought about me :—“ That lad 
will never be good for any thing in life: he 
May waste his years in an insignificant way on 


the income that falls to him : I shall not trou¬ 
ble myself about a career for him.” 

One mild morning in the beginning of No¬ 
vember, it happened that I was standing out¬ 
side the portico patting lazy old Ca'sar, a 
Newfoundland almost blind with age, the only 
dog that ever took any notice of me—for the 
very dogs shunned me, and fawned on the 
happier people about me—when the groom 
brought up my brother’s horse which was to 
carry him to the hunt, and my brother him¬ 
self appeared at the door, florid, broad-chested, 
and self-complacent, feeling what a good- 
natured fellow he was, not to behave inso¬ 
lently to us all on the strength of his great 
advantages. 

“ Latimer, old boy,” he said to me in a tone 
of compassionate cordiality, “ what a pity it 
is you don’t hawe a run with the hounds now 
and then. The finest thing in the world for 
low spirits! ” 

‘‘‘ Low spirits ! ” I thought bitterly, as he 
rode away; “ that’s the sort of phrase with 
which coarse, narrow natures like yours think 
you completely define experience of which 
you can know no more than your horse 
knows. It is to such as you that the good of 
this world falls: ready dulness, healthy sel¬ 
fishness, good-tempered conceit—these are 
the keys to happiness.” 

The quick thought came that my selfishness 
was even stronger than his—it was only a 
suffering selfishness instead of an enjoying 
one. But then, again, my exasperating in¬ 
sight into Alfred’s self-complacent soul, his 
freedom from all the doubts and fears, the 
unsatisfied yearnings, the exquisite tortures of 
sensitiveness, that had made the web of my 
life, seemed to absolve me from all bonds 
towards him. This man needed no pity, no 
love; those fine influences would have been 
as little felt by him as the delicate white mist 
is felt by the rock it caresses. There was no 
evil in store for him : if he was not to marry 
Bertha, it would be because he had found a 
lot pleasanter to himself. 

Mr. Filmore’s house lay not more than half 
a mile beyond our own gates, and whenever I 
knew my brother was gone in another direc¬ 
tion, I went there for the chance of finding 
Bertha at home. Later on in the day I 
walked thither. By a rare accident she was 
alone, and we walked out in the grounds to¬ 
gether, for she seldom went on foot beyond 
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the trimly-swept gravel-walks. I remember 
what a beautiful sylph she looked to me as 
the low November sun shone on her blond 
hair, and she tripped along teasing me with 
her usual light banter, to which I listened 
half fondly, half moodily : it was all the sign 
Bertha’s mysterious inner self ever made to 
me. To-day perhaps the moodiness pre¬ 
dominated, for I had not yet shaken off the 
access of jealous hate which my brother had 
raised in me by his parting patronage. Sud¬ 
denly I interrupted and startled her by say¬ 
ing, almost fiercely, “Bertha, how can you 
love Alfred ? ” 

She looked at me with surprise for a mo¬ 
ment, but soon her light smile came again, 
and she answered sarcastically, “ Why do you 
suppose I love him ? ” 

“ How can you ask that, Bertha ? ” 

“ What! your wisdom thinks I must love 
the man I’m going to marry ? The most un¬ 
pleasant thing in the world. I should quar¬ 
rel with him j I should be jealous of him ; 
our menage would be conducted in a very ill- 
bred manner. A little quiet contempt con¬ 
tributes greatly to the elegance of life.” 

“ Bertha, that is not your real feeling. 
Why do you delight in trying to deceive me 
by inventing such cynical speeches P ” 

“ I need never take the trouble of inven¬ 
tion in order to deceive you, my small Tasso ” 
(that was the mocking name she usually gave 
me). “ The easiest way to deceive a poet is 
to tell him the truth.” 

She was testing the validity of her epigram 
in a daring way, and for a moment the 
shadow of my vision—the Bertha whose soul 
was no secret to me—passed between me and 
the radiant girl, the playful sylph whose feel¬ 
ings were a fascinating mystery. I suppose 
I must have shuddered, or betrayed in some 
other way my momentary chill of horror. 

“ Tasso 1 ” she said, seizing my wrist, and 
peeping round into my face, “ are you really 
beginning to discern what a heartless girl I 
am? Why, you are not half the poet I 
thought you were ; you are actually capable 
of believing the truth about me.” 

The shadow passed from between us, and 
was no longer the object nearest to me. The 
girl whose light fingers grasped me, whose 
elfish, charming face looked into mine—who, 
I thought, was betraying an interest in my 
feelings that she would not have directly- 
avowed,—this warm-breathing presence again 


possessed my senses and imagination like a 
returning syren melody that had been over¬ 
powered for an instant by the roar of threat¬ 
ening waves. It was a moment as delicious 
to me as the waking up to a consciousness of 
youth after a dream of middle age. I forgot 
every thing but my passion, and said, with 
swimming eyes— 

“ Bertha, shall you love me when we are 
first married ? I wouldn’t mind if you really 
loved me only for a little while.” 

Her look of astonishment, as she loosed 
my hand and started away from me, recalled 
me to a sense of my strange, my criminal in¬ 
discretion. 

“ Forgive me,” I said, hurriedly, as soon as 
I could speak again; “ I didn’t know what I 
was saying.” 

“ Ah, Tasso’s mad fit has come on, I see,” 
she answered quietly, for she had recovered 
herself sooner than I had. “ Let him go 
home and keep his head cool. I must go in, 
for the sun is setting.” 

I left her—full of indignation against my- 
seif. I had let slip words which, if she re¬ 
flected on them, might rouse in her a suspicion 
of my abnormal mental condition—a suspi¬ 
cion which of all things I dreaded. And be¬ 
sides that, I was ashamed of the apparent 
baseness I had committed in uttering them 
to my brother’s betrothed wife. I wandered 
home slowly, entering our park through a 
private gate instead of by the lodges. As I 
npptreached the house, I saw a man dashing 
off at full speed from the stable-yard across 
the park. Had any accident happened at 
home? No; perhaps it was only one of my 
father’s peremptory business errands that re¬ 
quired this headlong haste. Nevertheless I 
quickened my pace without any distinct mo¬ 
tive, and was soon at the house. I will not 
dwell on the scene I found there. My brother 
was dead—had been pitched from his horse, 
and killed on the spot by a concussion of the 
brain. 

I went up to the room where he lay, and 
where my father was seated beside him with 
a look of rigid despair. I had shunned my 
father more than any one since our return 
home, for the radical antipathy between our 
natures made my insight into his inner self a 
constant affliction to me. But now, as I went 
up to him, and stood beside him in sad silence, 
I felt the presence of a new element that 
blended us as we had never been blent before. 
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My father had been one of the most success¬ 
ful men in the money-getting world : he had 
had no sentimental sufferings, no illness. The 
heaviest trouble that had befallen him was the 
death of his first wife. But he married my 
mother soon after; and I remember he seemed 
exactly the same to my keen childish observa¬ 
tion, the week after her death as before. But 
now, at last, a sorrow had come—the sorrow 
of old age, which suffers the more from the 
crushing of its pride and its hopes, in propor¬ 
tion ns the pride and hope are narrow and 
prosaic. His son was to have been married 
soon—would probably have stood for the 
borough at the next election. That son’s ex¬ 
istence was the best motive that could be 
alleged for making new purchases of land 
every year to round off the estate. It is a 
dreary thing to live on doing the same things 
year after year, without knowing why we do 
them. Perhaps the tragedy of disappointed 
youth “and passion is less piteous than the 
tragedy of disappointed age and worldliness. 

As I saw into the desolation of my father’s 
heart, I felt a movement of dee]) pity towards 
him, which was the beginning of a new affec¬ 
tion—an affection that grew and strengthened 
in spite of the strange trillerness with which 
he regarded me in the first month or two 
after my brother’s death. If it had not been 
for the softening influence of my compassion 
for him—the first deep compassion I had ever 
felt—I should have been stung by the percep¬ 
tion that my father transferred the inheritance 
of an eldest son to me with a mjptified sense 
that fate had compelled him to the unwelcome 
course of caring for me as an important be¬ 
ing. It was only in spite of himself that he 
began to think of me with anxious regard. 
There is hardly any neglected child, for 
whom death has made vacant a more favored 
place, that will not understand what I mean. 

Gradually, however, my new deference to 
his wishes, the effect of that patience which 
was born of my pity for him, won upon his 
affection, and he began to please himself with 
the endeavof to make me fill my brother’s 
place as fully as my feebler personality would 
admit. I saw that the prospect which by and 
by presented itself of my becoming Bertha’s 
husband was welcome to him, and he even 
contemplated in my case what he had not in¬ 
tended in my brother’s—that his son and 
daughter-in-law should make one household 
with him. My softened feeling towards my 


father made this the happiest lime I had 
known since childhood ;—these last months 
in which I retained the delicious illusion of 
loving Bertha, of longing and doubting and 
hoping that she loved me. She behaved 
with a certain new consciousness and distance 
towards me aft'er my brother’s death; and I 
too was under a double constraint—that of 
delicacy towards my brother’s memory and 
of anxiety as to the impression my abrupt 
words had left on her mind. But the addi¬ 
tional screen this mutual reserve erected be¬ 
tween us only brought me more completely 
under her power: no matter how empty the 
adytum, so that the veil be thick enough. 
So absolute is our soul’s need of something 
hidden and uncertain for the maintenance of 
that doubt ami hope and effort which are the 
breath of its life, that if the whole future were 
laid bare to us beyond to-day, the interest of 
all mankind would be bent on the hours that 
lie between ; we should pant after the uncer¬ 
tainties of our one morning and our one after¬ 
noon ; we should rush fiercely to the Ex¬ 
change for our last possibility of speculation, 
of success, of disappointment; we should have 
a glut of political prophets foretelling a crisis 
or a no-crisis within the only twenty-four 
hours left open to prophecy. Conceive the 
condition of the human mind if all proposi¬ 
tions whatsoever were self-evident except one, 
which was to become self-evident at the close 
of a summer’s day, but in the mean time 
might be the subject of question, of hypothesis, 
of debate. Art and philosophy, literature 
and science, would fasten like bees on that 
one proposition that had the honey of prob¬ 
ability in it, and be tbe more eager because 
their enjoyment would end with sunset. Our 
impulses, our spiritual activities, no more ad¬ 
just themselves to the idea of their future 
nullity, than the beating of our heart, or the 
irritability of our muscles. 

Bertha, the slim, fair-haired girl, whose 
present thoughts and emotions were an 
enigma to me amidst the fatiguing obviousness 
of the other minds around me, was as absorb¬ 
ing to me as a single unknown to-day—as a 
single hypothetic proposition to remain prob¬ 
lematic till sunset; and all the cramped, 
hemmed-in belief and disbelief, trust and dis¬ 
trust, of my nature, welled out in this one 
narrow channel. 

And she made me believe that she loved 
me. "Without ever quitting her tone of 
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which necessarily withdrew us from society, 
badinage and playful superiority, she intoxi¬ 
cated me with the sense that I was necessary 
to her, that she was never at ease unless I 
was near her, submitting to her playful 
tyranny. It costs a woman so little effort to 
besot us in this way ! A half-repressed word 
a moment’s unexpected silence, even an easy 
fit of petulance on our account, will serve us 
as hashish for a long while. Out of the 
subtlest web of scarcely-percejHible signs, she 
set me weaving the fancy that she had always 
unconsciously loved me better than Alfred, 
hut that, with the ignorant fluttered sensibility 
of a young girl, she had been imposed on by 
the charm that lay for her in the distinction 
of being admired and chosen by a man who 
made so brilliant a figure in the world as my 
brothei'. She satirized herself in a very 
graceful way for her vanity and ambition. 
What was it to me that I had the light of my 
wretched prevision on the fact that now it was 
I who possessed at least all but the personal 
part of my brother’s advantages ? Our sweet 
illusions are half of them conscious illusions, 
like effects of color that we know to be made 
up of tinsel, broken glass, and rags. 

We were married eighteen months after 
Alfred’s death, one cold, clear morning in 
April, when there came hail and sunshine 
both together; and Bertha, in her white silk 
and pale-green leaves, and the pale sunshine 
of her hair and eyes, looked like the spirit of 
the morning. My father was happier than 
he had thought of being again: my marriage, 
he felt sure, would complete the desirable 
modification of my character, and make me 
practical and wordly enough to take my place 
in society among sane men. For he delighted 
in Bertha’s tact and acuteness, and felt sure 
she would be mistress of me, and make me 
what she chose: I was only twenty-one, and 
madly in love with her. Poor father! He 
kept that hope a little while after our first 
year of marriage, and it was not quite extinct 
when paralysis came and saved him from 
utter disappointment. 

I shall hurry through the rest of my story, 
not dwelling so much as I have hitherto done 
on my inward experience. When people are 
well known to each other, they talk rather 
of what befals them externally, leaving their 
feelings and sentiments to be inferred. 

We lived in a round of visits for some time 
after our return home, giving splendid din¬ 


ner-parties, and making a sensation in our 
neighborhood by the new lustre of our equip¬ 
age, for my father had reserved this display of 
his increased wealth for the period of his son’s 
marriage; and we gave our acquaintances 
liberal opportunity for remarking that it was 
a pity I made so poor a figure as an heir and 
a bridegroom. The nervous fatigue of this 
existence, the insincerities and platitudes 
which I had to live through twice over— 
through my inner and outward sense—would 
have been maddening to me, if I had not had 
that sort of intoxicated callousness which 
came from the delights of a first passion. A 
bride and bridegroom, surrounded by all the 
appliances of wealth, hurried through the day 
by the whirl of society, filling their solitary 
moments with hastily-snatched caresses, are 
prepared for their future life together, as the 
novice is prepared for the cloister, by experi¬ 
encing its utmost contrast. 

Through all these crowded excited months, 
Bertha’s inward self remained shrouded from 
me, and I still read her thoughts only through 
the language of her lips and demeanor: I had 
still the delicious human interest of wondering 
whether what I did and said pleased her,-of 
longing to hear a wol d of affection, of giving 
a delicious exaggeration of meaning to her 
smile. But I was conscious of a growing dif¬ 
ference in her manner towards me; some¬ 
times strong enough to be called haughty 
coldness, cutting and chilling me as the hail 
had done that came across the sunshine 
on our marriage morning; sometimes only 
perceptible in the dexterous avoidance of a 
tete-ii-tete walk or dinner, to which I had 
been looking forward. I had been deeply 
pained by this—had even felt a sort of crush¬ 
ing of the heart, from the sense that my brief 
day of happiness was near its setting; but still 
I remained dependent on Bertha, eager for 
the last rays of a bliss that would soon be 
lost forever, hoping and watching for some 
after-glow more beautiful from the impending 
night. 

I remember—how Bhould I* not remem¬ 
ber?—the time when that dependence and 
hope utterly left me— when the sadness I had 
felt in Bertha’s growing estrangement be¬ 
came a joy that I looked back upon with 
longing, as a man might look back on the 
last pains in a paralysed limb. It was just 
after the close of my father’s last illness, 
and threw us more upon each other. It was 
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the evening of my father’s death. On that 
evening the veil that had shrouded Bertha’s 
soul from me, and made me find in her alone 
among my fellow-beings the blessed possibil¬ 
ity of mystery, and doubt, and expectation, 
was first withdrawn. Perhaps it was the first 
day since the beginnihg of my passion for 
her, in which that passion was completely 
neutralized by the presence of an absorbing 
feeling of another kind. I bad been watching 
by my father’s death-bed : I had been wit¬ 
nessing the last fitful, yearning glances that 
his soul had cast back on the spent inheri¬ 
tance of life—the last faint consciousness of 
love that he had gathered from the pressure 
of my hand. What are all our personal loves 
when we have been sharing in that supreme 
agony ? In the first moments when we come 
away front the presence of death, every other 
relation to the living is merged, to our feel¬ 
ing, in the great relation of a common nature 
and a common destiny. 

It was in that state of mind that I joined 
Bertha in her private sitting-room. She 
was seated in a leaning posture on a settee, 
with her back towards the door; the great 
rich coils of her blond hair surmounting her 
small neck, \isible above the back of the set¬ 
tee. I remember, as I closed the door be¬ 
hind me, a cold tremulousness seizing me, 
aud a vague sense of being hated and lonely 
—vague and strong, like a presentiment. I 
know how I looked at that moment, for I saw 
myself in Bertha’s thought as she lifted her 
cutting grey eyes, and looked at me: a mis¬ 
erable ghost-seer, surrounded by phantoms in 
the noon-day, trembling under a breeze when 
the leaves were still, without appetite for the 
common objects of human desire, but pining 
after the moonbeams. We were front to 
front with each other, and judged each other. 
The terrible moment of complete illumination 
had come to me, atid I saw that the darkness 
had hidden no landscape from me, but only a 
blank prosaic wall: from that evening forth, 
through the sickening years that followed, I 
saw all round the narrow room of this 
woman’s soul—saw petty artifice and mere 
negation where I had delighted to believe in 
coy sensibilities, and in wit at war with latent 
feeling—saw the light floating vanities of the 
girl defining themselves into the systematic 
coquetry, the scheming selfishness, of the 
woman—saw repulsion and antipathy harden¬ 
ing into cruel hatred, giving pain only for the 
sake of wreaking itself. 


For Bertha too, after her kind, felt the 
bitterness of disillusion. She bad believed 
that my wild poet’s passion for her would 
make me her slave; and that, being her 
slave, I should execute her will in all things. 
With the essential shallowness of a negative, 
unimaginative nature, she was unable to con¬ 
ceive the fact that sensibilities were any thing 
else than weaknesses. She had thought my 
weaknesses would put me in her power, and 
she found them unmanageable forces. Our 
positions were reversed. Before marriage, 
she had completely mastered my imagination, 
for she was a secret to me; and I created 
the unknown thought before which I trembled, 
as if it were hers. But now that her soul 
was laid open to me, now that I was com¬ 
pelled to share the privacy of her motives, to 
follow all the petty devices that preceded her 
words and acts, she found herself powerless 
with me, except to produce in me the chill 
shudder of repulsion—powerless, because I 
could be acted on by no lever within her 
reach. I was dead to worldly ambitions, to 
social vanities, to all the incentives within the 
compass of her narrow imagination, and I 
lived under influences utterly invisible to her. 

She was really pitiable to have such a hus¬ 
band, and so all the world thought. A 
graceful, brilliant woman, like Bertha, who 
smiled on morning callers, made a figure in 
ball-rooms, and was capable of that light 
repartee which, from such a woman, is ac¬ 
cepted as wit, was secure of carrying off all 
symp'athy from a husband who was sickly, 
abstracted, and, as some suspected, crack- 
brained. Even the servants in our house gave 
her the balance of their regard and pity. 
For there were no audible quarrels between 
us; our alienation, our repulsion from each 
other, lay within the silence of our own 
hearts; and if the mistress went out a great 
deal, and seemed to dislike the master’s 
society, was it not natural, poor thing ? The 
master was odd. I was kind and just to my 
dependants, but I excited in them a shrinking, 
half-contemptuous pity; for this class of men 
and women are but slightly determined in 
their estimate of others by general consider¬ 
ations of character. They judge of persons 
as they judge of coins, and value those who 
pass current at a high rate. 

After a time I interfered so little with 
Bertha’s habits, that it might seem wonderful 
how her hatred towards me could grow so 
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intense nmi nclive ns it did. But she had 
begun to suspect, by some involuntary be¬ 
trayals of mine, that there was an abnormal 
power of penetration in lee—that fitfully, at 
least, I was strangely cognisant of her 
thoughts and intentions, and she began to be 
haunted by a terror of me, which alternated 
every now and then with defiance. She med¬ 
itated continually how the incubus could be 
shaken off her life—how she could be freed 
from this hateful bond to a being whom she 
at once despised as an imbecile, and dreaded 
as an inquisitor. For a long while she lived 
in the hope that my evident wretchedness 
would drive me to the commission of suicide; 
but suicide was not in my nature. I was too 
completely swayed by the sense that I was in 
the grasp of unknown forces, to believe in 
my power of self-release. Towards my own 
destiny I had become entirely passive; for 
my one ardent desire had spent itself, and 
impulse no longer predominated over knowl¬ 
edge. For this reason I never thought of 
taking any steps towards a complete sepa¬ 
ration, which would have made our alienation 
evident to the world. Why should I rush for 
help to a new course, when I was only suffer¬ 
ing from the consequences of a deed which 
had been the act of my intensest will ? That 
would have been the logic of one who had 
desires to gratify, and I had no desires. But 
Bertha and 1 lived more and more aloof from 
each other. The l icit find it easy to live mar¬ 
ried and apart. 

That course of our life which I have indi¬ 
cated in a few sentences filled the space of 
years. So much misery—so slow and hideous 
a growth of hatred and sin, may be com¬ 
pressed into a sentence! And men judge of 
each other’s lives through this summary me¬ 
dium. They epitomise the experience of 
their fellow-mortal, and pronounce judgment 
on him in neat syntax, and feel themselves 
wise and virtuous—conquerors over the temp¬ 
tations they define in well-selected predicates. 
Seven years of wretchedness glide glibly 
over the lips of the man who has never 
counted them out in moments of chill disap¬ 
pointment, of head and heart throbbings, of 
drend and vain wrestling, of remorse and 
despair. We learn words by rote, but not 
their meaning; that must be paid for with 
our life-blood, and printed in the subtle fibres 
of our nerves. 

But I will hasten to finish my story. Brev¬ 


ity is justified at once to those who readily un¬ 
derstand, and to those who will never under¬ 
stand. 

Some years after my father’s death, I was 
sitting by the dim firelight in my library one 
January evening—sitting in the leather chair 
that used to be my father’s—when Bertha 
appeared at the door, with a candle in her 
hand, and advanced towards me. 1 knew the 
ball-dress she had on—the white ball-dress, 
with the green jewels, shone upon by the 
light of the wax candle which lit up the 
medallion of the dying Cleopatra on the 
mantelpiece. .Why did she come to me 
before going out? I had not seen her in the 
library, which was my - habitual place, for 
months. Why did she stand before me with 
the candle in her hand, with her cruel con¬ 
temptuous eyes fixed on me, and the glittering 
serpent, like a familiar demon,on her breast? 
For a moment 1 thought this fulfilment of 
my vision at Vienna marked some dreadful 
crisis in my fate, but I saw nothing in Ber¬ 
tha's mind, as she stood before me, except 
scorn for tile look of overwhelming misery 
with which I sat before her. . . . “ Fool, 
idiot, why don’t you kill yourself, then?’’ 
—that was her thought. But at length her 
thoughts reverted to her errand, and she 
spoke aloud. The apparently indifferent 
nature of the errand seemed to make a ridic¬ 
ulous anticlimax to my prevision and my ag¬ 
itation. 

“ I have had to hire a new maid. Fletcher 
is going to be married, and she wants me to 
ask you to let her husband have the public- 
house and farm at Molton. I wish him to 
have it. You must give the promise now, be¬ 
cause Fletcher is going to-morrow morning— 
and quickly, because I’m in a hurry.” 

“ Very well; you may promise her,” I said, 
indifferently, and Bertha swept out of the 
library again. 

I always shrank from the sight of a new 
person, and all the more when it was a person 
whose mental life was likely to weary my re¬ 
luctant insight with worldly, ignorant triviali¬ 
ties. But I shrank especially from the sight 
of this new maid, because her advent had 
been announced to me at a moment to which 
I could not cease to attach some fatality: I 
had a vague dread that I should find her 
mixed up with the dreary drama of my life— 
that some new sickening vision would reveal 
her to me as an evil genius. When at last I 
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did unavoidably meet lier, the vague dread 
was changed into definite disgust. She was 
a tall, wiry, dark-eyed woman, this Mrs. 
Archer, with a face handsome enough to give 
her coarse, hard nature the odious finish of 
hold, self-confident coquetry. That was enough 
to make me avoid her, quite apart from the 
contemptuous feeling with which site contem¬ 
plated me. I seldom saw her; hut I perceived 
that she rapidly became a favorite with her 
mistress, and, after the lapse of eight or nine 
months, I began to he aware that there had 
arisen in Bertha’s mind towards this woman a 
mingled feeling of fear and dependence, and 
that this feeling was associated with ill-defined 
images of candle-light scenes in her dressing- 
room, and the locking-up of something in 
Bertha’s cabinet. My interviews with my 
wife had become so brief and so rarely soli¬ 
tary, that I had no opportunity of perceiving 
these images in her mind with more definite¬ 
ness. The recollections of the past become 
contracted in the rapidity of thought till they 
sometimes hear hardly a more distinct resem¬ 
blance to the external reality than the forms 
of an oriental alphabet to the objects that 
suggested them. 

Besides, for the last year or more a modifi¬ 
cation had been going forward in my mental 
condition, and was growing move and more 
marked. My insight into the minds of those 
around me was becoming dimmer and more 
fitful, and the ideas that crowded my double 
consciousness became less and less dependent 
on any personal contact. All that was per¬ 
sonal in me seemed to he suffering a gradual 
death, so that I was losing the organ through 
which the personal agitations and projects of 
others could affect me. But along with this 
relief from wearisome insight, there was a 
new development of what I concluded—as I 
have since found rightly—to be a prevision 
of external scenes. It was as if the relation 
between me and my fellow-men was move 
and more deadened, and my relation to what 
we call the inanimate was quickened into new 
life. The more I lived apart from society, 
and in proportion as my wretchedness sub¬ 
sided from the violent throb of agonized pas¬ 
sion into the dulness of habitual pain, the 
more frequent and vivid became such visions 
as that I had had of Prague—of strange cities, 
of sandy plains, of gigantic ruins, of midnight 
skies with strange, bright constellations, of 
mountain passes, of grassy nooks flecked with 


the afternoon sunshine through the houghs : I 
was in the midst of all these scenes, and in all 
of them one presence seemed to weigh on me 
in all these mighty shapes—the presence of 
something unknown and pitiless. For con¬ 
tinual suffering had annihilated religious faith 
within me : to the utterly miserable—the un¬ 
loving and the unloved—there is no religion 
possible, no worship, but a worship of devils. 
And beyond all these, and continually recur¬ 
ring, was the vision of my death—the pangs, 
the suffocation, the last struggle, when life 
would he grasped at in vain. 

Things were in this state near the end of 
the seventh year, I had become entirely free 
from insight, from my abnormal cognizance of 
any other consciousness than my own, and in¬ 
stead of intruding involuntarily into the world 
of other minds, was living continually in my 
own solitary future. Bertha was aware that 
I was greatly changed. To my surprise she 
had of late seemed to seek opportunities of 
remaining in my society, and hath cultivated 
that kind of distant yet familiar talk which is 
customary between a husband and wife who 
live in polite and irrevocable alienation. I 
bore this with languid submission, and with¬ 
out feeling enough interest in her motives to 
he roused into keen observation; yet I could 
not help perceiving something triumphant 
and excited in her carriage and the expression 
of her face—something too subtle to express 
itself in words or tones, hut giving one the 
idea that she lived in a state of expectation or 
hopeful suspense. My chief feeling was satis¬ 
faction that her inner self was once more 
shut out from me ; and I almost revelled for 
the moment in the absent melancholy that 
made me answer her at cross purposes, and 
betray utter ignorance of what site had been 
saying. I remember well the look and the 
smile with which she one day said, after a 
mistake of this kind on my part: “ I used to 
think you were a clairvoyant, and that was 
the reason why you were so hitter against 
other clairvoyants, wanting to keep your mono¬ 
poly; but I see now you have become rather 
duller than the rest of the world.” 

I said nothing in reply. It occurred to me 
that her recent obtrusion of herself upon me 
might have been prompted by the wish to 
test my power of detecting some of' her 
secrets; hut I let the thought drop again at 
once : her motives and her deeds had no in¬ 
terest for me, and whatever pleasures she 
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might be seeking, I had no wish to baulk her. 
There was still pity in my soul for every living 
thing, and Bertha was living—was surrounded 
with possibilities of misery. 

Just at this time there occurred an event 
which roused me somewhat from my inertia, 
and gave me an interest in the passing mo¬ 
ment that I had thought impossible for me. 
It was a visit from Charles Meunier, who had 
written me word that lie was coming to Eng¬ 
land for relaxation from too strenuous labor, 
and would like to see me. Meunier had now 
a European reputation ; but his letter to me 
expressed that keen remembrance of an early 
regard, an early debt of sympathy, which is 
inseparable from nobility of character; and I 
too felt as if his presence would be to me 
like a transient resurrection into a happier 
pre-existence. 

He came, and as far as possible, I renewed 
our old pleasure of making Ute-h-Ute excur¬ 
sions, though, instead of mountains and glaciers 
and the wide blue lake, we had to content 
ourselves with mere slopes and ponds and 
artificial plantations. The years had changed 
us both, but with what different result 1 
Meunier was now a brilliant figure in society, 
to whom elegant women pretended to listen, 
and whose acquaintance was boasted of by 
noblemen ambitious of brains. He repressed 
with the utmost delicacy all betrayal of the 
shock which I am sure he must have received 
from our meeting, or of a desire to penetrate 
into my condition and circumstances, and 
sought by the utmost exertion of his charm¬ 
ing social powers to make our reunion agree¬ 
able. Bertha was much struck by the unex- 
pectcd fascinations of a visitor whom she had 
expected to find presentable only on the score 
of his celebrity, and put forth all her coquet¬ 
ries and accomplishments. Apparently she 
succeeded in attracting bis admiration, for his 
manner towards her was attentive and flatter¬ 
ing. The effect of his presence on me was so 
benignant, especially in those renewals of our 
old UU-h-Ute wanderings, when he poured 
forth to me wonderful narratives of his pro¬ 
fessional experience, that more than once, 
when his talk turned on the psychological re¬ 
lations of disease, the thought crossed my 
mind that, if his stay with me were long 
enough, I might possibly bring myself to tell 
this man the secrets of my lot. Might there 
not lie some remedy for me, too, in his science ? 
Might there not at least lie some comprehen¬ 


sion and sympathy ready for me in his large 
and susceptible mind ? But the thought only 
flickered feebly now and then, and died out 
before it could become a wish. The horror I 
had of again breaking in on the privacy of 
another soul, made me, by an irrational in¬ 
stinct, draw the shroud of concealment more 
cfosely around my own, as we automatically 
perform the gesture we feel to be wanting in 
another. 

When Meunier’s visit was approaching its 
conclusion, there happened an event which 
caused some excitement in our household, 
owing to the surprisingly strong effect it ap¬ 
peared to produce on Bertha—on Bertha, the 
self-possessed, who usually seemed inaccessi¬ 
ble to feminine agitations, and did even her 
hate in a self-restrained hygienic manner. 
This event was the sudden severe illness of 
her maid, Mrs. Archer. I have reserved to 
this moment the mention of a circumstance 
which had forced itself on my notice shortly 
before Meunier’s arrival, namely, that there 
had been some quarrel between Bertha and 
this maid, apparently during a visit to a dis¬ 
tant family in which she had accompanied her 
mistress. I had overheard Archer speaking 
in a tone of bitter insolence, which I should 
have thought an adequate reason for imme¬ 
diate dismissal. No dismissal followed; on 
the contrary, Bertha seemed to be silently 
putting up with personal inconveniences from 
the exhibitions of this woman’s temper. I 
was the more astonished to observe that her 
illness seemed a cause of strong solicitude to 
Bertha; that she was at the bedside night 
and day, and would allow no one else to offi¬ 
ciate as head-nurse. It happened that our 
family doctor was out on a holiday, an acci¬ 
dent which made Meunier’s presence in the 
house doubly welcome, and he apparently 
entered into the case with an interest which 
seemed so much stronger than the ordinary 
professional feeling, that one day when he 
had fallen into a long fit of silence after vis¬ 
iting her, I said to him, 

“ Is this a very peculiar case of disease, 
Meunier ? ” 

“ No,” he answered, “ it is an attack of 
peritonitis, which will be fatal, but which does 
not differ physically from many other cases 
that have come under my observation. But 
I’ll tell you what I have on my mind. I want 
to make an experiment on this woman, if you 
will give me permission. It can do her no 
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harm—will give her no pain—for I shall not 
make it until life is extinct to all purposes 
of sensation. I want to try the effect of 
transfusing blood into her arteries after the 
heart lias ceased to beat for some minutes. 
1 have tried the experiment again and again 
with animals that have died of this disease, 
with astounding results, and I want to try it 
on a human subject. I have the small tubes 
necessary, in a case I have with me, and the 
rest of the apparatus could be prepared 
readily. I should use my own blood—take it 
from my own arm. This woman won’t live 
through the night, I’m con'inced, and I want 
you to promise me your asF.rymce in making 
the experiment. I can’t I 1 .'(Without another 
hand, but it would perhfcps not be well to 
call in a medical assistant from among your 
provincial doctors. A disagreeable, foolish 
version of the thing might get abroad.” 

“ Have you spoken to my wife on the sub¬ 
ject ? ” I said, “ because she appears to be 
peculiarly sensitive about this woman : she 
has been a favorite maid.” 

“ To tell you the truth,” said Meunier, “ I 
don’t want her to know about it. There are 
always insuperable difficulties with women in 
these matters, and the effect on the supposed 
dead body may be startling. You and I will 
sit up together, and be in readiness. When 
certain symptoms appear I shall take you in, 
and at the right moment we must manage to 
get every one else out of the room.” 

I need not give our farther conversation on 
the subject. He entered very fully into the 
details, and overcame my repulsion for them, 
by exciting in me a mingled awe and curiosity 
concerning the possible results of his exper¬ 
iment. 

We prepared every thing, and he instructed 
me in my part as assistant. He had not told 
Bertha of his absolute conviction that Archer 
would not survive through the night, and en¬ 
deavored to persuade her to leave the patient 
and take a night’s rest. But she was obsti¬ 
nate, suspecting the fact that death was at 
hand, and supposing that he wished merely 
to save her nerves. She refused to leave the 
•sick-room. Meunier and I sat up together in 
the library, he making frequent visits to the 
sick-room, and returning with the information 
that the case was taking precisely the course 
he expected. Once he said to me, “ Can you 
imagine any cause of ill feeling this woman 
has against her mistress, who is so devoted to 
her?” 


“ I think there was some misunderstanding 
between them before her illness. Why do 
you ask ? ” 

“ Because I have observed for the last five 
or six hours—since, I fancy, she has lost all 
hopes of recovery—‘there seems a strange 
prompting in her to say something which 
pain and failing strength forbid her to utter; 
and there is a look of hideous meaning in 
her eyes, which she turns continually towards 
her mistress. In this disease the mind often 
remains singularly clear to the last.” 

“ I am not surprised at an indication of 
malevolent feeling in her,” I said. “ She is a 
woman who has always inspired me with 
distrust and dislike, but she managed to in¬ 
sinuate herself into her mistress’s favor.” 
He remained silent after this, looking at the 
fire with an air of absorption, till he went up¬ 
stairs again. He remained away longer than 
usual, and on returning, said to me quietly, 
“ Come now.” 

I followed him to the chamber where death 
was hovering. The dark hangings of the 
large bed made a background that gave a 
strong relief to Bertha’s pale face as I entered. 
She started forward as she saw me enter, and 
then looked at Meunier with an expression 
of angry inquiry ; but lie lifted up his hand 
as if to impose silence, while he fixed his 
glance on the dying woman and felt her 
pulse. The face was pinched and ghastly, a 
cold perspiration was on the forehead, and 
the eyelids were lowered so as almost to 
conceal the large dark eyes. After a minute 
or two, Meunier walked round to the other 
side of the bed where Bertha stood, and 
with his usual air of gentle politeness towards 
her begged her to leave the patient under 
our care—every thing should be done for her 
—she was no longer in a state to be conscious 
of an affectionate presence. Bertha was hes¬ 
itating, apparently almost willing to believe 
his assurance and to comply. She looked 
round at the ghastly dying face, as if to read 
the confirmation of that assurance, when for 
a moment the lowered eyelids were raised 
again, and it seemed as if the eyes were 
looking towards Bertha, but blankly. A 
shudder passed through Bertha’s frame, and 
she returned to her station near the pillow, 
tacitly implying that she would not leave the 
room. 

The eyelids were lifted no more. Once I 
looked at Bertha, as she watched the face of 
the dying one. She wore a rich peignoir, and 
her blond hair was half covered by a lace 
cap : in her attire she was, as always, an ele¬ 
gant woman, fit to figure in a picture of mod¬ 
ern aristocratic life : but I asked myself how 
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that face of hers could ever have seemed to 
me the face of n woman born of womnn, with 
memories of childhood, capable of pain, need¬ 
ing to be fondled? The features at that 
moment looked so preternaturally sharp, the 
eyes were so hard and eager—she looked 
like a cruel immortal, finding her spiritual 
feast in the agonies of a dying race. For 
across those hard features there came some¬ 
thing like a flash when the last hour had 
been breathed out, and we all felt that the 
dark veil had completely fallen. What secret 
was there between Bertha and this woman ? 
I turned my eyes from her with a horrible 
dread lest my insight should return, and I 
should be obliged to see what had been breed¬ 
ing about two unloving women’s hearts. I 
felt that Bertha had been watching for the 
moment of death as the sealing of her secret: 
I thanked Heaven it could remain sealed for 
me. 

Meunier said quietly, “ Gone.” He then 
gave his arm to Bertha, and she submitted to 
be led out of the room. 

' I suppose it was at her order that two 
female attendants came into the room, and 
dismissed the younger one who had been 
iresent before. When they entered, Meunier 
iad already opened the artery in the long 
thin neck that lay rigid on the pillow, and I 
dismissed them, ordering them to remain at a 
distance till we rang: the doctor, I said, had 
an operation to perform—he was not sure 
about the death. For the next twenty min¬ 
utes I forgot every thing but Meunier and the 
experiment, in which he was so absorbed that 
I think his senses would have been closed 
against all sounds or sights that had no rela¬ 
tion to it. It was my task at first to keep 
up the artificial respiration in the body after 
the transfusion had been effected, but pres¬ 
ently Meunier relieved me, and I could see 
the wondrous slow return of life: the breast 
began to heave, the inspirations became 
stronger, the eyelids quivered, and the soul 
seemed to have returned beneath them. The 
artificial respiration was withdrawn: still the 
breathing continued, and there was a move¬ 
ment of the lips. 

Just then I heard the handle of the door 
moving: I suppose Bertha had heard from 
the women that they had been dismissed : 
probably a vague fear had arisen in her mind, 
for she entered with a look of alarm. She 
came to the foot of the bed and gave a stifled 
cry. 

The dead woman’s eyes were wide open, 
and met hers in full recognition—the recogni¬ 
tion of hate. With a sudden strong effort-, 
the hand that Bertha had thought forever 
still was pointed towards her, and the haggard 
face moved. The gasping eager voice said, 

“ You mean to poison your husband . . . 


the .poison is in the black cabinet ... I got 
it for you . . . you laughed at me, and told 
lies about me behind my back, to make me 
disgusting . . . because you were jealous . . . 
are you sorry . . . now ? ” 

The lips continued to murmur, but the 
sounds were no longer distinct. Soon there 
was no sound—only a slight movement: the 
flame had leaped out, and was being extin¬ 
guished the faster. The wretched woman’s 
heart-strings had been set to hatred and ven¬ 
geance; the spirit of life had swept the chords 
for an instant, and was gone again forever. 
Good God! This is what it is to live again 
... to wake up with our unstilled thirst 
upon us, with on unuttered curses rising to 
our lips, with o--^ muscles ready to act out 
their lialf-commith 0 ; sins. 

Bertha stood pari at the foot of the bed, 
quivering and helpless, despairing of devices, 
like a cunning animal whose hiding-places are 
surrounded by swift-advancing flame. Even 
Meunier looked paralyzed; life for that mo¬ 
ment ceased to be a scientific problem to him. 
As for me, this scene seemed of one texture 
with the rest of my existence : horror was my 
familiar, and this new revelation was only like 
an old pain recurring with new circumstances. 

* * * * * 

Since then Bertha and I have lived apart 
—she in her own neighborhood, the mistress 
of half our wealth, I as a wanderer in foreign 
countries, until I came to this Devonshire nest 
to die. Bertha lives pitied and admired—for 
what had I against that charming woman,, 
whom every one but myself could have been 
happy with? There had been no witness of 
the scene in the dying room except Meunier, 
and while Meunier lived, his lips were sealed 
by a promise to me. 

Once or twice, weary of wandering, I rested 
in a favorite spot, and my heart went out 
towards the men and women and children 
whose faces were becoming familiar to me: 
but I was driven away again in terror at the 
■approach of my old insight—driven away to 
live continually with the one Unknown Pres¬ 
ence revealed and yet hidden by the moving 
curtain of the earth and sky. Till at last 
disease took hold of me and forced me to rest 
here—forced me to live in dependence on my 
servants. And then the curse of insight—of 
my double consciousness, came again, and 
has never left me. I know all their narrow 
thoughts, their feeble regard, their half- 
wearied pity. 

***** 

It is the 20th of September 1850. I know 
these figures I have have just written, as if 
they were a long familiar inscription. I have 
seen them on this page in my desk unnum¬ 
bered times, when the scene .of my dying 
struggle has opened upon me. . . . 
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moments of this year will bear many a sigh, breathed by 
breaking hearts—” 

“ Nay,” he interrupted gaily, “ I must not sutler Miss 
Brantford to draw her pictures outside of this gay circle. 
Here are the lights, and we need no shadow from the 
outer world. I question the utility, not to say propriety, 
of darkening our joys by reference to the miseries of 
others.” 

‘.‘1 am surprised to hear you say so,” Edith replied. 

“ I had learned to regard Mr. Farleigh as a philanthrop¬ 
ist; as one who had devoted much of his time and means 
to the relief of those who have been hardly dealt with by 
fortune. Can it be that his reputation is built upon 
imputation only ?” 

‘‘Again I protest,” Mr. Farleigh said, “against the in¬ 
troduction of themes that are certainly out of place here. 
This hour now closing upon the months that have sped, 
and opening upon those that are to be fraught with such 
momentous results, is dedicated to lighter thoughts than 
you would invoke. Hereafter—” 

The speaker paused, as fearing that his next remark 
might contradict the one already uttered. His listener, 
however, was determined to hear it. 

“ Hereafter,” she suggested. 

“ If you desire to.know my views and feelings, I shall 
be happy to communicate them. Meanwhile, I give 
place to one whom, if gossip may be trusted, will be more 
welcome than myself.” 

As he bowed and retired, Edith turned to the direction 
his looks had indicated. A blush suffused her cheeks as 
she recognized the person to whom Mr. Farleigh had 
alluded. 

“ I hope I have not interrupted your little tete-a-tete ,” 
spoke the gentleman, in a carefully modulated voice, as 
he glided to her side upon the sofa. “ I would not in¬ 
trude, but I am deucedly bored by the commercial 
phrases that our friends indulge in. 1 am tired of hear¬ 
ing of bonds, stocks and speculations. Having no inter¬ 
est in them, I cannot be expected to be edified by the 
information that one is up, another down, and the rest 
steady.” 

The speaker was Algernon Blauvelt, the Heir of a man 
who had commenced life as a market gardener, and who 
had, by the rapid increase in the value of real estate, 
become a millionaire. With the increase of fortune came 
the desire to become an aristocrat, and to that one idea 
everything had been sacrificed. He had bestowed upon 
his children, two in number, all the advantages that 
wealth could secure. Lucille, his daughter, had been 
sent to several fashionable schools or institutions, at all 
of which she had been finished; while Algernon, at his 
proud mother’s request, had been sent to Europe to gain 
a polished education with foreign manners. Unfortu¬ 
nately he was never designed to receive so high a polish, 
and the principal effect that such a course had upon him 
was to return him to his native land almost blast I and a 
fool. At least he was such as far as the attributes of 
manhood were concerned. He could speak the various 
languages with the purity that marked each, at the sev¬ 
eral courts, where, it was his boast, he had been received. 
He could descant upon the fashions of the day with all 
the understanding of a man-milliner; he could take his 

f iartner triumphantly through the'intricate mazes of the 
ast dance; and retail small talk and gossip with the best 
of the scandal-mongers. But he was not honest or brave 
enough to confess how much he owed to his father, or 
that his family once toiled for bread. He was not bold 
enough to enter the lists of fair competition for classical 
or other honors, but floated along the surface of society, 
admiring himself and wishing to be admired. He was 
withal somewhat avaricious, and os he could not by 
investments increase his possessions, and escape the name 
of a business-man, he had determined to make the 
addition to his property by marrying an heiress. Among 
his acquaintances he found none that, pleased him more 
than Edith Brantford and to her he paid court. 

Edith did not particularly admire him, but ns her 
heart was unoccupipw by any other, and as there had 
never been another presented to her whom she liked 
better, she allow'ed herself to become accustomed to his 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE OLD YEAR OUT. 

Edith Brantford’s was the shrine at which knelt 
many a worshiper! 

The sounds of merry music and gay laughter fell upon 
the ears of those who chanced to pass the illuminated 
mansion, on the last night of the chill December. Mr. 
Brantford entertained his friends, and within those walls 
where wealth had brought the splendors of art and taste, 
fashion held high revel. 

Eyes of beauty beamed upon manly forms. Soft whis¬ 
pers, freighted with love’s richness, were breathed into 
listening ears! Strong arms surrounded the tapering 
waists of lovely women ; and delicate hands were held in 
a lingering pressure, while the myriad jets of flame 
started forth from elaborate chandeliers, to light up the 
brilliant and fascinating scene. Wealth only was repre¬ 
sented there, and if poverty had even chanced to pass 
through the avenue, where stood this palace, it would in¬ 
stinctively have gone over to the other side. 

And the presiding goddess of the hour was Edith 
Brantford! 

Homage was paid to her by old and young ; for, 
although she had, within the year now just expiring, 
been presented to society and been received with adula¬ 
tion, she had, as if society had but one thought and one 
voice, been accepted ns its leader. Was she not the 
heiress of a millionaire ? Was she not beautiful ? And 
what other claim need she present to that body, as a pass¬ 
port to a distinguished consideration ? 

Yes, she was lovely! Hers was that rare beauty which 
combines in its every expression the intellectual with the 
physical, blending into one harmonious whole the per¬ 
fection of all that woman would be. Years before 2 ere her 
mother’s death, she had received from that kind and 
watchful parent the lessons that were to guide her in the 
future, and when called upon to yield one she loved so 
well, to that mightier power that severs the closest bonds, 
the dying mandate couched in tender words, and faltering 
accents, fell upon her heart, never to be effaced. And it 
was fortunate that it had been so, for her father, although 
he regarded her with an almost idolatry, had been long 
immersed in those pursuits that had for their aim and end 
the building-up of his already colossal fortune. How he 
had first laid its foundation, none perhaps knew, and no 
one cared to know, so long as in the present they could 
share in his hospitality. 

The scene upon which Edith now gazed, if it commu¬ 
nicated a pardonable pride, did not make callous the more 
commendable feelings of her nature. 

“ This id a charming sight,” said an elderly gentlemen 
who had approached her during one of the pauses in the 
dance, “and it really makes me feel young again. I do 
not often yield so entirely to the influence of the hour, 
but a cynic, if there he such a tiling, would be compelled 
to acknowledge the spell which taste and loveliness has 
wrought.” 

“And yet, Mr. Farleigh,” 6he replied, “the dying 
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attentions. These wore seldom demonstrative, and would 
have been very unsatisfactory if she had loved. He 
attended her to the opera, concerts, and evenings at the 
houses of their friends, but with this attention was min¬ 
gled so much of the desire to entertain himself, that he 
did not seem to he particularly devoted to her. Society, 
however, had whispered that they were engaged or were 
to be betrothed. Not until to-night, however, when Mr. 
Farleigh had intimated the general impression, had Edith 
known that their association had been commented upon. 
She was not pleased to hear it, and hence the blush we 
have noticed as Algernon approached her. He saw it, 
and doubtless felt flattered. 

“ I cannot sympathize,” he continued, without waiting 
for her replv, “ with the spirit that drives men to constant 
activity. 1 love m 3 ’ ease too well to join in the whirl of 
such pursuits, and—” 

“ Fray, tell me,” interrupted Edith, “ to what agitator 
have you been listening. The remarks must have affected 
you seriously, else you would hardly have ventured to 
read me a homily on the subject.” 

“You perceive yonder group!” he replied, nodding 
towards several gentlemen who were engaged in conver¬ 
sation on the other side of the room, and whose discourse 
could be heard above the voices of all others. “They’ are 
the offenders.” 

“ Your father and mine are among them, and filial 
regard should—” 

“No, it should not. If my governor is prosv, I am 
not bound to listen to him. In Paris—Rome—Venice— 
anywhere—everywhere, men are voted vulgar, or at least 
are shunned, who carry their business into society.” 

“ I suppose such is not the habit at the clubs.” 

“ No ! Members would not be tolerated who could so 
far forget the objects of the institution as to introduce the 
‘shop’ at our meetings.” 

“ Which, I have no doubt, are conducted upon the 
most aristocratic forms!” 

“ Now, 3 ’ou are becoming sarcastic, and I never expose 
my’self to cutting remarks from a lady. But, see! they 
are forming a lancers’ set; shall we join them ?” 

Edith did not rise as he had done, for she felt piqued at 
the tone of his invitation, which seemed to her to imply 
a right on his part to almost command compliance. She 
again thought of Mr. Farleigh’s words, and she felt that 
Algernon was presuming on the general impression that 
had obtained among their friends. 

“ No!” she answered, “ I must be excused. There are 
other ladies waiting a cavalier, and as hostess it is plainly 
my duty to see' them provided with partners before I 
accept one.” 

“I have asked you, and am not to be transferred,” he 
said with some impatience. 

“Are you not, indeed?” she returned. “You forget 
that it is woman’s prerogative to do as she will, and it is 
man’s duty to comply with her requests.” 

Blauvelt reseated himself beside her, and attempted to 
take her hand. She withdrew it, but not abruptly. 
Although she had begun to think of their relative posi¬ 
tions and his apparent presumption, she did not wish to 
wound his feelings. He was, for a moment, surprised at 
her action, but, as it did not appear altogether pre¬ 
meditated, he proceeded. 

“Edith, if 3 ’ou would assure me that I should event¬ 
ually’ possess 3 ’our—” 

“Love,” he was about to say, but her look, suddenlv 
turned full upon him, checked the word, and he substi¬ 
tuted another. 

“ —Esteem! I should then be at your sendee—” 

“Mr. Blauvelt,” Edith answered^ and there was more 
of sternness in her manner than he had ever seen mani¬ 
fested, “ I wish you to answer me candidly’ and truly. 
Nay ! no words now! Listen to me. I have been told 
to-night that the impression prevails that we are—that 
you have received a promise from me—that there is— 
what shall I term it?—an engagement between us. 
Have you ever made any such assertion ?” 

“ Never!” 

“Nor in confidence, to any one, represented yourself 
as being my suitor ?” 

“No! and if any one has received such impression, it 
must have been derived from observation merely.” 

“ Observation ! Of what ? Has my r conduct, or y’ours, 
been such as to cause comment ? Have my actions been 
remarked and canvassed ? And, more than all, have 
you permitted the impression to go uncontradicted?” 

“Why, Edith, I had hoped*—” 

“Then hope no longer! I will not have my name 
linked to that of any man unless he has won the right to 
assume such relation to me. I seek not to wound your 
feelings or your vanity, but it was plainly’ your duty as a 
gentleman to stifle these whispers even in their utter¬ 
ance.” 

She rose from the sofa, and would have left him. He 
detained her for a moment, and, asked— 

“Am I to understand that you intend by your actions 
to express publicly that we are nought to each other ?” 

“ Mr. Blauvelt,' I have already said that I would not 
injure your sensitive nature, but as you have not done 
your duty to yourself or me, T must perform it for you. 
1 am not aware that my friendship for your sister or for 
yourself could have implied the right, which you seem to 
have taken for granted, of a claim to anything more. 
You must contradict the report whenever you hear it 
breathed.” 

“But, one word more! Think how ridiculous it will 
appear for me to confess that there is no ground—” 


“And is there any?” she interrupted, hastily’. 

“ Why, no—none positive enough to warrant me in 
claiming consideration. Yet I would fain have it other¬ 
wise.” 

“I regret this occurrence,” she replied, “but it has, 
perhaps, happened at a fortunate moment. Let any’ and 
all ideas y r ou may’ have formed, all expectations y r ou may 
have based upon our acquaintance, be dispelled.” I shall 
alway’s be happy to greet y’ou as a friend. See! we are 
observed. Leave me now, and remember my request.” 

He obey’ed her without a murmur. Other admirers 
soon filled the place he had made vacant, but their con¬ 
versation, flippant or ludicrous, could not turn her 
thoughts from the interview* with Blauvelt. It grieved 
her to think that she had been compelled to inflict pain 
upon one whom she had known so long, and one whose 
sister she loved so well; but, at the same time, she felt 
that she could not have done less, and been true to her¬ 
self. Had she really’ loved Algernon, she would not have 
shrunk from an avowal, however public, should it seem 
desirable; but now she was justified in the course she 
had taken. The one chance expression of Mr. Farleigh 
had led her briefly to review the past, and in the hasty 
retrospect she discovered many’ acts that, innocent and 
thoughtless though they were, had undoubtedly’ given 
cause for remark among her friends and hope to Blauvelt. 
It may’ be that the egotism of the latter had led him to 
think that, being irresistible himself, Edith was simply’ 
yielding, as any’ woman would, her love to him. 

She declined several invitations to the dance, upon the 
plea that she could not devote herself to one alone, even 
for so short a time as would be occupied by’ a redowa; 
and, as Mr. Farleigh again passed her, she took his 
offered arm to promenade around the splendid rooms amid 
the brilliant throngs. 

In the intervals of the remarks made by’ those with 
whom they stopped to converse, Mr. Farleigh led her 
back to the subject that had been mentioned earlier in the 
evening. 

“You accorded me the reputation of being a philan¬ 
thropist,” he said; “may I ask from whence y r ou 
obtained the information ?” 

“ I cannot state definitely; but it is my’ impression 
that my r father and others have mentioned y r our generous 
acts to those whom y r ou found needing assistance.” 

“That is simply a duty, and its performance can give 
no claim to the title.” 

“I have heard, too, that y’ou are constantly seeking 
for objects upon whom to bestow y’our charity.’ 

“That would be active philanthropy, indeed. Now’, 
tell me, if it is not asking too much, how is this gener¬ 
osity’, as some term it, regarded by those who have 
remarked it ?” 

“I cannot answer your question, nor do I under¬ 
stand it.” 

“ I will explain. It is generally’ known, I believe, 
that I am wealthy, and that, instead of using my’ meuns 
in speculations or business enterprises, I dispose of my’ 
income in wavs more consonant with my r wishes. Some 
men have called me foolish, others a monomaniac, while 
others, again, charge that it is simply a cheap method of 
gaining a notoriety. Now, under which aspect has my 
conduct, appeared to you ?” 

“I have onty regarded it as the noble impulse of a 
noble heart.” 

“Thank you for that expression. But let me question 
further. \Votild you, if situated as I am, do as I have 
done ?” 

“Assuredly, and more, I would willingly join y r ou in 
so worthy a work.” 

“YouJ shall have the opportunity. But, before you 
and I enter into any compact, let me confide in you as a 
friend, and explain, as far as I can to-night, the causes 
that led me to my present course.” 

By’ this time they were again seated. He continued : 

“In the year 1820 —just thirty years ago—my father 
died, leaving me the fortune which I now enjoy’. He 
had toiled for it for long years, and had earned it 
honestly. I had been educated with care, and had been 
allowed to indulge in such pursuits as I liked most. I 
did not admire a mercantile life, and was left to my’ 
books. My’ father died soon after I had arrived at 
maturity, and, as I was the only’ one left of the family, I 
determined to spend some y’ears abroad.” 

Edith manifested her interest by a wrapt attention. 

“ I only’ waited to see the monument erected over the 
loved remains, when I left my native land. Through 
Britain, France, Germany’, I passed on foot. I climbed 
the snow-clad Alps, and floated over the gondola-covered 
streets of Venice. I followed the antiquarian researches 
at Nineveh, Pompeii and Herculaneum ; wandered over 
the sands of Africa, trod the vine-clad hills of Italy, 
dreamed over the faded glories of Rome, and studied the 
weird philosophy of the ancients. There was not a spot 
made sacred by tradition in all the Holy’ Land that iny 
feet did not press or my eyes gaze upon. But—will you 
believe me?—these changing beauties and wonders failed 
to satisfy’ me. I felt alone, amid the greatness of the 
past -and the moving interests of the present. I had 
everything to make me happy, but I was not so.” 

“ Yoif should have haci a companion to share your 
wanderings,” Edith suggested. 

“That was not the difficulty. Everywhere I found 
fellow-travelers, to some of whom I might have become 
attached. No; there was something in my nature un¬ 
satisfied—a void that I knew not how to fill. One chunn- 
ing evening in June—how vividly I remember it!—the 


light of the moon, in her full beauty, was resting with 
pale splendor upon the hills and valleys around the 
‘eternal city.’ Rome lay’ in the hushed night, with her 
domes and towers pointing heavenward, as if the angel of 
death had passed over her habitations. I could*not resist 
the inclination to wander forth to the Coliseum. I 
seated my’self beneath one of the ruined arches, and, 
yielding to the influence that o^jrpowered me, I soon 
fell into a pleasant reverie.” 

“How lovely’ must have been the scene,” Edith 
remarked, catching inspiration from his words. 

“ I was recalled to my’self by’ hearing a deep sigh, 
which seemed to have been breathed bv some aching or 
breaking heart. I turned at once, and beheld a young 
man who had been leaning in the shadow of the wall. 
He had entered the enclosure before I came, and, like 
my’self, had been engrossed with his thoughts. I at once 
spoke to him, using the salutation of the country ; he re¬ 
plied to me in English, and I soon found that he, like 
my’self, was an American—” 

The clock here struck the hour of twelve. Mr. Farleigh 
paused in his narrative, and, looking at his watch, rose 
from Edith’s side. 

“You see the old y r ear has gone, Miss Brantford, and 
the new presses upon its steps. I shall be compelled to 
leave y’ou.” 

Congratulations from friends—wishes of a happy’ new 
year—hopes for future pleasures, now crowded upon 
Edith from her guests. The laughter and confusion 
grew louder around her, but she managed to say’ to Mr. 
Farleigh— 

“You did not end your relation; will y r ou not 
finish it ?” 

He pressed her hand, in an adieu, as he replied— 

“Not now! not to-night. At some other time y’ou 
shall hear the story’, which we will call the Carlisle 
Heritage.” 

He bowed to her and others, and retired. 

Flashing in liquid light were the beaming eyes of 
beauty. Diamonds of value equal to a king’s ransom 
hung* upon fairy figures that again flitted along the 
dance. Manly forms gathered closely’ to fairer beings, 
and pleasure beamed in every face. The first-born 
moments of a neyv y’ear never opened upon a gayer scene, 
and never did an old year go out with happier-seeming 
souk to mark its flight. 

Yet, when all was passed—when the memory only’ was 
left to Edith—she felt unsatisfied and disappointed. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE CONTRAST. 

“ Look on this picture, then on that.”—II ami.kt. 

There are but a few steps •necessary, in a great city’, 
if we will take them, to carry us to the extremes of hap¬ 
piness and misery, or as the world calls them, wealth and 
poverty. We who walk daily’ the crowded thoroughfares 
see the beggar’s threadbare garment in contact with the 
rustling silk. This is riches, that is misery. Our story’, 
however, is not with those who, from necessity or indo¬ 
lence, are filthy and vile. 

There is a poverty that is noble! A suffering that is 
heroic! A life that is a martyrdom! 

The hour is swiftly’ passing that shall bear the present 
year into the past. The clock in the room which w r e now 
visit is slowly beating the funeral march of the dy’ing 
twelvemonth” or swiftly telling of the one to come. 

Beside a couch whereon is laid a pale, emaciated form, 
there kneels a young straggler with life, whose .early 
manhood is bending beneath the weight of sorrow and 
care. He holds in one of his hands that of the invalid, 
while the other alternately wipes the damps from the 
sufferer’s brow and the tears from his own eyes. There 
is that strong resemblance between them that tells at once 
their relation—Mrs. Armitage and Horace are mother 
and son. He has grown to look more like her, perhaps, 
in her calm pallor, since he waited at her bedside. There 
are others, poor like those we have mentioned, that have 
tended and would still serve them in their needs, but. the 
consolation of his presence was to the failing moiher better 
than all else beside. In this filial duty he had sacrificed 
the employment upon w’hich he had for years depended for 
her ana his support, and had it not been that a benevolent 
■gentleman, who had previously made his acquaintance,* 
had insisted upon loaning them some money, they must 
have suffered. 

“A time v’ill come,” he had said to his young friend, 
“when you can repay’ me. I do not offer the assistance 
as a gift” but as a loan. Your mother has been confined 
to her bed for nearly four months, and I know that you 
have not the present means to meet the expenses. I am 
a plain man and say just what I mean. You will return 
me every dollar I lend y’ou, with interest.” 

But even with this assurance and ulmost forcing of the 
obligation. Horace would draw but sparingly upon the 
purse of his generous friend. 

Horace and his mother are *ulonc now! The kind 
neighbor had bid them a “good night ” but a few mo¬ 
ments before, after doing all she could to relieve the 
condition of Mrs. Armitage. The doctor had been there, 
but he spoke no words of hope to them. They were 
alone! 

“I have told you, Horace,” she said, as he bent lower 
to catch her faintest whisper, “something of our former 
life, but there is much more to tell—” 

“Not now, mother!” he pleaded, “wuit until you are 
stronger—until you shall be better able—” 
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“Now, Horace, now!” she interrupted, “I dare not put 
it off. Ifou have been a dear son to me, and it is a hard 
task to part from } r ou, but I must heed the warnings that 
are spoken to me in every tick of that clock, in everv 
failing pulsation of my heart. This consumption will 
soon end its work !” 

Horace made no further objection, but placed his arm 
beneath her and raised her head that she might speak 
with less difficulty. 

“Do you remember anything of your early life?” she 
asked when her parched lips had been pressed upon his; 
“have you no recollections of the remote past?” 

“None, dear mother, that have ever assumed a form. 
I sometimes picture to myself a home of luxury, where I 
was surrounded by the liappy faces of loved ones, and 
where there were several to wait upon or tend me. 
But these are dreams that only cheat the heart.” 

“Not so, they are real!” 

“Mother!” 

“These pictures are the true impressions of your child¬ 
hood. Five years of your life were passed in the midst 
of opulence. Your eyes opened upon this world at a time 
when every luxury and comfort surrounded you and me. 
Your father was wealthy and honored.” 

“Why have I not known this before?” 

“It was better that you did not. Had I told you these 
things in our present condition, as we have been for long 
years, you could not have fought so manfully the battle 
of life. There would have come regrets for the past that 
would have checked your high hope; and instead of press¬ 
ing on to attain to fortune, you might have mourned for 
that which was lost.” 

“Perhaps you judged wisely, dear mother! And will 
you now tell uic all—?” 

“ Let me moisten my lips first!” 

He handed her the draught, which had been placed 
within reach. 

“Eighteen years ago your father was in business and 
about to retire with a large fortune. As this was the final 
season for his operations he invested every dollar that he 
possessed, in a speculation that promised large returns.” 

Horace almost anticipated the rest. . 

“He failed!” he ejaculated witfi a sigh. 

“No!” 

“No!” Horace echoed her reply in surprise. 

“The result was a perfect success. He had ventured 
in something connected with the purchase of a silver 
mine in Mexico. He sent an agent to negotiate for him. 
All went well. The government were ready to grant 
every privilege he required, because they r needed money 
to carry on au intestine war then raging, and could not 
find persons willing to work the mines. They were 
therefore unproductive.” 

Again Horace gave her the cooling drink. He marked 
the effort it cost her to continue the relation, and he again 
implored her to wait. 

“If not now, never!” she answered. 

And as he made no further objection she continued : 

“The papers bearing the seal of the then president, 
or dictator or general who held the power in Mexico, ar¬ 
rived here safely; I saw them myself and read their 
every line. They acknowledged the receipt of one million 
dollars, and conveyed to him file right, absolutely and 
totally, to all the privileges of the rich deposits.” 

She paused a moment to regain her breath. 

“It soon became known,” she resumed, “that your 
father had obtained the mines, and a proposition ivas at 
once made by a number of capitalists to start a company, 
with a working capital of some millions of dollars. He 
acceded to the proposal, and soon found that he had 
indeed been successful. The organization was completed, 
the styck subscribed for, and all seemed prosperous.” 

Horace felt that ho had indeed lost a fortune. 

“ Some months had elapsed after the completion of all 
the arrangements, and just as the first working force was 
ready to start for the field of labor, word came that a new 
party had sprung into power, and that the person who 
nad granted the privileges was himself driven from the 
state into exile.” 

“ That was a severe blow!” Horace exclaimed. 

“ Yes; but it was supposed that the difficulty would be 
but temporary, and at most delay the operations but a 
short time. Those who were interested with your father 
believed that the other authorities would recognize their 
rights. They were about to send out a commission to 
act with the agent, already there to try and settle the 
business, but on the very eve of their action there came a 
letter which turned everything into confusion.” 

“ And that was—?” 

“ From the new government, or so at least it purported 
to be, and denied the contract in every specification and 
particular.” 

“ How villainous!” 

“But, worse than that, the agent of your father—the 
man he had trusted, and would.have served almost, at the 
risk of his life—returned in the midst of the excitement. 
An appeal was at once made to him. He coolly stated 
that he had never finished the negotiations—that ho had 
been robbed of the money, and had no redress!” 

“And the written contracts, the papers which my 
father held—?” 

“ Were basely pronounced forgeries!” 

“ Great heaven! can it be?” 

“Your father, who had never entertained nn evil 
thought, and who had been over above suspicion, was 
crushed by the blow !” 

“But bad he no proof?—nothing to substantiate his 


claim ?” 

“ Nothing but the papers in question and the testimony 
of his false friend.” 

“Terrible! cruel!” 

“Those who had been his friends turned against him. 
Smarting under the unmerited reproach, and threatened 
with arrest, he tied his country. He trusted that time, 
or the better feelings of his agent, would right him at 
last. But, my poor Henry! I never saw him again! 
He died abroad in exile.” 

As these last words were uttered. Mrs. Armitage, faint 
and exhausted, sank back upon her pillow. Her son 
tried vainly to support her. The terrible revelation, so 
unexpected, so horrible! had for the moment deprived 
him also of strength. In a few moments, however, lie 
rallied, and administered the restoratives necessary in the 
case. When at last she opened her eyes upon him again, 
he marked the change that had passed over their ex¬ 
pression. There was a wildness there which lie had 
never seen before, and it startled him into an expression 
of fear. 

“Mother!” he exclaimed. 

“My son!” 

“You are worse! I see that you are!” 

“No, no!—better, better! *A few words more, and 
you will know all the story of the past.” 

“Nay, mother!” he urged, “do not fatigue y^ourself to 
continue the narrative. Only answer me a few ques¬ 
tions.” 

She nodded in acquiescence. 

“ How is it that no one of my friends knew of what you 
have told me ?” 

“ I hud nothing left me from the wreck of our fortune, 
save a small place that had been settled upon me by your 
father. All else went in that one loss. I sold the property, 
and with the amount realized managed to live and edu¬ 
cate you until you were able to work for yourself and me. 
I escaped notice by living in retirement, and by changing 
our name—” 

“Our name changed, too!” 

But he had no time to express further surprise. The 
fond mother was failing fast. Her breathing became 
shorter and more faint, until he could hardly feel it upon 
his cheek. Her hand, which had held his in a loving 
clasp, relapsed, and her eyes closed for their last slumber. 

“Mother! tell me the name of the base man who 
betrayed us!” 

No answer came from the sweet lips, although a slight 
movement indicated that she understood him. 

“ More than all, speak! Oh! tell me what was my 
father’s name, what is mine?” 

Again the lips moved, but no sound issued from them. 
He placed his ear closer to her—not a whisper fell upon 
his listening heart! 

At last, with an expiring effort, she raised herself a 
little, placed her wan arm around his neck, pressed her 
cold lips to his, and fell back—dead. 

The busy clock which had never ceased to mark each 
second that was expiring and separating the old year 
from the new, now struck the hour of twelve. 

Horace threw himself—an orphan, nameless, destitute— 
upon the lifeless form ! 

The door opened noiselessly, and with a soft, careful 
tread, Mr. Farleigh entered the room to gaze upon the 
misery of the hour. 

With a saddened heart, he thought of the strange con¬ 
trasts in life, of the scene he had just left, and the one 
that now held him spell-bound! 

[To be continued. J 
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From Blackwood's Magazino. 

THE ROMANCE OF AGOSTINI. 

A TltUE STORY OF MODERN ROME. 


CIIAPTEU I. 

“ Make liasto then, Teta. The child is 
mad! Must I call the other women because 
thou rcfusest to obey thy mother? AVhat 
are my lady’s secrets, if she lias societs— 
the blessed Madonna forbid I should say she 
had—to thee ? Send for Mariuccia, I say. 
If her excellency would gossip with her fos¬ 
ter-sister, is it thy business P Go, child, 
you weary me. Send to Rocca for Mari¬ 
uccia, und if there is any thing to bo told, 
she loves to talk j ho suro she will toll it 
word for word.” 

“Ah, mamma mia, hut what has Madame 
Margherita to do with my lady p ” said the 
lively Teta, fixing upon her mother her in¬ 
quisitive black eyes: “ and why did you fetch 
her in such haste p and what is to bo done 
with Mariuccia ? She is hut n villana, ns all 
the world knows. My lady cnrcs no more for 
her than I care for Cliioliinn in the kitchen. 
A great lady like la duchessn to gossip 
with her foster-sister!—ah, mother mine, do 
you think Teta believes itP And why, then, 
did you fetch Madame Margherita from 
Rome P” 

“ Madame Margherita is a wiso woman : 
she knows what the English Forcsticri do 
when they are sick,” said the mother, gravely. 
“Nay, slio only serves the English stran¬ 
gers, had it not been a great lady like ours. 
Thy aunt, Teta, who has been in England, 
went to seek her for my lady—thou knowest 
very well my lady has been ill. Send thou 
for Mariuccia, and hold thy peace—she will 
be better now.” 

“ All, yes j so they say, ‘ slio will be better 
now,’ ” said Teta, satirically ; “ but why do 
not the duke and my lady make rejoicings 
and a great festa in Genzaro, us they did 
when Donna Anna was born? Nay, to he 
sure, you will not answer j but ono talks in 
the Agostini palace, madro mia, and one 
thinks also. I will send for Mariuccia di¬ 
rectly—and do yon think she will not tell P ” 

So saying, tho saucy Teta went briskly 
along the gallery, crossing tho lines of sun¬ 
shine from tho great windows—for it was 


still spring, and tho sun was bearable—with 
her white muslin apron fluttering, her long 
earrings glancing, her gloss of black hair 
shining under the light. Tho waiting-woman 
looked after her with a gleam of maternal 
vanity, and a sigh of moro anxious feeling. 
She was not annoyed by Tcta’s curiosity, 
but it made her watch with a little trembling 
tho progress of her full-developed Roman 
girl. 

“ Ah, Teta is clever! ” said tho mother to 
herself. “ I am glad slio did not go with 
Donna Anna. Send her a safe husband, 
Madonna mia santissimn! for to be a earner- 
icra in o great family, one must see nil and 
say nothing, which would not do for my 
Teta i and Mariuccia, though my lady trusts 
her, is but a countrywoman, and loves to 
talk. These peasants will talk of any thing 
if their life woro on it j but they are so far 
above us, these great ladies—how should the 
duchcssa know who best to trust P ” 

And sighing over a little disappointed ex¬ 
cellence of her own, the Duchess Agostini’s 
faithful maid went into her mistress’ cham¬ 
ber. This room was somewhat mysterious 
at present to tho other inmates of tho house. 
Tho anteroom which led to it was hung close 
with heavy velvet curtains, covering the 
doors, tho floor was thickly carpeted, the 
outer blinds closed over the windows. Com¬ 
ing into this close, noiseless, breathless 
apartment, out of tho great corridor, with its 
marble pavement and cold statues, it was 
not wonderful that tho servants of the house 
were curious about the secrets of the further 
upartments into which they were not admit¬ 
ted. Yineenza, or Cenci, as it was common 
to call her, coming in with familiar compos¬ 
ure to this anteroom, suddenly arrested her¬ 
self in a pause of horror at the door, und 
with all the disgust and apprehension with 
which English nostrils recognize that bug¬ 
bear of modern life, an evil smell, sniffed at 
tho motionless air, which was weighted with 
a faint odor of a very different character. 
The alarmed waiting-maid sniffed about the 
walls in Ainxious search for the secret foe 
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which thus betrayed itself. Then sho got 
down on her knees, and hunted about the 
corners. At Inst, catching a glimpse of 
something green and white under a table, 
she pounced upon it triumphantly. “ Ec- 
cola! ” cried C'enci j “ behold it! ” It was 
hut an innocent morsel of half-opened or¬ 
ange-blossom ; hut Ccnci dashed aside the 
velvet curtain, and rushed to the open win¬ 
dow in the gallery, from which sho could 
throw it out, contemplating suspiciously all 
tho time the offending flower. “ An enemy 
has done it,” said tho anxious waiting-wo¬ 
man, “ to discover our secret | or, alas, alas 1 
perhaps Tetn, my thoughtless child! If 
Madame Margherita should have smelt it 1 
—hut tho Madonna ho praised, sho is Eng¬ 
lish, uml if the duchcssa docs not know, it 
will do her no harm. I shall hold my peace.” 
AVitli which prudent resolution, Ccnci re¬ 
turned through tho velvet-deafened ante¬ 
room, and through another vacant, muffled 
apartment, into tho citadel of tho whole—- 
tho lady’s chamber. A sharp-witted Italian, 
seeing that manoeuvre of Ccnci, and know¬ 
ing the horror which womankind in that 
country entertains of every kind of perfume, 
would speedily liuvo divined the secret con¬ 
cealed there. The room was partially lighted, 
one little gleam of golden sunshine coming 
in through a slight opening in tho green 
Persian blinds which sheltered tho centre 
window outside, and was furnished with a 
cold splendor of marble and gilding which it 
needed that sun to enduo with any thing 
like comfort. Tho roof was painted with an 
allegorical picture, tho walls were rich w ith 
festoons of stucco flowers, and vast snowy 
lace curtains drooped close over all tho win¬ 
dows, subduing still further the light which 
came through tho closed l’ersianis. That 
gleam of sunshine, however, illuminated the 
control object in tho picture with a warmer 
light. On n vast bed, carved and gilt with 
all the splendors of rococo, nestled among 
white pillows uml coverlets, and n world of 
lace, lay a pretty, languid, pale woman, with 
extreme ennui and a shade of vexation on 
her face. Sho was playing her pretty white 
lmml over something which lay concealed 
among the coverings on tho bed, mul which 
an occasional snarl and spring betrayed to 
ho a tiny spaniel. Now and then a sharp 
movement of tho coverlet betrayed the im¬ 
patience with which la duchcssa awaited her 


recovery, Thero was nothing visible of 
amusement or occupation about the bed— 
no hooks, none of thoso pretty safety-valves 
of fancy-work which suit the feminine sub¬ 
ject—no chair for a chance visitor, or ap¬ 
parent possibility of any such delicious in¬ 
terlude of gossip. Tho poor duchcssa laid 
nothing in tho world to amuse her solitude 
hut her waiting-woman and her dog. 

Yet there wus something else in the room 
which might have been supposed more in¬ 
teresting than either, hut which, an unwel¬ 
come intruder condemning her to this reluc¬ 
tant retirement from the world, the Duchess 
Agostini looked upon with any thing hut 
love. Sturdily seated in an attitude of lmbit 
by the low, wide fireplace, though there was 
no fire, was a little woman of a singular 
equality of dimensions, length and breadth 
being almost identical—a little woman with 
a broad, bright face, full of importance, fun, 
and intelligence. This fat fairy was clothed 
in robes of gray Roman flannel, which neu¬ 
tral-colored material could not confer any 
shadowy softening upon her unmistakable 
substance, and held upon her lap a silent 
bundle of white, from out of which some¬ 
times flickered, more quietly than the tiny 
black paws of its triumphant rival on the 
bed, an infant’s fitful little hand. Except 
that little hand, and the small mass of mus¬ 
lin from which it appeared, no trace of baby 
prcsence was in the room. All silently, and 
with the indignation of a nurse and a w oman, 
Madame Margherita put the infant’s tiny 
wardrobe, with nil its accessories, out of 
sight when sho had made the noiseless crea¬ 
ture’s toilet j and tho velvet curtains might 
have been looped aside at the duchessn’s 
pleasure, for any sound which that tiny atom 
of unwolcomo flesh nml blood ever made. 
Madame Margherita sat by tho fireplace 
looking over tho baby's head at tho vexed 
and indifferent mother. The little woman 
had a woman’s heart in her, and was touched 
with a special compassion for the child which 
could not draw its mother’s attention from 
her pet spaniel, and curiously, with the in¬ 
stinct of a close unconscious observer, watched 
the lady on the bed. AVhat kind of creature 
was she P A woman, one of those called the 
gentler portion of humanity, many n time 
named an angel by admiring lips—a mother, 
nay, almost a grandmother, young though 
sho still wus. Thero 6hc lay, vexed at her 
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seclusion, troubled nt her burden, anxious 
to got out of her sight and hands the harm¬ 
less, helpless thing she had given birth to. 
Madame Margherita watched her narrowly 
over the baby’s dozing sleep. .She was a 
great lady t hut the little Irishwoman re¬ 
sented deeply the secret birth nt which she 
had been called to assist, and, thinking of 
what her innocent English ladies would think 
of her if they knew it, had no softening in 
her eyes to her patient. She watched her 
with a woman’s contempt and indignation, 
not untinctured by professional disgust. To 
play with that ugly little cur, and never so | 
much ns to look at the child! 

“Povorino! ” said Conci, coming up softly 
to tho bundle of white muslin j “ hut will it 
live, think you P It is too good for a little 
child.” 

“ It will live,” said Madame Margherita, 
indignantly i “ to he sure. If it were an 
heir and a darling, and tho light of its 
mother’s eyes, I might doubt of it, Cenci j 
hut look you here, when death is wished for, 
it does not come.” 

“It is true,” said Cenci, gravely; “hut 
nobody wishes thee dead, thou little unhappy 
one! only safe, hello mio—safe, and out of 
the way.” 

“All, Cenci, San Lorenzo would ho tho 
safest nursery of all j and so my lady thinks,” 
said the English nurse j “but I tell you the 
babe’s well and likely. I must see this Mn- 
riuccia, however. Of course, she’ll swaddle 
up the poor innocent and scorn to take a les¬ 
son from me ; that I should have any thing 
to do with a baby in swaddling-clothes! I 
am sorry to say it, Cenci, for I’ve a respect 
for you and your Aunt Teta; hut tho most 
ignorant, prejudiced, bigoted peoplo I ever 
set eyes on! "Well, well, it does not mat¬ 
ter i hut you’ll see this child will live.” 

"I dare say Mariucciawill do what you 
tell her,” said Cenci j “ sho is only a villuna 
—she knows nothing. Wo brought up Donna 
Anna in tho modo Inglese, Madamo Mar¬ 
gherita j and my Teta, who is two years 
older, went to her grandmother, and was 
fastened up liko a proper child till sho was 
of duo age. You are fantastic, you 1'oresti- 
cri i when you say a thing without knowing, 
then you will never bo convinced, lias not 
my Teta straighter limbs and a better graco 
than Donna Anna herself, though sho is 


married to a prince P Hut silenco — not a 
word—the duchcssa will hear.” 

“ If tho duchcssa did hear, or the Holy 
b'athcr himself, it was a scandalous business 
to cntico mo here,” said Madame Margher¬ 
ita, “ to assist nt Buch a birth—I who am 
known to have nothing to do only with Eng¬ 
lish ladies 1 I shall have nothing to say to 
your Aunt Teta, Cenci, another time. Tho 
old hypocrite ! to come to me with her talc 
of Jcsu Nnzzarino, till I thought it was a 
work of mercy, and not of sin! ” 

“ What is that you say, Margherita P ” 
asked the duchessn’s fretful voieo from tho 
bed. 

“ Only concerning Cenci’s Aunt Teta, my 
lady,” said Madamo Margherita, changing 
her tone with professional ease. “ I was en¬ 
gaged with a lady when sho camo for me, 
and old Teta did not know whero to go j so 
instead of seeking out my husband, sho went 
homo to tho Jcsu Nnzzarino and said her 
prayers j then sho took him down and set 
him on tho table, and abused him well. 
•Are you deaf because you’re oldP’ says 
sho. ‘All, Jcsu Nazzarino, can’t ye hear 
moP or is it shamming yonro? Madamo 
Margherita must cometoiny lady—Madamo 
Margherita must come to la ducliessn. Ah, 
shame on you, Jesu Nazzarino 1 If you do 
not bring me Madamo Margherita, I will 
never pray to you any more.’ Then sho 
hung him up again, and went out to seek 
me i hut Jesu Nnzzurnio was ns deaf ns over. 
So Teta went hack and took him down again, 
and sot him on tho table. ‘Ah, Jcsu Nnz¬ 
zarino,’ says she, ‘ Madame Margherita must 
como to my lady. If you will send mo Mo- 
daino Margherita, I will oiler you a candlo 
ns thick as my arm j and if you will not, I 
will take you down, you old deaf useless 
thing, and burn you in tho Arc.' So she 
went out again and found lgp j for you see, 
my lady, it is good to oiler a candlo to Jesu 
Nazzarino when you are in great need of 
him j then ho does all you say.” 

“Ah, Teta is ft charming old woman,” 
cried the duchcssa j “ why can’t you havo 'l ota 
hero to nmuso me, Cenci P You never think 
of any thing. Send for her directly, do you 
hear P Ah, by the by, it is ns well j wo will 
lrnvo dono with tho child first. Has Mari- 
uccia comoP—go and see if sho is come, and 
let her como up immediately to fetch tho 
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child. Why don’t yon go? Mnrghoritn, 
why will my RCrvnnts never do wlmt I tell 
them P l)o you speak, for I must not he ag¬ 
itated, yon know.” 

Saying which, the dnehessa controlled her¬ 
self instantaneously, and nestled hack among 
the pillows—she wonld not retard her own 
recovery for half on hour. 

cii.U’thu ii. 

That evening the wished-for Mnrinccin 
made her appearance at the Agostini palace. 
She was in her gala dress, ns became a wo¬ 
man called to the presence of so great a lady 
ns the dnehessa; and it was difficult to be- 
liovo that tho brown middle-aged peasant 
woman, with her broad figure made still 
broader by the projecting bodice of her lo¬ 
cal costume, and tho great white handker¬ 
chief folded over it, was the foster-sister and 
identical in age with tho dclicato and languid 
beauty secluded with so much precaution be¬ 
hind till these closed curtains and shut doors. 
Mariuccia was received by Cenci at the door 
of tho anteroom, and mysteriously led into 
tho next apartment, in ordinary times tho 
duchessn’s dressing-room. Hero the wait¬ 
ing-woman paused, making impressive Ital¬ 
ian signs of silence ; for it was necessary to 
inform the stranger of tho business required 
of her, before admitting her to tho great 
lady’s room. 

“ Hush—there is a baby to bo nursed and 
caved for. Thou must take it to thy house, 
and get a nurse for it, and bring it up,”said 
Cenci. " Thou const say it is thy Maria’s 
chil.V 

“ A baby ! ” cried Mariuccia, with lively 
gestures of astonishment. " WhoreP—how P 
Santa Maria!—what luck has dropped such 
a wind-fall here P" 

” lih! what can one say P—tlicro it is, tho 
unhappy one,” said Cenci, shrugging her 
shoulders. “ La dnehessa will givothco her 
own instructions j and thero is Mndnmo 
Mnrghcvitn, tho English nurse, will have it 
dressed in the motto Inglcse. Theso Fores- 
tieri nro pleased with nothing that is not 
done in their own way.” 

“ Nay, I will tako tho child if tho ducli- 
essa says so," said Mariuccia i “ but I lfnow 
nothing of your English fashion. Tho bnby 
Bliall be like my own babies, if it comes with 
me. Do you think thero is a woman in 
lloccn who would vex lior spirit with your 


moth hit/lcsc ? And am I too old to learn. 
My mother, I will answer for her, put la 
dnehessa herself into swaddling-bands j and 
if it sufficed for ber, it must sullico for her 
child. 'Why did she have the English nurse, 
Cenci P Is thero not the Sora Caterina still 
living, who came to Gcnzaro when Donna 
Anna was born ? ” 

“ All, stupid,” said Cenci j “ Sora Caterina 
goes to all tbe great ladies in Home—Ma¬ 
dame Margberita is only with the English 
who come travelling when they ought to be 
at homo j and she is not pleased to be here, 
I can tell you. Hut come, the dnehessa 
will have no easo till tho child is gone. 
Poverino! it is so good, tho unhappy one 1 1 
think it will die.” 

“ Hut, Cenci, a moment—it is a boy P 
then it is the heir ? and why send it away P ” 
asked Mariuccia: "why so secret? havo 
they not wished for an lieirP If it is great 
love for Donna Anna, it is tho first time of 
showing it—for to ho sure, thou canst not 
menu any shame.” 

“ Nay, to bo sure,” said Cenci, with grave 
satire j " only tho sooner it is gone, the 
better the dnehessa will bo pleased; and 
the better will it bo for thee.” 

“ Ah, il duca does not know,” said Mari- 
uccin. 

“ Ilali, the duke knows as well as you or 
I—comcj it is tho duchossn’s will,” said 
Cenci, moving towards tho invalid’s guarded 
apartment. Mariuccia followed in a vogue 
state of perplexity. The good woman was 
not so sharp-witted ns Cenci, nor as Cenci’s 
daughter, brought up among all tho knowl¬ 
edges and scandals of a great house. Mori- 
uccin was by no moans so deeply shocked 
by her own suspicions as an English coun¬ 
trywoman in her position might linvo been, 
but still went doubtfully after tho wniting- 
woman, quito unablo to mnko out whether 
thero was any real reason for all this secrecy, 
or whether it was nmcro caprice of the great 
lady, who had amused tlio world with a duo 
share of her cnpriccB in her time. 

Tho room nnd its inhabitants remainod 
much ns they hnd been in tho earlier part of 
tho day. Tho forlorn bnby, who had no 
little dainty ncBt provided for its slumbers, 
nnd whose mother did not admit it to shnro 
her couch, lay sleeping still on Madame 
Mnrglicritn’s knee, and tho little spaniel still 
lurked among the white coverlids of the 
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duchessa’s bed. The sun was now on tho 
other side of tho house, and the Pcrsianis 
of the middle window lmd boon thrown open. 
Monte Cnvo, with a streak of snow upon his 
summit, and a faint cloud-capnll fringed and 
feathered with rosy touches of reflection from 
the setting sun, thrust his great shoulder 
across the breadth of sky, which calmly sur¬ 
veyed the seclusion of this room j and from 
tho window you coidd look down upon tho 
deep blue basin of tho lake, with its metal¬ 
lic depth of color, and across to the sweet 
•gray of tho olive woods, all tinged and 
brightened with livelier shades of green. 
Tho duchcssu, however, neither looked at 
the sky nor at Monte Cavo; her white hand 
darted now and then, in half-playful, half- 
angry onslaught at tho spaniel, provoking 
the mimic rage of the spoilt creature j then 
she yawned and turned and appealed to 
Madame Murgherita for some prevalent gos¬ 
sip about tho English strangers who were 
wondered and laughed at, with a shado of 
bitterness and painful sense of tho impor¬ 
tance of these wandering strangers, among 
tho noble folk of Rome. Madame Margher- 
ita was nothing loth ; but, speaking of her 
countrywomen and their babies, delivered 
many a thrust at her patient, which that 
languid lady was wholly unconscious of. 
They were thus engaged when Conci and 
Mariuccia entered the room. 

“ You will take the child, Mariuccia,” said 
the duchcssa, when she had received and 
snubbed the dutiful salutations and inquiries 
of tho wondering woman, and had suffered 
her hand to be kissed with impatient grace,- 
“ and get a nurse,—you will easily get a 
nurse in Rocea,—and toko enro of tho poor 
little creature; and you can let Conci know 
now and then how it goes on. I will give 
you twelve scudi a month, which is a great 
deal more than it will cost you j and now 
make haste—take it away.” 

But, Eccellenzn,” said Mariuccia,“ what 
shall I say P how shall I call the little don P ” 
> “ You shall not call it don at all,” said 
the duchcssa, fretfully, with o momentary 
flush on her face; say it is Marin’s son, or 
what you will. It will nover ho tho Duke 
Agostini, assure yourself of that. You can 
call it Francisco. Oh, yes, it is baptized; 
and now, for the love of Heaven, take it 
away I” 

“ But pardon, Eccellenzn,” said Madame 


Mnrgherita, “ while I instruct tho good wo¬ 
man how to dress tho dear little fellow. See 
here, Mariuccia, these are all Ins clothes— 
this goes on first, you perceive; and then 

tho flannel, and then-” 

“ Eccellenzn,” said Mariuccia, solemnly, 
“ I will take tho child; but I will not take 
all theso fantastical robes, or bo instructed 
at my ago in tho inodo Jmjlcse. Orazia a 
Dio, I know how to care for a child. I have 
had seven babies; and ns the little don is 

none of your Forcstieri-” 

“Take it away, for Heaven’s sake,” cried 
tho duchcssa ; “ I tell you it is no don, and 
shall not he called so! Take the child away; 
do you know I must not bo agitated, Mnr¬ 
gherita, inhuman P Do you know I must bo 
well for tho Princess Coromila’s ball P Ah, 
cruel! do you mean to kill me ? dress it as 
you will, Mariuccia min; but for tho love 
of Heaven tako it away!” 

“ At least, mndnmo, you will kiss tho 
child,” said Madnmo Mnrgherita, holding 
up the voiceless infant with a stern solem¬ 
nity which on her broad fuco and broader 
figure looked half ludicrous. The duchcssa 
laughed, but conscious of the disapproval, 
frowned also j and, loaning carelessly for¬ 
ward, just touched her baby’s cheek with, 
her lips: it was the first and last mother's 
kiss which ever fell to the lot J, of tho little 
Francisco. A few minutes ufter ho was 
bundled up in a shawl, and concealed under 
another shawl belonging to Conci, which sho 
professed to lend to tho countrywoman, be¬ 
cause it was after tho Avo Maria, and the 
sun had set. Thus burdened, Mariuccia 
went stealthily forth from the muffled ante¬ 
room. Tho quick twilight was already fall¬ 
ing into darkness, and her son waited below 
I with tho donkey which was to carry his 
mother home ; but tho much-desired visitor 
was not to cscapo so easily. As sho pro¬ 
ceeded with caution along tiro gallery, Teta, 
with her fluttering muslin apron, her long 
earrings, and glossy braids of black hair, 
canto suddenly out upon her from a neigh¬ 
boring apartment. Mariiiccin swerved asido 
in unconscious alnrm, and a faint cry burst 
from tho child—almost tho first cry it had 
over uttered in its stealthy littlo life. Tho 
now nurse wns in dismay; unconsciously she 
betrayed the naturo of her bundlo by rock¬ 
ing it softly in her arms and whispering tho 
“ hush, hush,” of an incipient lullaby over its 
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tittle half-smothered head. Tola’s quick eyes 
saw and understood. Tlicro could bo very 
little doubt about tlio duchcssn’s secret now. 

11 It is so late to go all tho road to Itoccn,’* 
she said, with affected sympathy: “ aro you 
not afraid of robbers, Mariuccia mia ? and 
then tho donkey is obstinate and pokes his 
noso among tho hedges, and you have so 
great n bundle to carry | but you will givo 
that to Gigi when you get below. Is that 
my mother’s shawl she has lent youP 'What 
great luck you aro in I for sho would not 
lend it to me.” 

" My child, it is half an hour after tho Avo 
Maya, and I liavo come down quickly from 
Itoccn and heated myself/’ said Mariuccia, 
keeping ns far ns possiblo from tho inquisi¬ 
tive Teta. “ Sora Conci is nn old friend; 
sho would not liavo mo to take the fever for 
want of a shawl.” 

11 All, but I know you aro in great favor,” 
said Teta. “To think of being sent for, all tho 
way to Itoccn, to speak with tho duohessa! 
Is sho fond of hearing how all tho old women 
aro in your village, Mariuccia minP I will 
go up nml visit you somo day, and then per¬ 
haps tho duchcssn will send for me,” 

“ It is n troublosomo road to our village,” 
said Mariuccia, “ and a great lady liko tho 
duchcssn docs not stay long in Genzaro, I 
warrant you. Como when my Marin comes 
homo from Subinco, nmoro min. Sho is 
going to send mo her liltlo son." 

“lias Maria then n littlo sonP" asked 
Tetn, pressing still closer to Mariuccia’s 
burdened arm, ns sho marched along tho 
gallery with her firm, slow Homan step by 
tho peasant’s side. “ Then I daro say this 
is a bundlo of things for tho baby which tho 
duchcssn has given you. Did I not say you 
wero in favor ? Come, Mariuccia, show them 
to me.” 

“ Old robes, Tota min. Tlicro is nothing 
worth looking at,” cried tho unfortunato 
Mariuccia, making n sudden start from 
Tetn’s sido as tho littlo morsel of humanity 
in her arms, provoked thereto by tho fresh 
air and unusual locomotion, gnvo another 
momentary cry. 

“Then you all thought you could cheat 
Teta,” cried that triumphant maiden, dap¬ 
ping her hands | “ ns if I did not know that 
all those curtains over the doors, and no ono 
going in, and Mndamo Marghorita from 
Home, and Mariuccia from Itoccn, must 


mean something I Show it to mo this mo¬ 
ment, Mariuccia, or I will go and tell my 
mother.” 

“ Your mother will never forgive me—and 
0 Madonna santissimn 1 what will the duch- 
essa say?” cried tho bewildered peasant in 
terror. 

" Show mo the baby directly,” cried the 
authoritative Teta, “ and I will swear to you 
that they never shall know.” 

Thus commanded, Mariuccia timidly lifted 
tho corner of thoslmwl, and in the darkness, 
where it was. almost impossible to sec any 
thing, exhibited tho littlo bundlo under it, 
from which flickered onco more that fitful 
littlo hand. They could not seo much of 
tho baby, it was true, but tho two women 
bent their heads together with a common in¬ 
stinct and cooed over tho bundle. “ Qunnti 
bcllo I ” snid one, and “ Qunnti enrina! ” 
sighed tho other, dropping visionary kisses 
on tho shawl, ns such fcmnlo creatures do. 
Then Mariuccia quickened her paco with-a 
kind of desperation, and Teta, much sub¬ 
dued, disappeared down a back staircase. 
Tho duchcssa’s secret was now in tho keeping 
of another, and both tho parties concerned 
wero a littlo afraid. Mariuccia inado haste 
to mount her donkey, called Gigi impera¬ 
tively from tho gamo into which he had 
plunged for “ divertimento ” whilo ho waited, 
and rodo off in great haste. Tho good wo¬ 
man rodo after a masculine fashion, it is to 
bo confessed, and made rather n comical fig¬ 
ure with tho baby in her arm, the reins in 
her hand, her manful and steady scat, and 
tho straightforward directness with which 
sho looked beforo her, glancing neither to 
tho right hand nor to the left, and suffering 
tho wiso animal which carried her to 6teer 
its own wary course. But though she rodo 
cn cavalier, her heart warmed womanfully to 
tho forlorn baby in her arm. That very 
night it should bo comfortably swaddled as 
an Italian bambino ought to be. That very 
night poor Antonia, who lmd lost her baby, 
should take tho littlo outcast to her bosom. 
Tho quiet baby slept on through tho dark¬ 
ness round the glimmering edgo of the lake, 
and through tho soft wliirr and rustlo of tho 
olivo woods, securely wrapped in its shawl, 
and knowing nothing of its transfer from the 
palnco to tho cottage, whilo Gigi rambled on, 
now in front, now in tho rear, singing low to 
keep up his couragej and Mariuccia’s donkey 
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went steadily, now swinging down n slope, 
nml now giving grave heed to an ascent, 
Save that they travelled so late, the boy, the 
woman, llio donkey, and the baby, were a 
coininonplaco party enough on that country 
road j and nobody could have supposed that 
either mysterious secret or futuro romance 
was involved in that darkling progress up 
the steep side of Monte Cnro, to Mariueciu’s 
village home. 

CTIAl’TEU lit. 

Tite daylight world of Rocca discovered 
next morning with some amazement the new 
inmate in Mariuceia’s house, of which poor 
Antonia, the young mother who had lost her 
baby, and who had been sadly making up 
licr mind to go into Rome and try her for¬ 
tune as a nurse, had already taken willing 
charge. Mariuccia announced the baby to 
be the child of her daughter Marin who was 
settled in Subiaco, a convenient distance off, 
but nobody believed this fabulous story: 
however, the incident did not excite so much 
curiosity in that rocky little perch upon the 
side of Monte C’avo ns it might havo done 
in an English village. Somehow or other, 
through the investigations of Zia Marianna, 
who was of an inquiring mind, and devoted 
herself to the pursuit of knowledge, a vague 
connection between the Agostini palace and 
the little nursling in Mariuccia’s house be¬ 
came an understood matter among the villa¬ 
gers; but even Zia Marianna could not mako 
up her mind to determine whoso child tho 
infant was, and curiosity gradually calmed 
down into custom and acquaintance. Every¬ 
body learned to recognize tho little Chichiiio 
as a child of tho village, and it was no longer 
possible to talk or make surmises touching 
the familiar little face, winch belonged to 
Mariuccia, as much as if it had really been 
her daughter’s child. So tho noiseless baby 
lived and grew as -Italian babies use. The 
flowing robes in which Madame Mnrgherita 
had clothed the child, wero laid up as curi¬ 
osities to be exhibited to Mariuccia’s most 
■ familiar gossips, to their great derision and 
amusement, when Mariuccia had herself for¬ 
gotten tho temporary fiction which made lit¬ 
tle Francisco her own grandchild, and the 
baby was inducted with duo propriety into 
tho notional garb of babies, and hencefor¬ 
ward looked over his nurse’s arm stiff and 
motionless from the shoulders downward, a 


helpless littlo bundle, done up in yards of 
cotton bandages. 

On Sundays and other festos, when Mriri- 
uccia appeared in all tho glories of local cos¬ 
tume, with her scarlet jacket, her projecting 
buslo, her neckerchief and headdress, and 
apron of flowing wliito trimmed with lace, 
and her long gold earrings nml necklace of 
coral, the'small bundle of cotton which con¬ 
tained tho body and legs of tho helpless little 
Chichino was covered with a kind of frock, 
open behind and trimmed with lace liko his 
nurse’s apron, while upon his poor littlo 
head ho wore n cop gay w ith many-colored 
ribbons and littlo bunches of artificial (low¬ 
ers. When the second stage of his baby¬ 
hood arrived, tho poor little outcast was put 
into stiff littlo stays, with long bands of 
cotton attached for leading-strings, liko tho 
rest of his small countrymen, and swung 
down upon the rough pavement, or tilted 
up, hanging by theso same bands, or in ex¬ 
tremity hung upon tho hnndlc of a door, ac¬ 
cording to tho convenience of his guardian; 
and when Mariuccia knitted her stockings, 
or mended her linen, or labored at her dis¬ 
taff, sho first stuck her baby-chargo into a 
kind of hencoop, wliero tho creature could 
not fall despito its most convulsive efforts, 
and had its first lesson in the inevitable en¬ 
durances. Then Mariuccia sung all manner 
of nursery rhymes to him, in which, though 
tho language did not sound very sweetly 
from her uninstructcd lips, tho soft Italian 
vowels mado possiblo any amount of jingle 
and rhyme. Mariuccia’s house consisted of 
two dark rooms looking out upon tho steep, 
stony street of Rocca. A very rough floor 
partially tiled, a grated window high in tho 
wall, a dark Madonna in n black frame, and 
a Saint Jeromo with his lion—for Mariuc- 
cia’s lniBbnnd, Girolamo, honored that aus¬ 
tere personage as his patron saint—wero the 
early surroundings of Chichino. Tho child 
knew nothing in tho world of tho princely 
chamber in which ho was born, or tho hosts 
of servants who might, savo for some secret 
reason unknown, havo tended his noble 
childhood. When the curious Tota came 
to see him, ns that inquisitive young woman 
did from time to timo, he called her Aunt 
Tota, and was mightily pleased with her 
confectioneries. Tctn, a enmoriern in a great 
house, scorned to appear—snve at carnival 
—in any thing that savored of costume. 8ho 
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was no peasant, and did not moan to bo 
taken for one. So slio bound hor full Ro¬ 
man shoulders into a French • shawl, and 
covered her glossy locks, which Mariuccia’s 
whito kerchief woidd havo become ro much 
better, with a Parisian bonnet, nuulo after 
the duchessu’s ; and the villagers called her 
tlio Signorinu Teresa, mid little Chichino 
was ns proud of her patronngo ns bo was 
gratified by her biscuits. Teta did not tell 
her mother of these private visits, nor their 
object, but she entirely won tlio baby honrt 
and affections of the little outcast boy. 

It was tlius that the child grew up whose 
history was to linvo so many features of ro¬ 
mance. There was not much romance around 
him among tlio bumble villagers of Rocca, 
to whom Aunt Marianna's gossip was tlio 
most important news going; nnd who tended 
their vines and their olives ns prosaically ns 
though these poetic crops hnd been dull tur¬ 
nips nnd mangel-wurzel; and if Chichino’s 
boyish imagination wns impressed by tlio 
historic lnndscapo visible nil day long nnd 
every day from Mnriuccin's door, ho did not 
know it himself, nnd communicated his sus¬ 
ceptibilities to none though it was n scene 
worth pausing upon. Fur down nt the foot 
of those soft Alban hills, with their sprink¬ 
ling of white towns nnd villas, niul l'ope 
Julius’ fortifications standing out upon their 
mound, among a world of tender olives, 
how the low Cnmpngnn, nil silent nnd sad, 
stretched‘away under its mists nnd sunsets 
to the other mountains, mill stolo forlorn 
nnd uninhabited to where' tlio triumphant 
sen flashed up suddenly to tho sunshine, n 
golden gleaming string to tho bow of that 
brown coast! IIow Snh Pietro, mighty in 
tho distance, rose up against tho plain, reg¬ 
nant over that linzo of senttcred houses, the 
name of which is Rome 1 And then those 
broad sunsets, with their great calm circles 
of fervent color, not cloudy and mountain¬ 
ous, but grand nnd great, mists of tlio earth, 
nnd blue of the sky, the sunsets of n plain 1 
The little Chichino wns very well used to 
the prospect; many n day ho climbed up to 
the crest of Monte Cavo, mid looked around 
upon u classic world, of which tho boy knew 
nothing; but wlicro his oyo still sought with 
some unconscious presentiment tlio whito 
front of tho Agostini palace gleaming out 
from the trees on tho further sido of the 
Nemi I,.ike. Wlint had the little peasant, 


who knew no homo but that of Mariuccia, 
to do with that princely liouso? The in¬ 
quiring spirit of Zin Marianna, perhaps, 
recollected some vaguo link of connection 
onco established between them, but tho vil¬ 
lagers hnd nil but forgotten tho tnle, nnd 
Chichino laid no knowledge of it whatever. 
Yet Btill tho boy looked down from tho height 
of Monte Cavo upon those two deep basins 
of shilling blue metallic water, nil secluded 
nnd solemn among tho bills, nnd told Mari¬ 
uccia that bo could see tho pomegranate 
burst and glow into clusters of blossom in 
tho slope of tho palace gardens. “ Will you 
[not take mo thero ono day, Nonna, to sco 
tho great elm-treo avenue, nnd that Madonna 
that Teta tells mo of, nnd tho beautiful 
duchessa P’’ sniil tho boy. "Anil ho never 
asks to go nnywhero else! ” said Mariuccia 
to herself, clasping her bands with nn appeal 
to tho Madonna. "Tho duchessa is no 
longer beautiful, my child; never think of 
her more; she is as old ns I am; bo content 
—ono liny thou slinlt go to Rome.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

Nbari.y twenty years after tho tinio nt 
which this story commences, a young painter, 
called Francisco Spoleto, broil nnd educated 
nt tho great Roman hospital of San Michele, 
took up his residence nnd began to labor for 
his bread in Rome. Ho bail one little room 
nt tho top of a house in the Piazza di Tra* 
jnno—which may bo freely translated Tra¬ 
jan Square—where ho hail tho felicity of 
looking down upon tho crowd of gray broken 
pillars, n remnant dug up out of tho historic 
soil of Trojan’s Forum, which nro curiously 
preserved nnd protected thero in tho heart 
of tho modern city. IIo hail n little capital 
to start with, partly Son Michele’s charitable 
contribution to bis pupil’s establishment in 
life, partly tho savings of a little fund laid 
up for him by his peasant grandmother, or 
foster-mother; nnd on tho strength of this 
bail taken some pains to embellish his little 
apartment, though ho spent but little time 
in it. Ho was not very clever, nor yet liighly 
cultivated, lie had never thought about 
tho higher branches of his profession, not 
for want of ambition, so much ns because 
nothing lmd suggested them to bis mind; 
lie mnilo very good copies occasionally when 
lie could get n commission, but bad enough 
intelligence of his own to bo rather iuqia- 
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tiont of tlmt work, and to prefer the still I 
homely but more personal occupation of 
portrait-painting. lie lmd not a groat deal 
to do, hut got on very well as yet, living 
with Spartan frugality, as young Romans 
use, dining at a Trattoria, and spending the 
long evening, and sometimes no small part 
of the day, at the cafe. The cnf6 and the 
theatre, indeed, occupied a very large share 
in the life of the young artist, which it 
would, however, huvo been perfectly false 
and unjust to call a life of dissipation. Ilis 
harmless glass of lemonade, his cup of cafe 
noir, his draught of wine, wore modest in¬ 
dulgences compatible with his means; lie 
was young, and his spirits were high) he 
was possessed by no extremo appetite for 
work, and could dine on a melon and a dark- 
complexioned roll when it was needful; so 
that ns long as his coat was irreproachable 
and his gloves clean, ho was n highly inde¬ 
pendent man. 

He had no father nor mother nor recog¬ 
nized relatives ; long before this time ho had 
come to know that the peasant woman whom 
he called Nonna; or grandmother, was no 
grandmother of his, and that his name, 
however he had acquired it, was not derived 
from her daughter at Subiaco. Perhaps the 
young man thus budding into such society as 
ho could reach, was as well pleased to call 
the guardian of Ids childhood nurse, ns to 
cluim a more intimate relationship, hut he 
went to see her notwithstanding when he 
could, and received her occasional visit with 
great good-nature. He had, besides, other 
visitors whom he remembered from his earli¬ 
est years,—Tctn, who had married n courier, 
and had a tall house in the Corso, which she 
let to the travelling English and other for¬ 
eign visitors embraced under the generic 
name of Forestieri; Gigi, who was now the 
father of a hobt of little sunbrowned hill- 
folk, and who canto to Francisco’s door, on 
the rare occasions when he visited Rome, 
with a little basket of grapes or flask of oil 
as a present to the little Chichino of old 
limes j and many another good-hearted vil¬ 
lager remembered the forlorn little boy. Sig¬ 
nore Francisco received their little presents 
with the utmost good-humor, suffered himself 
to be called Chichino and Chico, and made 
himself very agreeable, after a princely supe¬ 
rior fashion, to those loyal tributaries. Tho 
good people, when they had been to see him, 


laid their heads together and called to mind 
tho prelections of Zin Marianna. Ho was not 
n peasant's son, thnt was very evident. No 
born Contadino over attained to such c.n air 
nml presence except under the shadow of the 
Church and tho sacred vestments. Who 
was ho P Certainly Mnriuecia was fosier- 
sister to the Huchessa Agostini, but where 
could sho find little Chichino ? “ Such 

plants do not grow by tho roadside,” they 
said to each other ; and besides the Hocca 
people, not n few Roman gossips came to be 
aware that somo unknown lino of connection 
existed between tho house of Agostini and 
a nameless young painter who had been bred 
at the great St. Michael’s hospital. Great 
changes in tho mean time had come over 
that noble house j tho duke was dead, the 
duchess was old; now thnt she could no 
longer ho n beauty, she was a denote, and be¬ 
stowed all her cares upon her sold. Hut her 
| husbnnd, howsoever she might have treated 
him, had bestowed so much of his confidence 
upon her, ns to lenvo the management of bis 
property in a great measure in her hands. 
She had still the summer palace at Genzaro 
and tho great liouso in Rome, und Honnn 
Anna, sole daughter and heiress, had yet to 
wait for her mother’s death before enter¬ 
ing fully into her possessions. She was very 
rich and a great lady still, but sho was no 
longer beautiful, tho poor old duchessn— 
nobody cared to flatter her now-a-days; her 
fretful soul was falling into stagnant old age, 
and poor Ceuci, who was growing old like 
her mistress, had enough to do to hear ail 
her caprices. Even in Rome ovory week is 
not n holy week, and full of religious diver¬ 
sions. The duchessn heard a great many 
masses, and went on somo pilgrimages, but 
it was not because of any special sin which 
hung heavily upon her, ns Cenci supposed ; 
it was only to dispel the dread ennui, and 
produce a little excitement for her poor list¬ 
less old soul. 

As for Cenci, she had found out a long 
tiino before, in some little temporary gust of 
quarrel between the mother and daughter, 
all that Tota knew of the forsaken little 
child; and from tho time when the boy left 
St. Michele, Cenci had watched him as it 
were over Tcta’s shoulder. Sho was pro¬ 
foundly interested in every thing about him 
—his manners, Ids associates, his mode of 
life. “ For who can tell wlmt way happen ? ” 
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said Conci: 11 Donna Amin might die, and chatter V. 

rather than suiter every thing lo puss away Wiiii.k all the.so whispers went on around 
to strangers, the duchcssa might—or oven him, the young l'raneisco was tho only por- 
if Doun i Anna lives the duchcssa soma timo son who knew nothin}' of them. None of his 
or other mny bethink horsolf—one can novor humhlo friends Imd courage yet to unfold the 
tell, lie was horn on the hlossad Rcsurrcc- possible nngnillcenco of his clinnfes to the 
tion Day, thu feast of feasts, Teta min i lie young man. Teta, who was the most daring 
has not died, nor any harm coins to him, among them, had been many times on tho 
though he was a feeble baby, finrely, lie is a very verge of this astounding rovclation, 
fortunate ehild : and who cm tell what may ; but had stayed the words on her lips with 
happen before wo die ? " Inn instinctive compassion for his present 

11 1 know that I shall sco him with my youthful comfort and satisfaction with his 
living eyes come to Ids own lights,” said lot. And Muriucciu, for her part, though 
Teta j “ I dreamt it thrice on the vigil of St. she was not even a tenant of the duchessa's, 
John, w hich all the world knows is the truest nor in any way w ithin her power, had nil in- 
liight in the world for dreams.” voluntary horror of disobeying or thwarting 

“Uights!” said (Dnci, with sorrowful the great lady whom she had looked up to 
satire. 1’ovorino! if he waits for Iuh riyMt! nil her life. No one Imd so entire nn inter- 
hut thou and I have no such cause to love est in the young painter as his faithful nurse | 
Domm Amur that wc should die for her in- no one know and remembered so cinplmti- 
heritanc:', Teta mia. Did you really dream cully Ids real origin j no one formed such 
so on the vigil of St.John? und he u lies- ambitious dreams for his glory and clcvn- 
urrection child! Well, no one can tell what tion j but, notwithstanding, it was not till 
may happen,and you must keep your eyo | the gossip of the country began to whisper 
upon tiiu hoy.” round her, and tho vague discoveries and 

“ l‘’or my part, I do not see why you suggestions of revived curiosity stirred her 
should s ty any thing against his rights,” said faculties, that tho possessor of this secret 
Teta; “ tho duchcssa has a hard heart, dreamt of confiding it to the person most 
though she is u great lady—sho would not intimately concerned. She, only, knew tho 
care, for her own pleasure, how much she in- truth — but somehow tho truth gained 
jurod any one. Say what you will, madre, strength and confirmation by tho stir and 
mia, I always call him Don Francisco in my whisper of others who only guessed—so 
heart.” Mnriuccia onC day arrayed herself, ns if for 

“Hush, hush, hush, child!" cried Ccnci, a feat a, anil with great intentions in her 
looking round in u fright} “ why, how const mind sot out for Koine. Tho peasant wo- 
thou tell who may hear ? and hast thou well man had not come unharmed through these 
considered what the duchcssa, if sho heard twenty years any moro than tho duchcssa. 
even a w hisper of such a boldness, w ould oay Mariuccia’s hair, once abundant ns Tola’s, 
to mo ? ” was now sadly scanty, dry, and wiry, reducing 

“ Uho has not been such n very kind mis- into proportions somewhat too meagre for 
tress, mother mine, that you necdcaro what tho flowing wliito kerchief which covered it, 
sho says,” exclaimed Tctn j “and I have a the upper outline of her head s end the neck, 
pretty chamber for you, and a good welcome, fully revealed by tho plaits pinned in the 
whenever you please.” other white kerchief worn on her shoulders, 

Ccnci bestowed an cmGracc upon tho was a much less-agreeable object than it 
daughter, who, though now u buxom Roman used to he, despite tho great coral necklace 
matron, did not differ so much in Cenci’s J w hich adorned it. Rut she still sat her don- 
eyes as in other people’s from the wilful I key stoutly as she went down the steep w iml- 
Teia of twenty years ago, and whoso enr- ing roads, and took her seat in the rcUura, 
rings wero larger, and her black hair os where she had managed to secure n place, 
glossy ns over. not without a pleasurable consciousness tliiit 

“ I have served the duchcssa nearly fort} if thero was little beauty, competence and 
years," said Cenci. " I must not lonvo hei! comfort were still distinguishable in the 
now, my child, till one of ns die i and say I woll-lnccd sleeve of her scarlet jacket and 
nothing about this unhappy ono, Teta mitt— ( embroidered work of her kerchiefs and nprOn. 
only keep nn eye upon tho boy.” 
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She had a little basket of eggs and a vast 
bottle—not so picturesquo ns a flask, but 
bigger—of wine, the produco of her own 
vineyard, to carry to her nursling, and did 
not grudge tho long, dusty, fatiguing jour¬ 
ney down the steep hill-paths and over the 
brown Cnnipagnn, whore tho solemn quiol 
and long succession of ruins did not at nl; 
impress her familiar mind. Site was more 
interested in making sure that tho vctlura 
went through the l’iazza of Trajan than in 
observing any tiling she passed on the way, 
Mariuccin meant to stay with Tetn all night, 
if that dignified matron would receive her, 
and to return in her son Gigi’scartnext day, 
It was years since she had made so solemn n 
visitation—not since Chichino wont to San 
Michele, and was taken out of her hands. 

Francisco was in his room when Mariuc- 
cia arrived, and she went up, up, up, that long 
staircase to tho top floor, wlicro tho young 
painter’s apartment opened upon a bit of 
balcony, wliero ho could study at his ease 
the figure lifted high on Trajan’s Column, or 
gaze down at tho confusion of low broken 
gray pillars enclosed within that modern 
railing. Frnncisco was busy, for n wonder— 
he had a lovely little portrait almost finished 
on his easel, and was making a slight, rapid, 
half-stealthy copy of it. Tho portrait was 
lovely because it was like, not because it was 
a very exquisite work of art—for Francisco’s 
powers were not miraculous. He blushed a 
little and put away his copy hurriedly when 
the old woman came in, though Mariuccia 
might have watched every lino of this pretty 
pieco of sentiment and self-indulgence with¬ 
out ever guessing that the copy was for him¬ 
self. 

Mariuccia, however, paused in wondering 
admiration before tho picture. “ Qunnti 
bella ! ” she cried, with enthusiasm; “ it is 
a face for a Madonna—and is it you who 
have made it, Chichino mio ? Ah, did not I 
say you would be on honor to llocca, when 
you were but a child ? Is it for an angel, 
ipy son, or a saint ? ” 

“Neither, my mothor,” said Francisco, 
laughing, “ but only n picture of a young 
lady, one of the Forestiori—a Signorina In- 
glese,who lives in ono of Tetn’s apartments. 
Tcta, you know, is always my vory good 
friend.” 

“ Sho has reason,” said Mariuccin, some¬ 
what sharply; “ yet why should I say so ? ” 


sho added, in an undertone fully intohdisd 
to bo nudible. " Had it been Cenci indeed I 
—but Tcta was not to blame—she was but 
a child | sho heard the secret only from mo.” 

“ What secret P ” asked Francisco, with 
some eagerness. 

“ Blessed Madonna 1 have I breathed it in 
his presence ? ” cried Mariuccia, with well- 
feigned horror. “ Nay, nothing that con¬ 
cerns you, my son | that is to say, nothing 
that you would wish to hear—nothing to bo 
pleased with, you understand—only somo 
old tales that happened when yon were a 
child | but tho picture, nmoro mio P To bo 
sure, they will give you a groat deal of money 
for it, these rich Signori InglcscP" 

" Nover mind tho picture,” said Francisco, 
impatiently turning its face to the easel as' 
lie spoke, and with every sign of awakened 
curiosity j “ let mo hear this secret: if it is 
not important, it is amusing, perhaps — 
como, Mariuccia, lot us hear." 

“ You call mo Mariuccia now, though the 
other moment you said mndro min. Ilow is 
that, my sonP—when you were n child, you 
called mo Nonna,” said Mariuccia, skilfully 
drawing towards tho disclosure sho had to 
make. 

“ When I was a child I knew only what 
you told me—now I am a man," said Fran¬ 
cisco, with all tho dignity of twenty—“ and 
I know very well, my good Mariuccia, that 
you oro not my grandmother—who I am I 
do not know, but I shall bo something be¬ 
fore I die.” ‘ 

“ Ah,Kccellenzn! it is tho voice of nature,” 
cried Mariuccia, clasping her hands. 

Francisco grew very red—red over all his 
youthful face with a color more intenso than 
blushing. “ What do you mean,” ho said, 
in a very low and slightly unsteady voice, 
“ when you say Eccellonza to me ? " 

“ To whom should I say Eccclleuzn, if not 
to you,” cried Mariuccia, " though I have 
brought you up in my little house, and 
nursed you when you wero a baby, and 
called you Chichino, that thcro might lie no 
suspicions! But do you think there wero 
no suspicions ? Old Zin Marinnnn was a 
sharp-sighted old woman. When I said you 
were my Maria’s son, sho laughed loud in 
my face j for you never looked liko a Contn- 
dino’s baby, bello mio 1 When poor Antonin 
nursed you, no ono ever said, 1 Is it your 
own child P ’ Though you wero dressed like 
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oil tho other babies, you were always tlio a mcmlncious woman! " said Maviuccia,with 
litilo don. Oli, yes, I have kept tho secret pretended offence, “ I am your excellency's 
many a day, but now I can open my mind i oldest servant, Don Francisco—at least the 
for alt the world says it is ahnmc and sin to next after Madame Margheritu | and how 
keep you who arc so hamlsomo and so good, should you remember Mndamo Margherila j 
out of your own place. I am ashamed to when you wero only a week old, poveriuo 
sec you on the fourth lloor, Kccellenza j you mio ? I carried you under Cenci’s shawl, 
ought to livo in the piano nohilo at least, if and no one was the w iser—no one but Tela, 
not in your own palace. Iam ashamed to who was always clever. You were so quiet, 
sec you work and paint—though, to be suro, oven Gigi did not know of it—though the 
there is (be Duke Sermoneta who does it for boy did remember where we had been the 
pleasure—but all! Don Francisco, bow the night tho baby came." 

Forostieri will prizo tho picture if, ufter a “ And where bail you been, Mariuccia 
while, they come to know who the painter mia ? ” asked the young man, with trCni- 
is!” bling lips. 

Mariuccia muled breathless, by kissing “ All! that is just tho question : but if I 
the hand of her former nursling with affec- tell you,” said Mariuccia, slowly, ‘‘it will 
tionatc reverence, though more disposed, in disturb your mind, and muko you unsettled [ 
tho (lush of oxcitcmcnt and enthusiasm which and then it is possible nothing might conic 
bad made her go so much further in her rev- of it: and the other side is very strong— 
elation than she intended, to throw her arms very strong, my son i and she herself—Ma¬ 
mmal him as of old. The young mall stood dunna santissimn, they arc not like other 
before her motionless,breathless—still more women, tlicso great ladies!—might appear 
breathless than she was. Never before, in against you, for any thing I can tell: and if 
all Mariuecia’s life, bad any mortal ear bung, you fuiled, and were only Francisco Spoleto 
absorbed, entranced, fearing to lose a single the painter ufter all, you would lose your 
syllable, upon her words ; but it is not \fon- heart, amorc mio—you would never bo happy 
derful that the penniless, parentless young again.” 

painter, suddenly addressed by such a title “ l)o you think I shall bo happy now witli- 
as don, a name only applied to the sons of out knowing?—nay, Mariuccia, let us not 
dukes, should stand thunderstruck, in an in- talk of happiness,” said Francisco—“ that is 
expressible silent excitement, gazing, nay, not your business nor mine. AVUero were 
rather staring at her, his whole face suffused you that night the bnliy came ?—whence did 
with a burning crimson color, and the breath you bring mo under Cenci’s shawl P Ah! 
almost slopped between his parted lips, lie Cenci, Tela! another word, and I should 
could not speak for the first moment—he know all. If you do not uiiswcr me, arnica 
made an imperious gesture to her to go on, mia, I will go instantly unil ask Gigi, who 
which Mariuccia, beginning to realize her j has como to the market. Now, where was 
own importance, and resolved henceforth to 1 it ?—speak, or I go.” 

yield her treasures of knowledge more slowly, “It is his mother’s blood,” said Mariuccia, 

nml by the dramatic process of question and j reflectively. "She is liko the lightning— 
answer, paid no attention to. Shu sank into | but strikes, strikes liko tho lightning, and 
her chair exhausted, and opened her fan. . would kill as well. Kccellenza,” she con- 
AVlien she hud the first burst over, she was ! tinned, looking round stealthily, and sinking 
quite content to coquette with her secret, her voice almost to a whisper with a histri- 
nud provoke the interest, too intense to be onic instinct—“ I went to Gcnzuro to the 
celled curiosity, of her anxious listener. He, Agostini palace—there you were born ! ” 
for his part, stood beforo her, dumb as an Tho young man, who was bending eagerly 
Fniglishmnn, but gesticulating like nil Ital- forward to listen, fell back upon the hard 
inn. “AA’liat do you ineanp” burst from j old arm-chair behind him, and bid his face 
his lips at length. " Am I an orphan, bred j in bis hands. F’or thu last few minutes, 
at >Snii Michele ? Am I a yillano of Jloeca ? j during which bis ow n.mind bad been leaping 
Don! You mock me, I know ; but, in tho . with all the rapidity of thought by many an 
name of all tho saints, what do you mean?” ■ old link of association to these very words, 

“ Mean ?—-that you should ask mo so, like . lie had expected this j but notwithstanding, 
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tlie certainty came upon In'm with n violent 
shock that seemed to take the "round from 
under Ida feet. There he sat, his face in his 
hands, seeing nothing of a possible duke-1 
dom, nor the wealth, the rank, the lofty po-' 
sition which perhaps belonged to him—see- j 
ing only in his imagination, burning angry 
against a background (if clouds, the face of j 
that old Duchess Agostini, whom lie had ' 
passed a thousand times in street and church, 
always with a certain curiosity and interest 
such as the supposed grandchild of her fos¬ 
ter-sister might be expected to feel. With 
an extraordinary Jiang of nature he remem- 1 
bored now that old withered, passion-wasted 
face; and perhaps the first sensation in his 
mind was a sickening sense of disgust and 
disappointment. That soar, haughty, w itch- 
countenance of the old faded beauty—that 
was his mother's face ! Hah! what was his 
mother’s face to him, or his mother herself, 
but a means of fortune? lie ran through a 
world of rapid thoughts during that momen¬ 
tary silence. She was his mother, and had 
cast him off—why?—and immediately n 
fierce impulse of shame, resentment, and re¬ 
prisal took possession of Francisco. If lie 
was her child, she had dropped him ns coolly 
ns one of the lower anime.ls might have 
dpno: why should he care for her, but ns 
a stepping-stone fo his rights—his riyhts'f 
He Hung his hands away from his flushed 
face and stamped his foot in passion. Per¬ 
haps only one interpretation could lie put 
upon this extraordinary treatment of nrr 
only son—hut to thwart her, if nothing else, 
he should fight the battlo out, and ho Duke 
Agostini in spite of her! All this passed 
through Francisco’s mind while Mariuccia 
stood looking nt him, thinking him entirely 
overpowered with exultation and sudden joy. 
She did not understand the passionate face 
he raised out of his covering hands; hut as 
his questions came now quick and breathless, 
Mariuccia, if she had been over so skilled, in 
the human heart, had no time to read it in 
this case. She had enough to do to speak 
fast enough and full enough for the impa¬ 
tient youth. 

ClUPTKll VI. 

“And who is Madame Marghcrita ?’’ 
asked Francisco. 

“ She is a foreigner, a nurse of the Eng¬ 
lish Forcsticri—imagine, hello mio,” said 


Mariuccia, “ she would have had thee dressed 
it the vmlo Tnylene, and thou an Ito.li.m of 
the best blood !—but, believe me, I with¬ 
stood the barbarity. Thee, cmoro.su, with 
thy little feet open to the winds, in a moan- 
tain village like ltocea ! Savage that she 
was ! Hut they know no better, tie se For¬ 
estin'!. Yet I blessed her for this—sho 
caused the duchessa to kiss thee before thou 
wort sent away.” 

“ To kiss me! ” came faintly from Fran¬ 
cisco’s lips. lie growled again, and looked 
haughtily abashed and diseomfitted. Un¬ 
consciously to himself, these wonderful news 
had made a difference upon him already. 
An hour ago ho did not know how to look 
haughty; but he learned it with a rapid in¬ 
stinct when ho began to regard himself as 
Don Francisco, and felt in his veins the 
fiery tingle of the duchessa’s blood. 

“Hut jiau.se n moment,” said Mariuccia, 
suddenly feeling a touch of terror us sho re¬ 
membered that cold salutation, and the 
duehessa’s warnings against dignifying the 
baby with a title—“ pause, I beseech you, 
Ecqellcnzn. You arc the duchessa’s son be¬ 
yond any question ; hut, alas! alas! it Is 
shame so much as to think upon it. How 
can any one tell, amoroso mio, whether you 
are an Agostini, and the heir of the duke ? ” 

Francisco’s youthful face darkened over 
with such a cloud ns had never fallen upon 
the countenance of the friendless young 
painter. Then a doubtful, dark, satirical 
smile curled his lij>. “ It is my duly to 
think well of my jinrents, Mariuccia ; no one 
must suggest evil thoughts of thorn to mo,” 
he said, w ith significance. Tho woman drew 
hack suddenly from tho subject, without 
knowing how much tins new look and tone 
scared her. She dared not say any thing 
more. This half-hour's conversation had 
made another man of her nursling. Ho 
liked to command and see his own power 
like others of his ago; and this sudden dis¬ 
covery of a right, real or imaginary, to exact 
respect and receive homage, ucted upon him 
like a spell. 

“ You lmvo reason, Don Francisco,” said 
Mariuccia, feeling herself suddenly set down 
mul her position changed. Sho was no 
longer tho important possessor of the secret, 
doling it out a littlo nt a time, ns pleased 
her, but was in tho hands of a person much 
more intimately concerned, who mndo a slm- 
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[lie witness of her, and entirely deprived her 
of her superior place. Francisco accordingly 
went on with his questions, anxious as was 
natural, to hear all the details, uml quite un¬ 
aware how much would servo him ns legal 
evidence, and how much would not. 

“ And there were how many in the room ? 
and you heard the duehessa acknowledge 
me—own me—- I) l was her child ? And I 
was Inquired—hy win,in, then? and some 
one was tiara when I was -born?” usked 
l’rauckc g with anxiety. 

“ l'.ccellenv.a, the duehessa lay in her bed¬ 
chamber," said Mariuceia ; “ the draw ing¬ 
room and the ante-room had heavy winter 
curtains over t' ■ doors j every tiling was 
mutlled over, o that none in the whole l’al- 
azzo could hear w hat went on within. Cenci 
received me when 1 came, signoremio. She 
said, 1 Whisper, Mariuceia j there is a lialiy, 
and you me to take it away.’ I said, ‘ Ma¬ 
donna Haiitis.-iina! does il duen know?’ 
‘ lie knows „s well as you or 1,’ said (.’enei. 
And so we w ent to the other chamber, where 
the beautiful duehessa lay. All, she was u 
great beauty, though you young people do 
not think it: her eyes were so bright, nnd 
her little teeth so white, mul her elieek— 
there, is no such lovely color now-a-days. 
She said, ‘ You shall h;ive twelve scudi a 
month, Mariuceia : make haste nml take the 
child away.’ So I look you away, amoroso 
mio j and you were so good a child, you did 
not cry all tho way.” 

“llali! Did she own mo?—did she say 
This is my child ? ” asked Francisco, impa¬ 
tiently. 

“ Kccollonza, you are a man,” said Mari- 
uctiu, with respectful severity j “ you ask 
questions according to your capacity. When 
a lady is ill, and there is a baby in tlio room, 
does one ask w hose baby it is ? or does one 
desire to know in w ords, what Mndnino Mar- 
glierita does there ? Ask tho others, then, 
signore, if you are not satisfied with Mmi- 
uceia. I have nursed you, and carried you 
in my urms, mid taken cure of you; hut can 
I say any more ? ” 

“ My good Mariuceia! are not you my best 
and oldest friend ? ” said tho young man, 
taking her hand. She was satisfied without 
much trouble; hut he unconsciously stood 
upon a very different ground with regard to 
her than when she had entered the room, 
and he had called her madre min. Fran¬ 


cisco would henceforward call nobody by 
that titlo again. lie called up before him, 
with n little artist-craft to aid his imagina¬ 
tion, that sceno in the duehessa’s loom—tho 
pretty, fretful lady, the anxious waiting-wo¬ 
man, tho honest, bewildered peasant, and 
Monte Cnvo looking in, and the pomegran¬ 
ates bursting into blossom, us lie had so 
often watched them, with some vague thread 
of connection in his childish thoughts. Ami 
then it hurst upon him in a blaze of voit.l.-r 
—that gleaming line of wall and vinkc-v 
shining out among the trees, was tli.il his 
future home?-—-those olive orthaids, and 
vineyards, and rieli hill-slopes, which all tho 
world supposed to he the w ealthy inheritance 
or Donna Anna, were they /.is instead ? 
Wits he in truth and reality the Duke Agos¬ 
tini, and not Francisco Spoleto the painter ? 
His veins began to throb, and his head grew 
giddy. Mariuceia went on, adder a little 
pause, into long details of his childhood, 
mul the many signs hy which it was percep¬ 
tible that liishlooil was not that of the Kocca 
villaiio. lint Francisco did not listen to her 
grandmotherly maundering.',, lie turned 
once more the picture on lii.< easel, and gazed 
at it for a moment with a blushing,kiiufling 
fate. If this w onderful fortune should come 
true ! llut, ill the mean time, it was scarcely 
possiblo to think of it without too much in¬ 
toxication, mul ho was only, so far as the 
present moment was concerned, Francisco 
the painter still. Francisco tho painter, with 
one portrait to do, for which tho young man 
did not expect a very high price, and which 
had procured for him all the early troubles 
mid elutions of u first falling in love, living 
in u room on the fourth piano in the l’iazza 
of Trajan, and dining at the Trattoria for 
two pauls ! yet at the same time, though no¬ 
body knew of it, the Duke Agostini, head 
of all old historic family—a wealthy, far-de¬ 
scended noble ! It w as not wonderful if the 
extraordinary contrast bewildered his brains 
a little, and lie did not hear perfectly what 
Mariuceia said. 

One thing, however, lip did hear, mul it 
arrested him in tho full cuircut of his 
thoughts. "Hut you have no money, sig¬ 
nore mio,” said Mariuceia, piteously. “ It 
is true—1 have nu money ! ” cried the young 
man, looking blankly at her. Wluit a mel¬ 
ancholy harrier of prose that was to all his 
expectations! Tho duehessa, who had dis- 
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owned him nil her life, was not likely to go 
down upon her knees forthwith, in tho Right 
of all the world, and say, “ Iiehold my son, 
whom I have wronged ! this is my husband's 
heir.” Neither was it to bo expected that 
Donna Anna should receive, with exuberant 
sisterly affection, the young intruder upon 
her inheritance, or Donna. Anna's husband 
open bis purse to his problematical brother- 
in-law. Up to this moment Francisco lmd 
been very happy when ho could pay his rent 
and his tailor’s bill, and manage his dinners, 
his cigars, and his cafe expenses upon the 
remaining stock in hand ; but how to prose¬ 
cute a great lawsuit, lie who had no money, 
no friends, no influence—that was a very 
melancholy and doubtful side of tho picture. 
“ I must wait till I can work for it, Mariuc- 
cia,” he said, plaintively, falling back upon 
tho sympathy of his nurse—that sympathy 
which lie was growing grandly superior to 
some ten minutes before. 

“ I will take my necklace and my earrings 
to the Monte, and Gigi shall mortgage the 
vineyard,” cried Mariuecia, with enthusiasm, 
“ ere thou shall fail of thy rights, nmoro 
mio! for what are they worth if it is not to 
sen\; thee P ” 

“Ah, Mariuecia, a thousand thanks ! but 
thy necklace and the vineyard together would 
not bring in enough for a great lawsuit,” 
said Francisco, shaking bis head with sad 
superiority; “ we must wait.” 

Saying which tho young man seized upon 
his palette and his brushes, and resumed his 
work as if for a wager, with some desperate 
idea of remaining thereuntil ho had accu¬ 
mulated all that was necessary for his great 
purpose. Mariuecia lingered about him sor¬ 
rowfully, much discomfited—was her great 
revelation, which she had meant to raise' her 
nursling into another sphere instantly, with 
scarcely an interval—was nothing to come 
of it hut increased labor to the young man, 
who, now that she had actually called him 
Don Francisco, and informed him of his pre¬ 
tensions, seemed already to herself so very 
much greater a personage P Poor Mariuecia 
felt the disappointment keenly. She hovered 
behind him, watching his work, and trying 
to comfort herself with a “ Quanti bella 1 ” 
and superlative admiration of his powers. 
“ And you will not then care to see Madame 
Mnrgherita, and to ask her if she remem¬ 
bers, nor to talk to Totn, signore mio ? " she 


said dolefully, Francisco all tho timo work¬ 
ing as ho lmd hover worked before. 

“To what good?” said the energetic 
painter: “we must wait—and there will bo 
only too much time, my poor Mariuecia. 
We shall want I do not know how many 
thousand scudi; and one cannot go to find 
the gold pieces as one can fmd'Teta or Ma¬ 
dame Margherita. No; there will be enough 
of time.” 

“ Then the Madonna bless thee, hello mio 1 
I thought to bring thee great news, and I 
have only brought thee labor and trouble; 
hut I am going to Teta’s, if you want mo, 
amoroso,” said Mariuecia, returning to her 
old familiarity, as Francisco’s first exultation 
fell—“ where you will find me to-night; and 
Tern also, if you care to speak to her. A 
rovederla, Eccellenza. The Madonua will 
send you good friends.” * 

So saying, Mariuecia went sorrowfully 
down-stairs, and Francisco gave himself a 
moment’s relaxation, to draw; breath, and 
think iiow hard his fate was. So near all 
these glories, and obliged to stop short for 
want of a few thousand scudi! It was very 
hard—and the young man, who was twenty 
and an Italian, and not of a temper to scorn 
delights and live laborious days, heartily 
echoed, in a fervent ejaculation, Mariuccia’s' 
parting wish. If the Madonna, careful 
mother, hard-worked ns she is among these 
ejaculatory populations, w ould only send him 
good friends! 

CIIAI'TKR VII. 

Teta’s house was in the Corso, entering, 
however, from ono of the narrow streets 
which cross that great thoroughfare of mod¬ 
ern Home. It was a tall house of four 
stories, w ith a famous balcony on the first 
floor, for the delights and profits of the car¬ 
nival, and three handsome sets of rooms, 
“ Appartemcnts meuliles,” one over the other, 
from which Tcta, in the frequent absence of 
her husband, the courier, derived a very 
good income, and no small share of enter¬ 
tainment and variety. Tcta herself inhab¬ 
ited the fourth story, where she lived and 
struggled with n Homan mnul-of-all-work, 
as active mistresses with maids-of-all-work 
in all countries usually do. Her own sit¬ 
ting-room, high up in these elevated regions, 
opened like Francisco’s on a balcony, from 
which, by rare good fortune, through a happy 
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break in tiro intervening bouses, you could 
see the green side of Monto I’incio, bound 
with n sunny ribbon of road, thrusting its 
trees against tbo sky, and bear the roll of 
carriages, and almost the chatter' of the 
nurses, in their gleaming scarlet jackets, 
aeon that famous promenade, 'l'cta's rooms 
generally wero furnished with that playful 
caprice which so much distinguishes the per¬ 
sonal habitations of professional lodging- 
letters, crowded with articles too old, too 
fried, too large, or too small for tile profit¬ 
able portion of the house, and which, massed 
together without any great regard to con- 
gvuity, gave n somewhat eccentric appear¬ 
ance to the place. This mixture of the grand 
and the homely was rather heightened in 
oflbet by the occupation in which Mnriuccia 
found her friend engaged. It was still early 
in the season, the beginning of November, 
mul Teta’s apartments were not yet all let. 
She was moving quickly about her largo 
round table, counting out and laying in order 
her stores of household linen, ami the equiv¬ 
ocal article which goes under the name of 
Argentoria in the hapless lodgers’ inventory. 
Sora Tcta had developed into a somewhat 
largo woman in those years. Her full Itoman 
shoulders, always of ample dimensions, were 
now fuller than ever, and nothing was want¬ 
ing to make her n personification of tho na¬ 
tional type of woman, hut thowhito national 
kerchief folded over her breast, which would 
have given a homely dignity and stateliness 
to tho famous poise of that hold Itoman 
head, lint Sora Tcta was a woman of pre¬ 
tensions, and scorned (except at carnival) 
the dress of the C'ontadini. So she woro n 
gown like other people, and looked only a 
largo woman, stoat and strong, and not with¬ 
out a certain swarthy ami dark-complexioned 
comeliness. She was counting out her nap¬ 
kins mid tablecloths, which, like herself, 
were rather dark-complexioned, when the 
objectionable maid admitted Mnriuccia. 
There were no sounds in the house hut tho 
fretful hark of g little dog, and 'l'cta's own 
firm hut heavy footstep—no children: n 
little Tcta or C'enci in those silent passages 
might perhaps have made tho Sora Costini 
move placable towards the unfortunate maid. 

Mariuccia came in somewhat discomfited 
and despondent. Iler hands fell listlessly 
over her wiiitc apron ; her step was so much 
less assured and confident than usual, that 


tho Sora Tcta expected only a feeble Eng¬ 
lish waiting-maid from her tenants on tho 
first floor instead of the peasant woman, 
whoso foot should have Bounded so much 
different. Mnriuccia dropped sadly upon tho 
first seat that happened to he near her. “Ah, 
Tcta,' I have told him!” she exclaimed, with 
a grcjit sigh. Though there was no prefaco 
to connect this abrupt statement with any 
person in particular, Tcta, with all her old 
sharpness, ami with wits quickened by a 
world of gossip and much encounter with 
life, stopping short in her occupation, gazed 
at Mariuccia for a moment in surprise, and 
then leaped at the truth. 

“ You have told him! ” she cried, with 
mingled pique and admiration—Ma- 
riucciu 1 and I myself had not the courage 1 
Well, that is news, arnica mia. You have 
told him — benissimo! and what did lie 
say P ” 

“ Ah, Tcta, if I had hut thought of con¬ 
sulting with you first,” said poor Mariuccia[ 
" you wero always so sensible! but, you see, 
I have been living all by myself at Rocea, 
thinking it over, and thinking it over. And 
one would come and say, ‘ Mariuccia mia, 
is not that hoy Chichino of yours a noblo 
horn P ’ and another would whisper, ‘ You 
were at tho Agostini palace, Mariuccia, that 
night i ’ and another, ‘ He is no villuno, yon¬ 
der Francisco—he lias tho air of a prince j ’ 
mul even Gigi himself, though ho does not 
trouble his brains too much, is always talk¬ 
ing when ho comes from Rome, say ing, ‘ I 
remember very well, my mother, waiting for 
you with the donkey by the lnkc-sido yon. 
dor at Gonzaro the night that little Chichino 
came.’ Madonna santissima! one mul an¬ 
other of them they put mo out of my head. 
I could get no rest with myself till I camo 
to tho child: for I said, ‘ Why should every 
ono know or guess who he is, save him¬ 
self P’” 

" Oh, it was very well and very right," 
said Tcta, still with a little piquo to find 
herself forestalled) “and you, to he sure, 
knew best, and could tell him most; but, 
blessed Santa Theresa! how had you tho 
courage ?—I was afraid.” 

“ Rut then I mil not so clever ns you arc, 
nmore min," said Mariuccia, doprceatingly: 
"I did not think what would happen. I 
said it out of my iinfortunntc head, the Ma¬ 
donna forgive mo j and to think now that it 
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was all for nothing, and that all he haB gained 
is harder work and a troubled heart. For 
to be sure he has no money for a great suit 
at law. Thou wouldst have thought of that, 
my Teta, if I had consulted with thee ! ” 

“ Money ! ” cried Teta, with u gesture of 
disdain—“then that is all! Hut what said 
he to the news p I am glad ho knows, for 
mypait. It is true that very few people 
know Francisco, hut everybody seems to 
have learnt that thcro is some one at Homo 
who belongs to the Agostini family. There 
is Gaetano, for example. Gaetano came 
home last week on the day of AH Souls, 
Maiiuccia mia. lie is with a great English 
lord, and is going to Naples by and by j and 
what should Gaetano hear at his master’s 
table where he was serving, hut one of the 
Signori Foresiieri talking of Donna Anna, 
and of sumo story of another heir who was 
lost. Gaetano knows nothing, to ho sure, 
but he told it to mo; and I desired him, 

1 Whatever thou hearcst, amico mio, about 
the house of Agostini, tell it alw ays to me.’ 
—and you would not believe, Mariuccia, how 
mucli 1 have heard since. And so you told 
him—benissimo! but what did our youth 
say? ” 

“ He asked me a great many things,” said 
Mariuccia, with despondency, “ hut stopped 
when he remembered that thcro was no 
money. And (here is no money, Teta, my 
beautiful! And do you suppose the duchessa 
will yield, or Donna Anna give it nil up to 
him? Madonna snntissiina! to think that 
for want of a little money so handsome a 
young man should be kept out of his inher¬ 
itance. Though Gigi would mortgage the 
vineyard and the garden, and even tho little 
house, and I myself take my necklace to the 
Monte, if that were hut half enough.” 

“ Patieuza! ” said Teta, nodding her head; 
“have thou courage, my friend. Lot tins 
rumor spread, and who can tell what friends 
the blessed Madonna maycall to him ? There 
is the great English milord down in the first 
piano j he lias no one with him but his grand¬ 
daughter, a pretty little piccola piccola sig- 
noriua. I have spoken to her now and then. 
Sec, Mariuccia, she is of this height, and her 
waist I could hold in . my hand—a puff of 
wind off Monte Cavo would blow her away 
—and yet she has come travelling one can¬ 
not tell how many thousand miles. I have 
spoken of Francisco, end ho is painting the 


little signorina’8 portrait. Tho old milord is 
very jealous of her, and will not let the child 
out of his sight; hut trust her to talk with 
her eyes to our Francisco I I will tell the 
liltlo ono ho is a prince in disguise. The 
Foresiieri like it, Mariuccia mia: they think 
wo Italians live as in an opera, these Signori 
Iugrcsc. Tho Madonna and the blessed saints 
send we did ! for a stab of a stiletto would 
not matter by times, if tho olives always 
yielded and tho vines had no blight. Is tho 
vintage good with you in liocca, Muriuccin ? 
IIow tho times arc changing! One could 
get good wine the other day for twobajocchi 
tho fogliett, and now it is five; and how 
much more it will lie before all is dono, who 
can tell ? ” 

“Ah, Teta mia, the times of Gregory! 
these were the times ! ” said Mariuccia— 
“ when no man troubled his head about any 
tiling but his vines and his olives, and wine 
was ns plentiful as water, mid tho oil like 
honey ; hut in these days the Madonna alone 
knows what is coming to us. Mo one fasts; 
there is no respect to religion ; tho priest 
passes like tho beggar, and no man salutes 
him. When religion fails, every thing fails ; 
tho candles hum few on the altars, Teta mia, 
and the little panclli are a bajocco apiece.” 

“ True enough about thopundli,” said tho 
better-instructed Homan matron, with a toss 
of her head; “but as for tho prdi, hah! 
Ono cannot go through tho street without 
stumbling over a monk here and a priest 
there. You should hoar what Gaetano says. 
In England there are nofestas hut Sundays; 
think of that, my friend 1 and one can get 
one's work dono all the days of tho week 
without help of St. Martino and St. Michele. 
There is that woman of mine, that Maria, 
she would go to mass every morning, and 
to Vineio every afternoon, if I was fool 
enough. She knows every festa a month 
off, and would I keep her from tho holy 
function on the blessed San Martino's day? 
Holy Santa Theresa! tho work must ho dono 
in spite of all tho saints.” 

“Hush, hush, my beautiful. The Ma¬ 
donna forgive thee, Teta; wouldst thou 
speak a word against the holy taints?” said 
Mariuccia, in pious horror. 

“They arc very well in their own way," 
said the unscrupulous Tela. “ I myself sent 
a candle ns long as my arm to tho shrine of 
my blessed patroness Santa Theresa, when 
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Gaetano was last away, nnd I hope it pleased i 
her. Hut why my chambers should stand 
unswept while that woman Marin goes to 
mass on the testa, tell me, Mariuceia P ])o 
you suppose Santa Theresa cares whether 
that creature goes to mass, or loves to see 
the broom standing in the cornerP Hah! I 
am for the Holy Lord Jesu nnd the Madonna 
Immaculata. I do not believe so very much, 

I can tell you, in either tho priests or tho 
saints.” 

Mariuceia gavo a little gasp, in the man¬ 
ner of one who would Bay a great deal, but 
swallows it in painful self-denial nnd says 
nothing, nnd gave a most emphatic slmko of I 
her head. “ Thy mother thinks otherwise, 
Tetn,” she said, compassionately) “nnd sec 
tho duehessn.” 

"Ah, yes, yes, sco tho duchcssa!” cried 
Teta, with a hurst of laughter. “ How de¬ 
vout she is! She fasts twice a week, and 
gives tithes of nil she lms,” continued this 
heretical critic, unconsciously adopting the 
words of Scripture, “and fears God, tliink- 
est thou not, Mariuceia miaP Ah, what a 
good mother she has been to her son ! ” 

“Teta, Teta, hold thy pence) some one 
will hoar thee,” cried Mariuceia, rising lias-' 
tily to close tho window, which overlooked 
tho courtyard, n littlo square space, sinking 


deep, a well of air, in the centre of the tall 
house, and gallerieil round with other bal¬ 
conies beneath that of Teta, w here any one 
listening might indeed have heard the Ho¬ 
man woman's unsubdued voice. 

“Is it to Donna Anna, then, tho ducli- 
essa has been so good a mother ? ” said Teta, 
seornftilly,—keeping her inheritance so safe 
for her, that the heiress never sets foot w ithin 
the palace of the Agostini either at Genzaro 
or in HomeP—or to him whom she sent 
away under thy shawl, Mariuceia ?—hut pa- 
tienza ! I had rather do my duly to my 
children than love tho saints: I had rather 
I help Francisco to his right than have three 
masses a day. Yes, she is very devout, tho 
good duchcssa, and such a mother to her 
sou!” 

Mariuceia nude no answer; she was dis¬ 
comfited, and had nothing to reply, and in¬ 
deed felt herself under great doubt for tho 
moment, whether to defend the cause of re¬ 
ligion in tho person of the duche-sa, or to 
abandon that perplexing suhjei t f t the more 
personal one of Francisco. After a while 
she decided prudently on the latter course, 
and the two women were dee]> in tiie discus¬ 
sion of this important and diiiicult matter, 
when tho young Francisco himself, whom 
curiosity and excitement had driven from 
his easel, entered the house. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Francisco came in with n singular ex¬ 
pression in liis fneo and looks. The won¬ 
derful disclosure he had heard so lately af¬ 
fected him mightily, ns might be imagined, 
and ho was conscious that it had directed 
him. The result wns that ho looked round 
him with r. watchful and jealous observation, 
ns a man might do who felt himself slightly 
intoxicated, and defied anybody else to no¬ 
tice it. With this instinctive desire to con¬ 
ceal the thoughts which kept up a continual 
turmoH'wilhin him, ho eyed the two women 
severely, and addressed them with an aus¬ 
terity and seriousness quite unnatural to the 
young man. lie wns afraid they should see 
how his veins swelled and throbbed—how 
his figure dilated in spito of himself—and 
how a perfect fairyland of hopes crowded 
upon him. So, as ho was too proud to dis¬ 
cover tho extent of his emotion to his hum- 
blo companions, he had no refuge but in an 
artificial reserve, which was much more re¬ 
markable, and by no moans so pleasant, ns 
tho warm excitement and agitation which it 
was meant to conceal. He made his saluta¬ 
tions to Teta very briefly, and then, instead 
of asking any questions, mndo a step out 
upon the balcony, and, leaning over tho rail¬ 
ing, looked down upon the deep little court 
below, with its little fountain tinkling and 
shining in the cool shade. An hour before, 
a pretty little figure, in a flutter of light 
muslin flounces,—for it was a true St. Mar¬ 
tin’s summer that November,—had been 
pensively flitting up and down with n book 
in its hand upon the loggia on tho first floor j 
but it is to be doubted whether Francisco nt 
that moment would have perceived even tho 
signorina Inglese. lie stood leaning over 
Tcta’s balcony, turning round and round 
upon his finger a ring of somewhat question¬ 
able metal, set with a cameo-flora of small 
value, sometimes glancing up across the 
roofs nt the green side of 1’incio, with its 
carriages gleaming past in tho sunshine, but 
oftencr watching mechanically tho flow of 
the pure bright water of the little fountain 
into its homely basin. Tho tinkle of that 
dropping satisfied his restlessness—it wns a 
relief to him to string upon its monotonous 
cadence the broken beadroll of his own over¬ 
exciting thoughts. 

The two women exchanged looks and tel- 


OF AGOSTINI. 

egraphic communications behind lnm. Tlioy 
managed a hurried consultation all in silcnco, 
wliilo Teta continued busy with her tnble- 
linon. " Shall you speak to him ? ” asked 
Mnriuccia with her eyes. “ What do you 
think of him ?—is it not strango ho says 
nothing P ”—“ I’ntienzn ! ” answered Teta, 
under her breath, casting watchful looks nt 
him over tho head of her companion. Sho 
went bustling about now, putting up her 
tablecloths and napkins—calling his atten¬ 
tion without any words—saying nothing 
even to Mnriuccia—only making demonstra¬ 
tion of her presence by tho sound of her 
firm, lively footstep, and the rustle of her 
dress. This unspoken call upon him recalled 
Francisco presently to himself, lie camo 
in from the balcony with an impatient step, 
hovered into tho room, looking curiously, 
but without seeing, what Teta was about, 
and for a moment waiting in uneasy silcnco 
for somo ono else to begin the conversation. 
Teta, however, bustled about imperturbably 
putting up her linen. She gave him no as¬ 
sistance) and Mariuceia dealt only in wist¬ 
ful, pitiful, reverential glances, and did not 
speak. 

“ So, Sora Teta,” said Francisco nt last, 
in a little burst, " there is a story, it ap¬ 
pears j and you have all known it, you good 
people, and only now, when it’s dangerous, 
you tell it to mo ! ” 

This natural expression of petulance burst 
from him almost unawares, for by moments 
the young man did feel that to tell him this 
secret of his birth now, was in reality to do 
him an injury. AViiat chance had he of 
overcoming all the difficulties before him, 
and establishing his position ns Duke Agos¬ 
tini P and ns Francisco the painter, what 
could ho ever bo again, but a discontented 
and repining man ? 

“ Excellency,” said Teta, suddenly facing 
round upon him with tier armful of linen, 
“ should Mnriuccia have given yon tho news 
for a sweetmeat nt ltocca, or put it in your 
Ucfnnu stocking nt St. Michael’s, instead of 
your little gun and sword p Was it not hot¬ 
ter for you a great deal to wail till you wero 
a man, and could do something ? For to.bo 
sure there will bo much to do, Don Fran¬ 
cisco j your excellency's enemies arc not to 
be despised.” 

Francisco’s face reddened in spito of him¬ 
self—something of reality grew into tho 
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marvellous talo when nnothci ■ ico, repeated 
that astonishing title. A thrill of renewed 
but pleasant excitement ran through his 
framo j his good-humor camo back to him. 
Ho no longer reminded himself of tho dread 
possibility of falling back again into tho 
rank and place with which ho had been so 
very well content when tho aim roso on this 
miraculous morning. lie was twenty, and 
might bo ono of tho most notablo nobles of 
Home, 'feta’s address threw a veil over tho 
l’iazzn Trajauo and Francisco tho painter. 
For tho moment it was tho Duko Agostini, 
grand in his newly appointed glories, who 
threw himself, splendid yet blushing, into 
that very grand, very shabby old rococo 
chair, which was ono of tho special features 
of Tetn’s room. 

“ My enemies! I had not an enemy in tho 
world this morning,” said Francisco, his ex¬ 
citement running over in a little tremulous 
laughter. “Who aro they? I lmvo not 
considered that side of tho question.” 

“Ah, Madonna Santissima! that thou 
sJiouldst lmvo enemies, my innocent child!” 
said Mariuccia, in a fervent whisper, “and 
they such as Bliould bo thy dearest friends!” 

“ Kcccllonzn,” said 'feta, solemnly, stand¬ 
ing with ono arm thrust out from her side, 
nnd the other burdened witli tho last bundle 
of her linen j " first of all, tliero is tho duch- 
essa.” 

Francisco’s brow darkened! ho did not 
say any thing; ho merely acknowledged her 
naino with a slight, almost haughty gesture, 
half of shame, half of defiance. 

“ And after tho dnehessa,” continued 
'feta, with great unction nnd emphasis, 
" Donna Anna; and after Donna Anna, Don 
Angelo I.ontoria, tier husband, nnd all the 
friends they can make. You wero well to 
bo a man, signore mio—you have enough 
of battles to light.” 

As she stood there fronting him with her 
full figure, her hold head, her stately Ito- 
men benring, 'feta looked a buxom war- 
goddess, really at least for any amount of 
battles which could bo fought by word nnd 
gesture. Whatever tho young hero's senti¬ 
ments might be, 'feta’s spirit roso with tho 
warmest impulso of pugnacity at thought of 
this contest. Donna Anna was somewhero 
near her own age, and had left reminiscences 
in tho mind of Cenci’s daughter, which did 
not dispose 'feta to grievo over tho heiress’ | 


possiblo downfall | nnd tho duchessa was tho 
natural enemy of tho liigh-spirited girl, w ho 
had been nil but born in her service. On 
Francisco’s behalf 'fetn would have exulted 
to confront both the ladies, nnd utter her 
Homan mind freely in racy Italian, w ith an 
unlimited force of adjective | for Gaetano’s 
gifts made bis couriership n very independ¬ 
ent personage! and feta, when all her 
apartments wero let, veiled her bonnet to 
nobody. She set her disengaged hand firmly 
on her waist, nnd thrust out her elbow liko 
any Knglish llellona;—such natural and 
womanful sentiments being catholic, nnd 
beyond the narrow restraints of nationality. 
Francisco plucked his brown moustache nnd 
looked at her: ho knew nothing of Donna 
Anna) he was calm, and destitute of that 
pleasant fervor of antagonism. With a vague 
sensation that to havo such adversaries was 
the first splendid circumstance in his new 
fortune, he repeated their names composedly 
to himself. 

“Donna Anna! Well,” said Francisco, 
after n pause, “ she is rich enough already—• 
or her husband is j but I confess to you, my 
good 'feta,” he said, grandly, " that if tho 
present possessors had, liko myself, no other 
prospects, I should havo hesitated to ruin 
another family for my own solo good.” 

" Tho blessed child 1 ” cried Mariuccia, 
hastily snatching nnd kissing her nursling’s 
hand. 

“ Don Francisco,” said Tota, not without 
a little sarcasm “your excellency is too good 
to live. For my part, I am not so much con¬ 
cerned for Donna Anna: I know her, ns it 
happens. Holy Santa Theresa, how well I 
know her 1 Anil ns for tho duchessa— ” 

“ Do me tho pleasure to say nothing about 
tho duchessa,” said Francisco, in a harsh, 
constrained voice. 

'feta came to a dead stop, nnd considered 
whether she should be angry; but, looking 
at the young man, ns he sat unconsciously 
plucking his moustache, with that cloud upon 
his face. Tela for tho first time perceived, 
with a little awe nnd perturbation, a gleam 
of tho duchessa herself in that younger nnd 
more lovable countenance, which completely 
silenced her indignation. No one had ever 
seen tho likeness before i but from that day, 
few looked at Francisco without more or less 
perceiving it. Nature still existed, though 
under thoso unnatural conditions. From 
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the moment when he first knew of tho rcla- [ would not trust tho supper for our young 
tionship between them, it had boon intolcr- don to tho woman yonder in tho kitchen, 
able to the young man to hear tho namo Oi Ah,” added Teta, with another long breath, 
the woman who was his mother. Slio was "holla duchessn, it will ho hard work for 
his bitterest enemy, certain to stand out theo to deny tliino own faco! ” 
against his claims with tho fiercest opposi¬ 
tion. It was impossible that ho could feel CHAPTER IX. 

any tenderness for her ; but ho could not It was drawing towards evening, and tho 
bear tho mention of her name. Corso was thronged ns usual, when Francisco 

“ Bcnissimo! ” said Teta, drawing a long descended tho long stairs, and enmo out into 
breath after an interval of silence, “ I will tho gay crowd. November—but the sky 
do your excellency that pleasure; but you shining overhead with that deep steadfast 
must see my mother, if it is possible, and imperturbable blue, which, further north, is 
Madame Margherita. Mnilnmo Mnrghcrita tho glory of summer days alone—and tho 
is so much employed among the Forestieri, passing carriages all brilliant with bright 
that it is hard to find her. See now, I will colors, tho toilette of summer warmed with 
go and ask for her presently. You shall autumnal ribbons, and loose glories of un- 
have a famous dish of maccaroni con Hugo necessary shawl and mantle. That idlo cur- 
for supper, Don Francisco. Return, if you rent of life had left the sunny cmincnco of 
please an hour after tho Avo Maria, then Pincio as the great arch of bluo sky reddened 
there will be time to talk ; and you can make ° vc r in magnificent circles of color towards 
an end of it, and know all that wo women tho west, for this final delight of Roman 
have to tell you. Unhappily, signoro tnio, promennders. Few scones could liavo boon 
we arc all women; for, to bo sure, you wore supposed more unlike the solemn associa- 
a bhby, and fell into the hands of such ; and *‘ 0118 which unaccustomed travellers connect 
we shall bo all the less likely to trouble you with tho very namo of tho Ftcrnal City, 
when you gain your cause. Mariuccia is old; There is nothing eternal in tho Romo of tho 
I have no children. AVc shall not tease you Corso—in that narrow lino of street full of 
about all our people. I think, on the whole, bright shops, and houses lotto tho Forcs- 
ccccllcnza, you will ho fortunate with your J ticri, interrupted here and thoro by the stuc- 
witnesses. Blessed Santo Theresa! so many i coe d facade of a seventeenth century church, 
of us too! " I or tho blank front of a big palace: nothing 

“Bo sure I will remember my obligations solemn in tho gay line of carriages, tho 
to you all, Sora Teta,” said Francisco, pretty toilettes, nor in the preposterous cliil- 
grandly, as he rose from his chair. Mari- dren and red jacketed nurses, who form an 
uccia could not restrain herself ns ho saun- admiring chorus, and keep Roman flirtations 
tered forth, superb in his young dignity, in countenance. Neither is tho crowd on 
She was not affronted at tho smnll.notico he foot of a seriously impressive character: 
had taken of her. Ho was her own child theso nro not the graceful Italians of ro¬ 
und nursling, and to be pardoned seventy mnnee, with dark, visionary countenance, 
times seven offences. It was pride and ex- lithe frame, and mysterious deportment; on 
ultation alone inspired her as sho lost sight tho contrary, an unslender, uuvisionnry raco, 
of him down the stairs. • strong in nothing more than in gross flesh 

"Madonna Santissima! Is not ho n and blood, go gayly thronging along tho 
prince? There is not a beggar on tho road- pavement; peasant women among them with 
side but would know thee to be noblo, bello whitohandkerchiefs on thcirmnplo shoulders, 
mio! ” cried Mariuccia. “Tell me, Teta, carrying their heads like so many duchesses; 
among all your rich Forestieri, havo you Roman girls of full-developed form, with 
ever Been so princely o man ? ” their glossy, uncovered locks gleaming to tho 

“ E Romano,” said Teta, with careless light, and littlo inferior in point of bearing 
pride; “ he is a Roman.” Then sho closed to tho Contadini; Roman men with heads 
her great cupboard, and locked it with an that might do for a Hadrian or an Antoninc 
emphasis. “ If it will amuso you, Mariuccia —hull-ncckcd, bullct-hcndcd, substantial 
mia, you can look to the sugo while I seek figures, neither poetical nor imaginative, but 
Madamo Margherita; for, believe me, I strong, gross, and forcible, liko tho coarse, 
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forcible Romans of an elder age. Francisco 
strayed along the pavement through the 
midst of that vociferous throng. Last night 
ho had entered into all tho humors of the 
crowd with the fervor of truo local feeling, 
knowing himself ono of them. To-day every 
thing was changed ] ho set his lint over his 
eyes, and answered very briefly tho passing 
salutations of his acquaintance. Ilis looks 
wandered rather to the stream of carriages 
than to the flood of passengers on foot, lie 
was looking, not with tho universal admira¬ 
tion of youth for pretty faces passing, hut 
with n scrutiny, haughty and earnest, for ono 
or two faces which were not pretty,—for tho 
old duchessa, who drovo every day through 
that ancient sccno of her triumphs, with an 
old dame dc compagnie as unlovely ns her¬ 
self, and a couple of tiny spnnicls lost in tho 
heap of wrappings which encumbered tho 
front sent of tho carriage | and for tho pale 
countenance of Donna Anna, dissatisfied and 
complaining, with her nurses and children, 
grudging always, in tho midst of wealth, tho 
postponement of her own personal hopes nml 
inheritance. Ilis mother and his sister! 
Francisco found little solaco in theso names 
of tenderness. lie looked eagerly to sco 
them, with n strange, unexplainable curios¬ 
ity, wondering whether tho change which had 
passed upon himself would perhaps chango 
tho aspect of these faces, and whether that 
weird old duchess appeared to a stranger’s 
passing glance with a different look from 
that which she would bear to tho moro pene¬ 
trating gaze of her sail . Rut ho did not see 
cither of tho ladies as ho pushed onward 
through tho busy Corso. Then ho went rap¬ 
idly with tho same purpose up the winding 
ascent of tho l’incian Hill, and loitered 
about there, looking into all tho carriages, 
liko many another idle young Roman. Far 
in tho distance, tho sun, just at setting, was 
burning upon a line of sea, visible over the 
head of that old solemn city, which from this 
height, heaving up darkly on its foundation 
of hills against that broad hemisphere of 
color in tho west, looked moro worthy of its 
name. Thcro sat Rome, with her dark 
crowd of modern houses, hiding somowhero 
among them tho tawny line of tho Tiber, and 
dominated by tho big dome of St. l’ctcr’s. 
Modern Rome—not that dumb, heathen 
mother sitting voiceless on her Palatine— 
Romo astir with tho tongues of strangers, 


tho jests and din of her own holiday-making 
children. There lay that dark humen prob¬ 
lem, troublous puzzle of priests and men, in 
a doubtful precarious repose, liko tho old 
Albanian lake, with no Rmissarium for its 
choke of rising waters, but with tho tender 
country and quiet heights of hills beguiling 
tho eye, beyond dark St. Peter yonder, into 
a gentle idyl of attendant nature, sweet 
Monte Mario and his brethren rising wistful 
against those celestial blushes of warm re¬ 
flection which glow over all that region of 
sky. Against that same flush of sunset tho 
pines upon I’incio itself stand forth, all 
lined and traced in every delicato twig i and 
figures glide about with a noiseless motion, 
not because they are all impressed and 
quiet, but because tho magic atmosphere lias 
charmed the sound. Among theso loiterers 
Francisco loitered in tho new tumult of his 
fancies. The last carriage had lingered away 
out of this suddenly darkening, momentary, 
miraculous twilight. Tho Avo Maria had 
rung out from all tho bells of Rome. Work 
was over everywhere, and tho stir of amuse¬ 
ment nml relaxation quickened yonder in tho 
hidden streets, though it was tho quiet of 
night nml rest that fell over that hill of Pleas¬ 
ure. Tho young painter lingered on tho 
terraced road, playing with his own agitation 
and hopes, and slow to descend once moro 
into discussion of that wonderful cpisodo in 
his history that happened twenty years ago, 
when ho was carried out of his princely 
birthplace under cover of Mnriuccin ! s shawl. 
It suited him better to wander up and down, 
with the air blowing frcsli in his face, mount¬ 
ing in imagination to tho high topgallant of 
ins sudden fortune. To do that by n leap; 
to glance into tho iticflablo future, gleaming 
grand with wealth nml honors) to take im¬ 
aginary. possession of tho Genzaro palace | 
to return, no longer a poor portrait painter, 
but a Roman noble, to the signorinn Inglcsc, 
who lmd beguiled Francisco tho painter out 
of his heart. It was more congenial to tho 
young man’s mind to walk about in the soft 
night air, and to see ono by ono these stars 
como gleaming over him, than to descend to 
tho lighted Corso, with all its caffs open, 
and to climb Teta’s long stair, and over tho 
sugo and salad listen to tho women and their 
recollections, and ascertain how far ho could 
depend upon tho testimony of Madame Mar- 
ghcrita. Francisco roused himself, howover, 
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os the first hour of night rang from the Bo- 
man churches. He took his way slowly to 
the needful consultation, in spito of himself, 
somewhat contemptuous of Tcta’s upper 
room, and the society of the faithful peasant 
and the English nurse. And it was only 
twelve hours old, this wonderful grandeur 
and elevation 1—but such hours as these aro 
years. 

CIIAFTEIl X. 

When Francisco entered at Tcta’s great 
door and began dreamily to ascend the stair, 
an accident befell him which warmed the 
half disgust he felt at the consultation be¬ 
fore him into warm and angry eagerness. 
There was a carriage at the door, though tho 
young man in his excitement had not ob¬ 
served it, and half-way up tho first flight of 
steps, Francisco, hitherto engrossed and un¬ 
observant, camo suddenly upon Tetn’s dis¬ 
tinguished lodgers, tho English milord and 
his little granddaughter. Francisco, much 
abashed and ombarrussed by tho sudden en¬ 
counter, took ofT his lint and stood aside in 
tho corner of tho wall, while that radiant 
little apparition swept past him. A lovely 
little fairy, with sweet English complexion, 
light hair, toopalctobccallcdgolden, but still 
with an occasional gleam among tho curls— 
for curls were positively worn in those days 
—and a tiny light figure singularly unlike 
the substantial Boman order of beauty. Tho 
young painter stood entranced when she 
made him a slight courtesy of recognition, ns 
she floated past in all that cloud of white, 
delicately tinted with ribbons and flowers 
and ornaments. Ho had never seen her be¬ 
fore in any thing but her simple morning- 
dress, and he thought her a beautiful fairy 
gliding with her noiseless step down these 
dingy stairs. 

By the little lady’s side was tho milord, n 
tall old Englishman, reserved and suspicious. 
Though tho encounter was momentary and 
entirely accidental, Francisco felt his harsh, 
cold, suspicious glance, full of disdainful in¬ 
quiry. “ Who are you, you foreign fellow ? ” 
asked as plainly as words that haughty look j 
and the flush grew higher on tho young 
man’s cheek. They had scarcely passed beforo 
tho old gentleman began to question his 
grandchild. Of courso lie spoke in that ar¬ 
rogant mincing English, with all tho cold 
freedom which these English use, in full se¬ 


curity that nobody understands thorn. Cer¬ 
tainly Francisco did not understand him— 
but ho wont up tho remaining tlireo flights 
of stairs, two steps at a time, in fiery indig¬ 
nation mul eagerness. Tho opinion of tho 
Forcsticri in respect to any friendship be¬ 
tween young English ladies and young Bo- 
innn painters is not at nil equivocal, but at 
all times clearly to be understood. 

Francisco accordingly sprang up tho stair 
with n certain vengeful impulse in his mind. 
Oh, how differently that old milord woidd look 
upon l)uko Agostini! And Francisco, with 
the quick vehemence of bis race and age, in¬ 
dulged himself in n momentary anticipation ■ 
of tho plcasuro of revenge—how Buke Agos¬ 
tini might retaliate oven at his own expense, 
nml though it involved the loss of the sig- 
norina 1 But after nil, that woidd be poor 
satisfaction—so he rushed up the last dark 
steps to Tetn’s door, and plucked at the bell 
with n vehemence which brought tho hapless 
Marin, Tcta’s woman-of-all-work, in a fright 
to the door. Thus the young man came in, 
n young whirlwind among the three women, 
who, with many a gesture and exclamation, 
were consulting over his fortunes. Tho 
table was spread, and every thing ready for 
supper. In the centre, n tall brass lamp with 
four lights shone down upon the crisp emlivo 
leaves, which appeared like winter blossoms 
of pale yellow among the green herbago of 
the salad, and on the vast flask of wine, and 
endless quantity of brown-complexioncd 
panetti, which 'feta had provided for her 
guests. Tho three women were seated round 
the table, Mariuccia rather silent and ex¬ 
tinguished, whilo Madame Marghcrita kept 
up tho conversation with the mistress of the 
house. Tho poor peasant woman had noth¬ 
ing to talk about but her baby, whom she 
had carried off from Gcnzaro under her 
shawl, and with a certain respectful awe lis¬ 
tened to her two companions, who had inter¬ 
ests in common, and were discussing the 
letting of their 11 apartments i ” how many 
each had, and what were the prospects of the 
season, and whether tho Forcsticri were ar¬ 
riving in sufficient number. There is noth¬ 
ing in tho world which can make up for the 
want of tlicso Forcsticri, these barbarous 
people, to tho thinking of modern Borne. 

" They tell mo that tho popo means to 
proclaim a holy year,” said Madarno Mar¬ 
ghcrita, shrugging her vast shoulders as Fran- 
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cisco cnmo in. " Good news for us, Sora 
Totn, nmong nil our otlior troubles. I was 
speaking of it tlio other day to ono of tho 
Frnti, a monk of tho Santi Apostoli. I am 
a British subject, you understand | I always 
speak my mind. I said, ‘ The pope, bless 
him ! will ruin us, fattier—what with tho fail¬ 
ure of tho wine and tho dearness of tho oil, 
and nothing to bo had as it used to be, but 
wo must needs have our pictures covered up, 
and our music stopped, and our theatres 
shut, and the Forestieridrivenawny! ’ ‘Alt, 
madarnn,’ said tho priest, ‘ but tho spiritual 
good 1 You will come out of it in tho satno 
blessed condition that Adam was in before 
ho fell.’ ‘ Ah, enpito 1 ’ I cried out j 1 senzn 
camiciu!—I understand you, father—with¬ 
out a shirt! ’ ” 

At this joke, with tho truest sympathetic 
feeling, 'i’eta laughed long and loud, while 
Mnriuccin, with a little forced giggle of com¬ 
plaisance, crossed herself secretly in pious 
horror. Then Madamo Mnrghcrita, whoso 
back, like the disc of a great ball, had been 
hitherto obscuring tho group for Francisco, 
turned round on an exclamation from Teta of 
tho young man’s name. Sho could scarcely 
have been any rounder—sho did not look 
much older than sho had done twenty years 
ago. Unlike her Italian contemporaries, 
both lady and peasant, tho little Irishwo¬ 
man’s brown hair, and white teeth, and lively 
eyes, had survived that dangerous interval. 
Sho had taken another husband tho other 
day, n strapping Swiss of the pope’s guard, 
who wits n highly economical lackey and 
most faithful attendant to Madame Mur- 
ghcrita. Sho had lot her principal apart¬ 
ment triumphantly before anybody else had 
more than u nibble, and altogether was in 
nourishing circumstances, and on good terms 
with nil tho world. 

“ It is tho young don,” said Teta, exag¬ 
gerating nil the more her reverential tone 
because sho could scarcely manage to bo re¬ 
spectful enough in her own person to tho 
youth whom sho had known so familiarly— 
“and this is tho Knglish Madamo Mnrgher- 
ita, cccellenza. Sho will tell you of tho 
things we talked of this morning whilst I go 
to see after the mnearoni. Accommodate 
yourself, signore mio, in tho great chair." 

Francisco seated himself onco more care¬ 
lessly in Teta’s big rococo chair, which was 
a kind of throne in tho dim littlo room. Sit¬ 


ting there, ho could see, just over Madamo 
Marghcritn’s head, tho sky and tho stars 
gleaming in through tho uncovered window, 
which was a door ns well, and opened with 
Italian Spartan indifference to iitting, di¬ 
rectly upon tho loggia, where tho nir was 
rather chill this November night. Finding 
himself tho object of Madame Margherita’s 
gaze, tho youth kept his embarrassed eyes 
upon this clear spot in his dim surroundings. 
Madamo Mnrghcrita made her examination 
very quietly, and when sho had quite con¬ 
cluded, said, with ns calm n tone, “ Signor 
lion Francisco, you nro like your mother.” 

Francisco started, taken by surprise, and 
reddened onco more to his hair. “Then 
you, too, confirm tho story, and she is my 
mother P ” ho exclaimed, almost losing his 
breath. 

“If you nro the baby whom Mnriuccin 
there took nwny from the duchcssa’s room 
—if you nro tho littlo boy whom sho had 
brought up nt San Michele, then it is I who 
brought you into tho world,” said Madamo ; 
Mnrghcrita j “ and I am ready to swear a 
hundred times, if that would do any good, 
that tho Duehossa Agostini, and nobody else, 
is your mother, l’er Uncco! who do you 
suppose but n great lady, and n great beauty, 
would go for to desert her child ? It is won¬ 
derful to mo why she did not bundle you into 
tho basket nt San Spirito, like the other un¬ 
fortunate babes, and have done with you. I 
will swear she would hnvo done it had sho 
not been nt Genzaro instead of Home.” 

Here the English nurse, whose professional 
horror of the duchcssa’s unmothcrliness, 
which sho had never ventured to unburden 
herself of before, returned to her mind in 
full force, now that her mouth was opened, 
made a pause for a reply j but receiving none, 
Francisco being fully occupied in tho exer¬ 
cise of self-restraint, went on again w ith her 
personal sentiments. 

"It was I who brought you into tho 
world,” said Madamo Mnrghcrita j “ and a 
great passion I was in when I knew why I 
had been called, and that it was a secret ease, 
and tho baby, after all my trouble, done up 
in swaddling-clothes, poor little unfortunato 
soull Tho duehossa never took tho least 
notice of you, signore, no more than if you 
had been a littlo puppy dog j nor half ns 
much, dnvvero 1 for I remember n filthy lit¬ 
tlo spaniel that used to lie on her bed. l’ahl 
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do not speak to mo of your great Italian la¬ 
dies 1 who shut themselves up within doors 
and curtains, and have their babies in secret, 
and turn them off with scarco a look; not to 
say give tho poor innocents over to be bound 
up in swaddling clothes! ” 

“ Madama! madama! ’’ cried Mariuccia, 
who had been studying with dismay tho 
changes of Francisco’s countenance, and per¬ 
ceiving ho was on tho eve of on explosion, 
suffered her own natural indignation at this 
national censure .to havo its course. “You 
are mad, you Forcsticri! you will hold with 
nothing but your own way. Do you supposo 
a woman of Rocca would dress a poor littlo 
child in your modo Inglese, which was never 
meant for our country P and wlicro were 
there ever straighter limbs or an air noblo 
like our young don! ” 

“ Mariuccia, my good woman, you know 
nothing about it,” said Madamo Marglicrita, 
“ to tliink I should be called to such a case! 
I who have nothing to do, only with English 
ladies, as all Rome knows; and old Tcta, 
Ccnci’s aunt, coming to seek me, tho old 
hypocrite, with her Jesu Nazzarino! and 
not a word of what it was, till I was safe in 
Genzaro, and could not help myself; and 
then the duchcssa—” 

“Do mo the pleasure,” said Francisco, 
interposing hastily with a shrill tone in ins 
voice, “ to say nothing more of tho, duch- 
essn.” 

Madame Marglicrita, suddenly interrupted 
in her rapid flow of talk, and brought to a 
stand-still in the fulness of her eloquence 
by so unexpected on interference, stopped 
short with sheer amazement, and gazed at 
tho young speaker ns if she could hardly be¬ 
lieve in bis presumption; but catching, ns 
Tota had dono before her, that look on the 
young man’s passionato face, so entirely new 
to the handsome young features—that sudden, 
subtle, unexpected resemblance, which re¬ 
called the duchcssa in her best anil haughti¬ 
est days, tho quick-witted littlo Irishwoman 
came to herself. She changed color with a 
momentary Hush of resentment, then acknowl¬ 
edged to Iiersel f that ho was right, and then 
solaced her dignity by getting up from her 
chair and making him a solemn and sarcas¬ 
tic courtesy. “ Signor Don Francisco,” said 
Madamo Marglicrita, with cutting irony, “ I 
have tho honor to assure you again that you 
are very liko your mother! ” 


At this moment, fortunately, Toto entered, 
with her handmaidon behind her bearing 
tho macaroni. Tho sugo had boon elabo¬ 
rated under Mariuccia’s anxious superintend¬ 
ence;—never before had sho dono such a 
feat of cookery; and tho rich brown gravy 
with its dolicato flavor of tomatoes—or, moro 
pleasant title, pomidori, apples of gold— 
lay tempting and savory over tho fantastic 
crimped ribbons of tho macaroni in its lordly 
round dish. With tho proud conviction that 
it was n dish for a prince, 'feta stood im¬ 
peratively by to seo it placed upon tho 
board; and as the wliolo party had dined 
about midday, and did not know what it 
was to indulgo in intermediary libations of 
ten, the savor of tho sngo penetrated, despito 
of excitement and passion, into their primi¬ 
tive sensations. Mariuccia, good woman 
crossed herself with a murmured grace; oven 
Francisco, with no ill-will, drew towards tho 
table bis rococo chair—other tilings could 
wait without harm, but delay would certainly 
spoil tbo macaroni: tlicro was tho truest 
philosophy in tho thought. 

CHAPTER XI. 

It was still early when the young painter 
left tho houso of Tetn; but he neither went 
to tho theatre nor to his favorite cafe. His 
mind was rapt into another sphere, above 
dominoes, above gossip, even abovo tho 
melodies of tbo opera. lie strayed along 
through tho Corso, where few people now 
walked, but where all the cafes were thronged, 
and tho rough pavement echoed to tbo 
stream of carriages, conveying beatific 
glimpses of buxom angels in full evening 
dress, across tho vision of tho passers-by. 
Then into tho life, different, yet similar, 
which went on behind in the crooked Roman 
streets, in tho genuine Roman quarters 
where there wore no Forcsticri. There, 
outsido lights glared and flickered, and 
green boughs waved out from among tho 
hams and cheeses of tile 1’izzichcria, and 
flat brown loaves ranged themselves by tho 
baker’s door; and dim lamps burned before 
undecipherable shrines, to which nobody 
vouchsafed a glanco; and n loud and lively 
population, buying, joking, talking, smoking 
endless cigars, fluctuated among tho narrow 
black windings of tho streets between tho 
two lines of high houses. The cafes in tlioso 
erratic vicoli or lanes, as well ns in tho Corso, 
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wcro (01 crowded to tho door, nml clouds of ; 
bearded Iloman faces appeared over tlio j 
narrow tables in a world of stormy talk, at 
strange contrast with tlio mild tipple in 
which they indulged themselves—stormy to 
tho unaccustomed sight, but quite undan- 
gerous—the manner of tho men. Francisco 
wandered through among them, scarcely 
seeing tho passengers, on bis way up to bis 
little room, four stories high, in the Piazza 
of Trajan. When bo had reached his lofty 
| lodging he went out upon the little loggia, 
to which his room opened, and stood thoro 
leaning on the rails, letting his very cigar 
go out in the fulness 6f his thoughts. The 
moon was up and bright, whitcly blazing 
upon tho cold blue crowd of broken pillars 
far down in that historic area, nml vainly 
attempting to silver over tho dark shaft of 
that column where Trajan himself stood high 
into tho night. This same morning, twelvo 
hours ago, Francisco had smoked his cigar 
very cheerfully over these railings, looking 
down with amused and ready interest to seo 
the country-people’s carts, and tho honest 
louts of eontadini gazing in at the wonders | 
of tho iron-shops. In tho dewy freshness 
nml sweet sunshino of the morning, he had J 
perhaps indulged in a momentary senti¬ 
mental speculation and sigh over the hard 
fortune which had made the Signoriiui In- 
gleso a great man’s daughter, and put such 
a gulf between them i but, on the wliolo, had 
been very well pleased with his lodging and 
himself and things in general, philosophically 
leaving tho morrow to provide for its own 
afTairs. Now, what a change! Not more 
unlike was that whito light, unreal and 
ghostly, which, catching a passing flgiiVj on 
the street, mndo it look so prctcrnnturally 
distant and minute—that light which throw 
such portentous shadow on the other sido of 
tho way, and picked out every lino of tho 
two churches at tho end of tho square with 
a dead immovable illumination—not moro 
unliko was that moonlight to tho sunshino 
than the ono Francisco was to tho other. 
Thero ho stood, with his cigar out, seeing 
nothing save a faint panorama of light and 
shado) seeing rather—now the gleaming 
front of tho Gcnznro palace, now Mariuccin’s 
little house at lloccn, now the consultation 
inTetu’s room | whilo through all his thoughts 
went gleaming, floating, that whito fairy 
down tho dark staircase, with tho tender 
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tints of half-visible color about her, and tho 
flowers in her pretty hair. If lie had been 
slightly out of his wits thnt night it would 
not have been wonderful; and he inclined 
much moro to muso outside thero on tho 
loggia, with no companions but the light 
and darkness, than to return to the littlo 
room where every thing reminded him that . 
his apartment was on the fourth piano in 
tho l’iazza of Trajan, and he himself only 
Francisco Spolcto tho painter, on whom 
milord frowned ominously, sternly disap¬ 
proving of the signorinn’s courtesy, and that . 
momentary blush which reflected itself upon 
Francisco’s face. Ah, you haughty milord, 
if you but knew! if one could only soino 
time hope to let you know that the Agostini 
duke would disdain your alliance, if he did 
not love your daughter 1 llut, nlas 1 hero 
wo are, all untitled and unendowed, with 
that half-finished portrait on the easel, nod 
some copies unframed and disposable upon 
tho wall, and unhappily nothing else to de¬ 
pend upon for daily bread, wine, mincstra, 
and cigars! Not tho Duke Agostini at all, 
only that unhappy Francisco, who never 
more, if ho lived n hundred years, could bo 
again tho contented Francisco the painter 
who slept last night under that quiet roof. 
Francisco tossed the cigar, which had been 
out for an hour, impatiently from his hand, 
and watched it descending tlioso luminous 
depths of air, with a hasty exclamation. It 
was draw ing towards midnight, and echoes 
of song were rising out of the streets, fumes 
of tho opera, evaporating from the young 
Iloman brains as they came out of tho the¬ 
atres. With another impatient exclamation 
Francisco, who did tho same thing himself 
last night, plunged in through his window, 
and closed it before tho singers came near, 
lie had no toleration for the fools and their 
music—ho who lmd to think 1 Ah, hard, 
unusual cxorciso 1 He knew no moro how¬ 
to set about it, than ho would have known 
how to build another St. Peter’s. Delighted 
two lights of his Iloman lamp, turned tho 
portrait with its faco to tho easel, and threw 
himself kito tho handiest chair. You sup¬ 
pose his mind busied itself about tho ways 
and means of establishing his rights—how 
ho should hiro advocates and bring his cause 
beforo tho legal courts, and first of all and 
most important, how ho should get tho 
money for theso momentous usesP But, 
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alas! Francisco understood nothing of tho 
art of thinking! IIib fancy went wandering 
about that summer front of tho Genzaro 
palace, about tho English signorina | about 
the duehessa and Donnn Anna with a darker 
fascination j and ho pictured to himself 
Mariuccia’s ride homo through tho olive 
woods, with himself a helpless, unconscious 
bundle in her arms j and leaped forward from 
that Beene in the past to tho scene in the 
future, when all Itomc, with acclamations, 
should hail tho injured youth’s lcstitution 
to his rights, and the English milord should 
throw up his bands to heaven, in operatic 
delight, and place his pretty daughter in 
Francisco’s arms. Under the influence of 
this last scene, tho young man fell asleep, 
which was exactly the best thing ho could 
have done under tho circumstances. Think¬ 
ing, had it lain in his way, would not have 
served him much in that emergency. lie 
was only a gay young Roman, trained to no 
particular exercise of will or self-denial. 
Ills wild plan in tho morning, of standing 
perpetually at his easel, painting impossible 
pictures, till ho had earned enough for his 
suit, was as mad a notion ns could have pos¬ 
sessed any man, had it not been transitory 
ns any other sudden flame. He was not of 
the race nor of tho mettle to scorn delights 
and live laborious days. 

crtArTKU xn. 

It was with a beating heart that Francisco 
directed his steps next day towards 'feta’s 
house—not to see 'feta this time, but to 
have his last sitting from tho signorina In- 
glese, who had so much complicated and 
bewildered tho young man’s thoughts. When 
ho entered tho little Bitting-room where he 
had hitherto been received, Francisco found 
his fears fully confirmed. It was not tho 
large form of Tcta, nor the prim one of the 
English waiting-woman—safest of third par¬ 
ties, who knew no Italian—which presided 
over this sitting, but my lord himself, grand 
anil cross, with the blackest of looks and 
haughtiest of salutations for the young 
painter. My lord was old, very attenuated, 
anil without any genial appearances about 
him. lie had a great wood-fire blazing in 
the little room, by the side of which he sat 
in an casy-chair, jealously on tho watch, and 
not much more gracious to his granddaugh¬ 
ter than ho was to Francisco. My lord had 


takon no notico hitherto of this portrait busi¬ 
ness j it was a private enterprise of Lucy, 
for tho gratification of some old governess 
at home—painter rceommonded by Madame 
Costini. “Very well, very well,” said tho 
fretful grandpnpa, who wns somewhat of an 
invalid, to do him justice, and over soventy, 
“I have no objection, so long as you don’t 
trouble me.” And they had not troubled 
him—nothing could bo further from tho de¬ 
sires of theso young people. They were 
neither of them in any special hurry to bo 
done with the portrait—and perhaps tho 
young lady liked the Bitting almost as much 
ns tho artist did. It was such capital exer¬ 
cise, too, for her Italian !—for you see that 
good, faithful old mind of hers, who was tho 
most comfortable of chaperones, knew no 
language in tho world but her own; and it 
wns of great importance for Lucy, if only 
for grandpapa's comfort, to increaso her fa¬ 
miliarity with “the langungo of tho coun¬ 
try.” So, up to this time, they had gone on 
very comfortably j but alas for Lucy’s Eng¬ 
lish honesty, and tho snd explosion brought 
upon her by that unlucky courtesy ou tho 
stair! 

In tho first place, to Francisco’s Spartan- 
Roman habits, tho atmosphere of tho room 
was stifling. A flic to him wns no household 
institution, and scarcely at any time neces¬ 
sary to comfort. To-day, though it was No¬ 
vember, tho door-window of Teta’s room, 
which was directly nbovo this, stood open, 
and nothing in tho shape of firo was in Te¬ 
ta’s dominions, except tho handful of glow¬ 
ing charcoal in tho littlo kitchen, where tho 
unhappy Maria stood cooking tho mincstrn, 
and getting scolded; for, speak of tho dif¬ 
ference of climate ns you may, thero is no 
man who complains of cold, anil feels it, like 
an Englishman, ns there is, of course, no ono 
so little disposed to endure, and so deter¬ 
mined to make away with, the ill that troubles 
him. And, ns if tho firo had not been evil 
enough, there burned thoso suspicious eyes, 
out of the withered old countenance of my 
lord—eyes which pretended to read, hut 
wore vigilant to pcrccivo every movement, 
nay, every look, of both the young victims 
beforo him. Lucy had been crying that 
morning, poor child. Sho wns quite down¬ 
cast, and sat with her eyes fixed on tho 
ground—did not look up at oil, indeed, till 
Francisco, taking courage, begged in dcs- 
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porntion to remind her that her present nttl- 
tudo was quito unliko that of tho portrait, 
and tlint it was perfectly necessary to alter 
her expression. Thus tho sitting went dole¬ 
fully on, a few faltering (infrequent words 
taking tho placo of tho lively English-Italian 
with which Lucy’s pretty lips wero wont to 
overflow. My lord had the littlo picture sub¬ 
mitted to him, and said “ pshaw! ’’ with de¬ 
lightful English caso and candor—for, of 
course, the foreign fellow could not tell what 
pshaw meant; and altogether, both painter 
and sitter were damped and out of heart, 
and tho picture in a fair way to be irretriev¬ 
ably spoiled. 

AVhen, lo 1 suddenly and without warning, 
my lord was called out of tho room to sec 
some lofty personage, whom oven ho did not 
cliooso to send away. Tho old man gloomed 
round him with tho ugliest displeasure, llo 
called for Miss Lucy’s maid, and left her in 
charge with plain-spoken instructions. "Let 
tho fellow leave ns soon as possible j and re¬ 
member this is tho last sitting you give him, 
Lucy," said my lord, looking Francisco full 
in tho faco ns ho spoke j “ and you, Rey¬ 
nolds, soo that there’s no moro talking than 
is necessary—do you hear P ” with which 
words ho went reluctantly away. Tho fel¬ 
low, of course, did not know English | but 
if ho did, what did it matter ? certainly noth¬ 
ing to my lord. 

llo left tho room, nml loft behind him a 
crisis, much precipitated by his precautions 
—a situation and emergency, for which a 
young Roman of Francisco’s breeding was 
much better prepared than for moro work-n- 
dny problems. Francisco did not dash down 
his brushes and fly to Lucy’s feet, but ho 
stopped short picturesquely, in the most el¬ 
oquent attitude of delight, sudden relief, and 
unexpected hope. “ I linvo a thousand 
things to say—tlicro is not a moment to 
lose,” said tho young man’s eyes j but with 
a natural strategic genius, ho did not betray, 
by so much ns a tone, any thing which tho 
frightened Reynolds could feel her con¬ 
science burdened with. Ho only changed 
his position slightly, “ for tho advantngo of 
the light,” nml managed to turn his back to 
that guardian of tho publio peace. 

“ I am unfortunate, doubly unfortunate," 
said Francisco, plaintively. “ My lord for¬ 
bids your gracious kindness to tho poor 
painter. I sco my fate. Ah, gcntillissima 


signorina I and I longed so much to tell you 
tho extraordinary romance which I hoard 
yesterday—only yesterday I so that I scarcely 
knew what I was doing, till 1 met you in tho 
stair.” 

" A romance 1 oh, tell it to mo still, Sig- 
noro Francisco—grandpapa could linvo no 
objections," said Lucy, eagerly, yet with 
trembling. 

“Ah, signorina! hut my lord would have 
objections if ho knew that I myself,” said 
Francisco, with melancholy emphasis—“ that 
I myself, who am not even to have leave to 
finish this picture—” 

" Oh, do you know English ? I mil so 
sorry,” said Lucy, in great dismay. 

“ I do not know English, but I know what 
means a voice—a tone; that I,” resumed 
the young man, “ nm the hero of the ronmneo 
I tell you of. Your grandpapa believes mo 
a poor painter, signorina, and so I am, paint¬ 
ing your beautiful portrait for money; but 
would he believe, or would you believe, that 
there wants but a littlo more money to got 
justice, and put the poor painter at tho head 
of one of the noblest houses in Rome ? ” 

" Signore 1 do you mean that you arc— 
that there is—that such a thing is possible ? ” 
said tho English Lucy, coloring violently, 
nml looking, doubtful and afraid, full in 
Francisco’s face. Alas, this romantic story, 
instead of interesting, dismayed the English 
girl 1 AVoro not nil foreign swindlers princes 
in disguise ? She gave a little gasp of dis¬ 
gust nml disappointment—for surely, ho was 
not n foreign swindler, this young Francisco j 
and yet, to hear Buell n story, what n laugh 
of mockery would come from the old lips of 
grandpapa 1 

" It is true,” said Francisco, who had not 
tho slightest clue to Lucy’s feelings, and who 
rntlicr imagined, if ho thought on tho sub¬ 
ject at all, that tho Forestieri were much ad¬ 
dicted to social romances, and loved to hear 
of such—" it is true, though it docs not look 
possible. AVhen I came hero last, I should 
linvo called it tho most foolish fablo I I was 
an orphan without any parents. I cared 
very littlo about it. [ was a son of San 
Michele. Now, bclla signorina, every thing 
is changed. Is it to my advantage, do you 
suppose ? I was content—I nm content no 
longer. My heart would have broken in si¬ 
lence when my lord’s grand equipage carried 
you from Rome, for you were a star in tho 
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firmament, and I only a firefly among tho 
bushes. Now it is different. I nm noble as 
my lord. I may bo rich as my lord, and I 
must speak if I should die! ” 

Ah, my lord! what a foolish, crafty old 
Englishman you were, to think that in such 
a dilemma, the young Roman would bo at 
any loss! Very different from tho dilemma 
of last night which Francisco fell asleep 
upon. Hero lie was master of tho ground. 
Ilis very tone, full of passion and cloquonco 
' to Lucy, did not excite any thing beyond an 
uneasy consciousness that thcro was rather 
too much talk going on, in tho mind of the 
troubled Reynolds. His very pantomime, 
cs ho went on with his work—painting, just 
os usual, Reynolds thought—to Lucy’s eyes 
making agitated touches unawares, and most 
likely spoiling tho picture—was eloquent. 
Lucy colored to her very hair, tried hard to 
draw herself up and look dignified, and said 
in a very unsteady, faltering tone, “ Signore 
Francisco, you must not speak so to mo 1 
grandpapa would bo much displeased i ” but 
in heart Lucy was very anxious and eager to 
hear his story. For, to bo sure, Italy was 
an exceptional country. Things did happen 
thero which happened nowhere else—and 
wliat if it should turn out true p 

“ If you should care to hear tho story, sig- 
norinn,” said Francisco, languidly, with a 
great stroke of art, “ my faithful Teta will tell 
it you. Teta 1ms been in tho secret all along. 
She saw me leave the palace of my mother 
an unconscious child—she has kept her eye 
upon me ever since. It was but yesterday I 
knew. Forgive me, signorina gentillissimn ! 
I am exhausted by my. emotions. I roso up 
a nameless painter—I lay down an Agostini 
—Visconti Agostini onco almost royal—and 
the only heir. Do you find it wondorful that 
I lost my self-possession when I met you in 
the stair ? ” 

“ There was no need for self-possession, 
signore,” said Lucy, with sweet youthful se¬ 
verity! “ I should not have concealed that I 
knew you had grandpapa been over so angry. 
You have no apology to make to mo.” 

Here the situation somewhat altered, and 
Francisco ceased to know his ground. Ho 
had gone astray in that last touch, but 
scarcely saw how, nor could divino that, in 
Lucy’s insular morals, it was no harm in the 
world to know tho poor young painter, but 
grievous harm to pretend not to know him. 


Francisco staggered beforo tho clear oyo and 
tho clearer tone. Ho thought sho must of 
necessity mean a hundred times moro than 
sho appeared to mean. This singlo expres¬ 
sion of hors confounded him much more than 
iho wrath of my lord. Thai ho understood 
well enough, but this was dark and unde¬ 
cipherable. Did sho mean to check his pre¬ 
sumption ? IV hat did bIio mean P 

“ I linvo offended you, signorina," said 
Francisco, in his most pathetio tone. 

“ Not at all,” said tho young lady | 11 only 
perhaps you do not quite understand i and I 
am very sorry,” sho continued, blushing with 
a little mortification and shame, “ but grand¬ 
papa docs not wish you to como again, sig¬ 
nore. Oh, I beg your pardon!—I cannot 
help it. I think tho picturo will do very 
nicely. I nm suro my old friend will bo 
quite pleased. Rut I thought it better not 
to lenvo grandpapa's messago to Antonio. 
Please do not feel affronted—grandpapa is 
often so strange.” 

“ I nm not surprised,” said Francisco, “ I 
know it very well j and wero I my lord, I 
should say the same. Pardon, signorina. I 
would not linvo but ono happy painter ad¬ 
mitted to your presence; anil ns for me, I 
shall sco you again, when I may throw my¬ 
self at your feet without reproof from my 
lord." 

Lucy was considerably agitated—sho did 
not know what to answer. Sho looked on 
with a little trombling whilo tho young 
painter covered up his little picture. Then 
suddenly perceiving that he meant to tako 
it with him/in spito of wliat sho had said, 
interfered with a faltering voice— 

“ You will leave the picture, w ill not youP ” 
said Lucy) “ I nm sure, except that it is too 
nice, nobody could find any fault with it. 
You are surely not going to tako it away.” 

“ Ah, signorina! do you supposo my mom- 
ory is so faint P do you itnagino I cannot 
complete tho picture?” said Francisco, with 
great significance j then, bold in usage and 
custom, kissed her hand, and throwing all 
tho cloqucnco of which they wero capablo 
into his eyes, took his lenvo all tho moro 
hastily that sounds approached as of tho re¬ 
turn of my lord. Francisco escaped that 
formidable encounter t but Lucy, nil agitated, 
blushing, and distressed, had to bear tho full 
brunt of it;—alaB, not without many a mis¬ 
giving in her own innocent mind tho while! 
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Was lio ono of tho foreign aivimUora who 
were always princes in disguise P or was ho 
true, and n hero of romanco ? I.uoy's mind 
inclined far more strongly to tho last opinion 
than she could lmvo believed it would [ nud 
the signorina Iuglcsc longed os earnestly for 
tho first moment’s leisure, when sho could 
fiy to Sora Teta and demand tho story from 
her, ns Francisco could havo desired. 

CIIAI'TKII XIII. 

Hut Francisco could not work even nt 
that portrait when ho got home j and as 
lovo nml ambition, even nt their highest 
fiight, must still dine, he sprang up tho long 
staircase only to deposit tho littlo picture in 
safety, and ns quickly descended again, nud 
turned his steps towards tho Trattoria, where, 
except when the funds wero nt miraculous 
ebb, it was his custom to eat his dinner. On 
the way ho encountered tho good-natured 
Gigi, Mnriuccia’s son, Gigi, or I.uigi, which 
was his proper name, was loitering about the 
place whero he had put up his horse, and 
stood close by his cart, on which, like a sail, 
a piece of canvas, stretched upon three 
sticks in the form of a triangle, was erected, 
with the intention of defending tho driver; 
from the sun. Closo by was tho dark arched! 
doorway of an osteria or wine-shop—an os-J 
teria con cucinn—whero many a humble! 
wayfarer had his dinner, and whero Gigi 
meditated eating ins. Tho honest fellow did 
not know what revelations had been mado 
to Francisco | did not even know any thing 
approaching to the full grandeur of the talc 
itself; nml consequently addressed tho young 
man with his usual familiar, homely, half- 
fatherly kindness. It is impossible to de¬ 
scribe how this salutation for the first mo¬ 
ment jarred upon Francisco. IIo colored, 
lie drew back, lie felt angry in spite of him¬ 
self. Ho could not help suspecting that 
somo intention of insult lay under Gigi’s 
frank accost, so far already had tho spell 
worked upon him. 

"Something nils you, Cluchinomio,” said 
tho good-humored peasant. •“ Do matters 
go badly then with tho arts P Dost thou not 
thrive at thy painting, my sonP l’atienznl 
tho Foresticri who, they tell mo, ore coming 
in crowds this year, will mnko tlioo amends. 
Como and dine with thy old friend in tho 
Osteria j they cook tho polenta hero almost 
ns well as they do it over in Trnstovero. 


Come I though thou wcarcst a better coat, 
and art of tho hello arti, thou wert onco littlo 
Chichiuo in ltocca, and hast a heart for thy 
old friends." 

" And what, then, do you suppose I am 
nowP" escaped from Francisco, rather an¬ 
grily, in tho first burst of his youthful an¬ 
noyance. 

" What thou art now p Per Uncco! a lit¬ 
tlo out of temper, my youth!" cried Gigi, 
with an honest laugh; "hut come, let us 
dine, for I must go for my mother, who is 
with Sora Teta in tho C'orso, another of thy 
old friends, nt two hours after noon. She 
came into Home upon somo business of her 
own, tho old mother. Tho me/zogiorno has 
sounded somo timo since, Francisco mio! 
let us get our dinner, we can talk over tho 
mincstra ns well ns here.” 

After a littlo pauso Francisco followed, 
not without rcluctuncc, and a feeling that he 
descended greatly from his dignity. Tho 
Osteria was a wild, dark, barnliko erection, 
with n lofty vaulted roof and earthen floor, 
stretching back with picturesque savagery 
into a gloom which would have almost been 
that of a cave, but for an odd little chance 
window in tho distant wall, which sent n 
miraculous golden arrow of sunshine through 
tho darkness. Inthnt region, however, there 
was neither furniture nor inhabitation, but a 
vast row of wine-barrels, and litter of vari¬ 
ous sorts, saddles and harness, a wandering 
hen with her chickens, and nil earthy and 
uninhabited smell. Nearer the door, the 
cucinn resolved itself into n great fireplace, 
whero cooking of various kinds went on 
merrily. Gigi, followed by Francisco, seated 
himself nt a tablo close to the door, from 
which they could still sco the street without. 
Tlicro was but one small high grated window 
to assist tho light which came from the great 
open doorway; and ns tho Osteria opened 
into a narrow street, the light was very im. 
perfect. There, however, they sat down, on 
tho rudest of wooden benches, at tho most 
unadorned of tables, and had their soup or 
mincstra—Francisco, perhaps, rather com¬ 
forting himself w ith tho lack of light, lest ho 
should bo seen in such n place eating with a 
contadino! Hut after all, in his romantic 
and extraordinary position, what did it mat¬ 
ter how any ono thought! 

“ You do not know, then," said Francisco, 
" why Mariuccin came to Rome P " 
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" That is tnte, I do not know,” said Gigi. 
“It is some fancy sho has, howeverj it is 
not for diversion merely; though on old wo¬ 
man like my mother, who has lived virtu¬ 
ously, has a 'right to her pleasure. For my¬ 
self, I always tell her so.” 

“ And she trusts to you, I am sure, Gigi,” 
said the young man, with a novel patronngo 
in his tone. “ Did not you go with the good 
Mnriuccia the night she carried me to Rocca ? 
Is it not so, Luigi mio ? ” continued the 
youth, growing conciliatory ; " and stood by 
while sho went into the palace, and are 
aware how she brought mo out an uncon¬ 
scious child ? " 

“ Nay, signore, halt there,” cried Gigi 
with a touch of suspicion; “if you wish to 
know something which she will not tell, you 
may tear me to pieces sooner; and ns for 
carrying you, to be sure, you were there in 
the house when I woke from my first sleep; 
but how you got there, whether by Maria 
sending you from Subinco, or San Girolamo 
out of the desert, or the blessed Madonna 
herself from heaven, I cannot tell; there you 
were, certainly; but it is needless to ask 
such questions of mo.” 

“ Ah, so I perceive,” said Trancisco; 
“ but Mnriuccia, good soul, has told me all. 
Sav, was not that a dismal ride through the 
olive woods ? ” 

“ You forget that I did not lido,” said 
Gigi, laughing; “ my mother had tho poor 
old donkey, the poverina ! Ah, what n good 
old creature that was! Many a time has 
she carried you up the mountain, Cliichino 
mio, when you were scarcely big enough to 
cling to the bridle. I have three donkeys 
now, my son; but I will never have nny like 
that dear old friend of my youth.” 

“llah! what matter about your don¬ 
keys ? ” cried Francisco, almost with pas¬ 
sion, “ when I tell you that Mariuccia has 
told me all. Is that the only thing you have 
to say ? ” 

Gigi scratched in perplexity his honest 
head. “ Ah, stupido ! ” he ejaculated, smit¬ 
ing himself on tho breast with ready panto¬ 
mime. “ I was always a thickhead, Cliichino 
mio ; wluit is it I ought to sny ? ” 

“ Do you know who I am ? ” asked Fran¬ 
cisco, still more impatiently. 

Gigi scratched his head again, but this 
time a smile awoke among the hlack tangles 
of his heard. “ I know you came out of 


the pnlazzo, my son—at least my mother 
was thcro that night; niul sho carried some¬ 
thing under her shawl, sicuro ! and, to tell 
you the truth, it is spoken among tho people 
that you belong somehow to tho Agostini. 
That is all I know; and whether it will do 
thee nny good, thou poor child—” 

“ Stay thy folly, Gigi, and understand 
mo,” said Francisco, loftily. “ In short, I 
am the Duko Agostini; but whether it will 
do mo good, ns you say—” 

“ The Duko Agostini! " stammered Gigi, 
stumbling to his feet; then after a bewil¬ 
dered pause, during which, tho best way he 
could, lie had been putting things together, 
the good fellow tremulously seized and kissed 
the young painter’s band. “ The Duko Agos¬ 
tini!” lie repeated. “I heard them say thou 
wert other than thou seemed, Cliichino. I 
mean eccellcnzn, noble don! but to lie Duke 
Agostini—Viva il Duca! Viva la Madonna 
Santissimn! the heavens do not forget us 
after nil. Duko Agostini! it will be the 
greatest festa at Rocca, greater than tho fair. 
I will go myself to Frascati, to old Chico of 
tho fireworks. Thou art the lord of Rocca, 
then, Cliichino mio! ISxcuso me, ccccl- 
lcnza, I do not know what I say.” 

“Mariuccia never told you, then,” said 
Francisco, with calm dignity; “ hut bo 
seated, my good Gigi, and help yourself to 
some polenta j the polenta is very good ns 
you said. Mnriuccia never said to you who 
the little Cliichino was ? ” 

“ I cannot sit at tho table with your ex¬ 
cellency,” said Gigi, with a rueful face, look¬ 
ing at tho polenta. “ Your excellency will 
excuse me, that I was so familiar beforo I 
knew who your excellency was.” 

“ Nay, Gigi, thou slialt not cheat thyself 
of thy polenta; we liavo sat at one tnlilo 
many a time before,” said the young pala¬ 
din, magnanimously ; “ and how couldst 
thou know, my good fellow, if thy mother 
never told thee! but thou wert along with 
me, in that first journey of mine, all tho 
same ? ” 

“I was waiting with the donkey, just on 
tho pathway yonder above the lake. That 
dear old donkey, Cliichino mio—scusa, cc- 
cellcnza I I forgot myself,” cried Gigi in 
alarm. " The good beast cropped the grass, 
niul I played Mori with tho lads of my own 
age. It was at tho end of that groat clm- 
treo avenuo which you know, illuslrissimo 
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signore, if you liavo over been nt Gonzaro— 
though, indeed, I believe you never liavo. 
It was about tho Avo Marin when wo came, 
nil tho world wondering why my mother 
should travel through tho woods so la'.o. I 
thought nothing of it, beenuso it did not 
como into my head, siguoro j but after wait¬ 
ing long, when my mother came nt last, she 
wore n shawl, that is certain, and carried 
beneath it something that moved, and said 
not a word to mo nil the way unless it was 
‘ presto—Gigi! ’ or ‘go faster, thou beast of 
n donkey I ’ Alas, sho never understood tho 
virtues of that good creature! mid when we 
reached ltocca, if you will heliovo 1110 , I was 
sent to lied immediately; and in tho morn¬ 
ing there was tho bambino j per llacco ! and 
thou art Duke Agostini, and it was tlico 1" 

“ It is strange, certainly,” said Francisco, 
stopping tho enthusiasm of his new parti¬ 
san! “hut wo aro far from tho fosta and 
tho fireworks yet, my Gigi. It may bo long 
enough before I can even bring my cause 
beforo the Tribunalo j and, in the mean 
time, it will lie much better that thou hold 
thy peace. Hut you would not fear to ap¬ 
pear beforo tho judges, Gigi, and say what 
you have said to mo ? ” * 

Gigi grow red and then pale, mid scratched 
his head onco more. 

“ I do not like tho name of tho Tribunalo, 
my son. They are not good sport for poor 
men. Ah, eccellenza, scusa I I will never 
remember thou art not Chichiuo j mul these 
mon8iguori aro such great people—they aro 
confusing to a poor follow like mo j but to 
servo thy cause—” 

Ilero eamo nil interruption grateful to poor 
Gigi, in tho shape of a voice, calling outsido 
tho Osteria upon Luigi Haretti. “ Ecco I ” 
cried that honest fellow in evident relief. 
Hut it was only Moriuccin, who eamo in, 
immediately afterwards, in nil tho glory of 
her festal costume—her red jacket and em¬ 
broidered apron making quito n dazzling 
show, ns she stood in tho great doorway of 
tho Osteria, concentrating in her person all 
tho light there was. Muriuccin eamo for¬ 
ward with such nffcctionato rovorcnco to 
kiss her nursling’s hand, that Gigi’a owe 
mid wonder grow in just proportion. It 
was true, then. Somehow it is always more 
convincing to sco that another person be¬ 
hoves in a now and great discovery than to 
bo ever so suro ouo’s self of tho proofs of it. 


When ho heard his mother address her for¬ 
mer clinrgo ns Hon Francisco—when bo 
bow tho humility with which sho kissed tho 
young man’s hand, poor Gigi’s wonder and 
enthusiasm almost overwhelmed him. If ho 
had not finished tho polenta by this time, ho 
might liavo missed his dinner. IIo could 
scarcely be convinced that it was necessary 
to go to the homely practical business beforo 
him—to get out his horse, and arrange tho 
baskets anil bundles which ho und his 
mother had to take back with them to ltocca, 
or to leave llomo without seeing any thing 
dono towards tho bringing about of that 
festa which should dazzle Monte Cavo. Ho 
could not sco any difficulties in the way, tho 
innocent Gigi. Were not ho and his mother 
ready to face the very monsignoi i themselves 
if that was necessary ? and what could any 
Tribunalo in tho world, not to say in Home, 
require more ? His eagerness, his enthu¬ 
siasm, mid the blank face with which ho 
yielded to tho representations of Mariuceia, 
mid reminded himself of tho long road mul 
early Biinsct, wero quito exhilarating to 
Francisco. To bo suro there were difficul¬ 
ties known to that hero, which had no weight 
with Gigi i but still, with witnesses so faith¬ 
ful, so devoted, and so unquestionable, w hat 
had tho duchcssa’s son to fear P 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Francisco wandered about all day long, 
vainly trying to put some heart into his old 
pursuits, mul if ho could not determino 
wlmt step to take first for tho establishment 
of his claims, nt least to occupy or nmuso 
himself in tho interval. Hut vain was tho 
attempt. It was ns impossible to stroll com¬ 
fortably into the cafe mul talk of indifferent 
things, as it was to mount up to his littlo 
apartment mul paint even tho portrait of tho 
English signorina. All Home, so full of ac¬ 
quaintances and interests for him a littlo timo 
ago, contracted into n narrow circle of women 
now—women not attractive to a young man 
—Tetn, to whom nlono ho could talk freely 
—Madame Margheritn, whom it was impor¬ 
tant to keep on good terms with j mul very 
different, attracting him with n strange hor¬ 
ror and fascination, that pale old witch face, 
so dismal in its wasted beauty and exhausted 
passion, tho woman who was his mother. 
Tho young man spent all tho afternoon 
lounging languidly about Monto l’inciolook- 
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ing into tho carriages. When at last ho did 
see tho duchcssa—and, stationing himself at 
ono spot which her carriage passed, again 
and again, os it made the little round, fixed 
his eyes so fully and curiously upon her that 
her curiosity was aroused also—lie thought 
ho saw a little eagerness in tho face glancing 
at him out of tho carriage. lie thought that 
some thrill of recognition looked out, startled 
and in trouble, from tho haughty wonder of 
her eyes; and, with a quickened impulse in 
his own, stood and gazed fiercely, scarcely 
perceiving how tho innocent English Lucy, 
in a guard of invincible English matrons, 
passed tho same way. Roman ns ho was, 
ho was accessible to other emotions than 
those of love-making. At that moment, lie 
was no lover waiting for a smile. lie was 
a man wntohing, courting the observation of 
one who was at onco the nearest kindred of 
his blood, and the bitterest enemy of his 
life. 

Lucy could see him, however, though lie 
was all but unconscious of the encounter, 
and tho interest of the English girl grew 
and increased. Ho had not como there 
merely to see herself j it was with a purpose 
that ho stood under that tree, with his eager 
eyes, motionless, and keeping his post, while 
the carriages went round and round in their 
monotonous circle. Lucy leant back in her 
corner, losing herself in a pleasant youthful 
trance, while the trees and tho people glided 
past—while Rome in tho distance was now 
visible, now disappeared—while tho music 
of the band sank and rose j ns her chaper¬ 
one’s carriage went round and round tho 
same course, she heard tho voices running 
ou in a lively strain—she heard the sound 
of the promcnaders on foot—sho saw that 
ono face, eager and intent, so unlike tho gay 
leisure of the rest; and dimly conscious 
of every thing, but particularizing nothing, 
felt herself borne along with a gentle mo¬ 
tion both of person and of thought. 

“Could any ono suppose it P” Buid tho lady 
by Lucy’s side, suddenly rousing her languid 
interest by the name. “ Look at that old 
Duchcssa Agostini—sho was a great beauty 
in Iter time.” 

“ I wonder who that young man is who 
stares at her so,” said their companion. 
“ There’s the oddest story going, about sonio 
mysterious son of hers who was lost or stolen, 
or something—or put in the foundling hos¬ 


pital, or I can't tell you whnt. But thoy 
say thero is a son, though nobody can toll 
whoro ho is, or any thing about him. Oh, 
she’s a wicked old woman, that ducliessa 1 
I should believe any thing bad of her. Now 
wo’ro just about coming to him. Look! I 
protest I think it must bo tho duchessa’s 
son P ’’ 

“ Why, for all tho world I what puts such 
an idea in your head?—what a romancer 
you are!" cried Lucy’s friend. “ I see noth¬ 
ing particular, for my part, about tho man.” 

“ Ah, I know Rome! I know tho Ital¬ 
ians ! I know they don’t look like that un¬ 
less they mean something,” said tho other 
Englishwoman, “and I could swear ho was 
like her, tho old fury! Dear, what an in¬ 
teresting thing! I am positive it must be 
tho duchessa’s son.” 

Lucy said nothing, but the conversation 
roused her effectually—in tho first place, 
with a great boiisc of relief. IIo was no 
foreign swindler, that poor young Francisco! 
—that bIio should have done him so much 
injustice! and, to be sure, if he was lluko 
Agostini, it was very unlikely that grand¬ 
papa would object—that is to say, sho 
meant that grandpapa would not be at all 
displeased to receive n visitor of that rank. 
It was nothing to Lucy i had she not bound 
herself, by a solemn promise to grandpapa 
—poor, selfish, forlorn, old man—that sho 
would never leave him while ho lived P It 
was nothing to Lucy j but sho was glad to 
think that justico would he done to tho 
young pointer, in whom it was quite natural, 
surely, to tako an interest, l’eoplo could 
not help taking an interest in other people 
who were pleasant and kind, especially if 
there was any injury in the case. So Lucy 
concluded, with a little glow of expectation 
and pleasuro at her heart. 

However, it was not till tho second even¬ 
ing after, that Lucy found herself free from 
tho perpetual inspection of my lord, or tho 
clmpcrono lie had provided for her. My 
lord wns a wicked old roue, relapsed into 
compulsory virtuousness by reason of old 
ago and failing health j consequently, ho had 
very little dependence to placo now upon 
ins innocent granddaughter, not having 
much knowledge, in his own experience, of 
what tho quality of innoccnco was. All un¬ 
learned as well in filial obligations and nat¬ 
ural piety, my lord, much to Lucy’s disgust, 
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had really mado with her tho bargain abovo 
mentioned. She was to stay with him until 
ho died, however long ho might livo | and 
ho was to leavo her, in due roward, “ a great 
fortune.” Ho lmd, it appeared, a certain 
lovo for her, as an adjunct to his comfort | 
and but for that bargain, Lucy might have 
loved grnndpapn quite sufficiently to cling to 
him in youthful pity and affection, at any 
cost to herself. As it was, this agreement 
I mado tho tio much loss agreeable than it 
' might have been | and in somo degreo con- 
, verted tho nature.l fealty into tho obedience 
of n treaty, which, so long ns it keeps by 
tho letter, may he indifferent enough to tho 
Bpirit. She had no compunctions, accord¬ 
ingly, to mar tho gleam of satisfaction with 
which sho heard of n dinner engagement, 
which did not include herself, and the pros¬ 
pect of “ n nice long evening" for her own 
pleasure. Lucy thought sho would look 
over her expenses and halanco her dainty 
accounts. And then there was that set of 
cameos for a bracelet, which sho wanted 
other ornaments to correspond with. To 
bo sure, Madame Costini—or Sora Tcta, as 
Italian custom called tho buxom mistress of 
tho house—was much tho best person to ap¬ 
ply to on this subject. Lucy despatched 
itcynolds up-stairs instantly to beg n visit 
from their landlady, with rather a littlo se¬ 
cret satisfaction in the exceedingly plausible 
reason she had assigned to herself for seek¬ 
ing an interview with Sora Tctn. Sho sat 
in a littlo inner room which, by means of 
her own tnslo and Tola’s willing co-opera¬ 
tion in hunting up various articles which 
Lucy fancied from her stock of old furniture, 
had been made into a kind of boudoir—a 
maidenly fantastic appendix to tho drawing¬ 
room. Sho had a storo of littlo jeweller’s 
boxes round her, over and abovo tho cameos, 
about which she was so very anxious to con¬ 
sult her visitor—presents from grandpapn 
to herself, and purchases of her own, which 
sho meant to carry to her friends at home. 
Sho thought it would bo pleasant to show 
them to Sora Tcta, who was always so good- 
humored and friendly | and besides, it was 
so much easier to ask questions when somo 
other occupation was going on. 

11 Tho signorina must tell mo what designs 
sho wishes,” said Tcta, examining tho cam¬ 
eos, 11 and I will ask Civilotti to get somo 
very finooncs for her j for the signorina per¬ 


ceives that I know Civilotti very well, being 
brought up in the Duchcssa Agostini’s house¬ 
hold | tho duchcssa loved nothing so much 
ns change | sho would have her jewels rpset 
over and over, l’oor duchcssa!—don’t you 
think it must bo dreadful, signorina min, to 
turn from a great beauty into an ugly old 
woman P” 

“ Dreadful, indeed 1 and was she really a 
great beauty ? and did you live with her 
when you were young ? and what sort of a 
person is sho p ’’ asked Lucy, closingabruptly 
one of her jewel boxes, with an assumption 
of carelessness which betrayed her. 

" All, signorina, you good ladies of tho 
Forcsticri, who do not lovo too much dis¬ 
traction and divertimento—if you do not get 
ns much pleasure in your youth,” said the 
insinuating Tcta, “ at least you are not ugly 
when you grow old, like the poor duchcssa. 
She is n very great lady, but I never could 
lovo her. I do not think even my mother 
can lovo her, though she has been with her 
forty years. Sho is somehow nntipaticn, sig- 
norinn—I cannot explain it to you; and 
Donna Anna, her daughter, who is married 
to Don Angelo I.ontoria, is very much tho 
same. Donna Anna is the only daughter. 
That will ho another great estate gone to tho 
family I.ontoria, who nro nobodics, if all 
goes well.” 

“ But then, Sora Tcta," Lucy said, confi¬ 
dentially, “is not thero another story? 
And tho talo which Signore I’rancisco tho 
painter told me, what does it moan P” 

“ Nay, signorina, how can I know if you 
do not tell me p " cried Tcta. Then chang¬ 
ing her tone suddenly—“ I can trust to you, 
signorina mia; it is true, that strange talo 
—ho is tho Duke Agostini, if thero is justico 
in tho world. My mother saw him born, 
and I saw him carried away, my beautiful 
signorina. You are sympatica—you under¬ 
stand him—how noble lie is. Ah, 6iich a 
princely young man 1 And ho knew noth¬ 
ing, if you will believe me, signorina, till tho 
other day j nothing but that ho was an 
orphan child, and the son of St. Michele. 
And now to get his cause to the Tribunalo, 
with advocates to take euro of it, and fees, 
and tho rest, drives him to tho end of his 
wits, tho dear youth i for you would not have 
him borrow, such a young man ns ho is j 
and for working as ho says, that would de¬ 
stroy his health—and to wlmt good, then, the 
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dukedom and tlio estates ? But I tell him, 
patienza! tlio blessed Madonna will raise 
him up friends.” 

“ And do you think really,” said Lucy, 
too much interested to conceal her interest 
—“do you really believe that this is all that 
ho needs—only money to carry on a lawsuit 
with ?—is that all ? ” 

“ That is all, signorina mia j and I say to 
him, patienza! the Madonna will raiso him 
up friends j that is all—that and the blessing 
of Heaven,” said the confident Teta. “ For 
what would it avail the ducliessa to deny 
him ? My beautiful signorina, Madame Mar- 
gherita brought him into tlio world, and my 
mother was there when ho was born! ” 

After this conclusive and convincing state¬ 
ment, Teta proceeded to enlarge upon the 
childhood, of tlio wonderful boy—details to 
which Lucy certainly gave car, and did not 


refuso to bo interested j but a half-conscious 
suggestion, which mado the poor girl’s face 
(lush ono moment, and tlio most horror- 
stricken paleness overspread it tlio next, but 
which, nevertheless, would not bo entirely 
extinguished, ran parallel with all Lucy’s 
thoughts. Ono day sho herself should bo 
rich—ono dayl but only when grandpapa 
was dead—and Lucy’s heart smoto her that 
sho could for a moment spcculuto on such a 
possibility. Sho thought herself tlio most 
unnatural, tlio most ungrateful of children. 
Grandpapa, who was so good to her I But 
slurring over that thought with a shudder, 
still, independent of grandpapa, the sugges¬ 
tion would return—one day or other Lucy 
should be an heiress—should liavo moro 
money than sho knew what to do with: if 
Francisco was still only Francisco Spolcto 
then! 
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